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Campestres meliis Scythe, 
Quorum plaustra vugas rite trahunt domos, 
HOR. Can. iii, 24, 9, 


Tnar experience is the best, and shouldebe the 
only guide of our conduct, is so trite a maxim, that 
one can hardly offer it without an apology : and yet 
we find the love of innovation, and the vanity of in- 
vention, carrying men daily to a total neglect of it. 
Ina country where mode and fashion govern every 
thing, we must not be surprised that men are ruled 
byno fixed principles, but rather should expect they , 
will frequently act in direct opposition to every 
thing that has been long established. The favour- 
ite axiom of the present times, is, that our agces- 
tors were barbarous; therefore whatever difiers 
from the ignorance of their manners must be wise 
and right? 

To show the folly of an overweening opinion of 
inventive Wisdom, and to bring the foregoing re- 
marks to the purpose and subject of this day’s pa- 
per, I shall give af instance from Gercilasso de la 
‘Vega, who tells us that when the Spaniards began 
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to settle in Peru, and were erecting large stone 

’ buildings, the Indians stood by and laughed at them, 
saying} that they were raising their, own tombs, 
which would on the first heaving of the earth fall and 
crush them. Yet bigwith their European improving 
genius, they despised the light cabins of the Ame- 
ricans, and at length became the victims of their’ 
own opinionated pride. Equally ridiculous would 
be the Peruvian in England, who, disregarding the 
old established models of strength and solidity, 
should build himself a hut after the fashion of his 
own country, and adapted only to the temperature 
of that climate. 

As I would willingly pay my countrymen the 
compliment of supposing all their actions to be 
founded in reason, when I cannot demonstrate the 
contrary, I have imputed the number of slight 
wooden edifices with which we see our parks and 
gardens so crowded, to the extravagant fears with 
which it may be remembered the inhabitants of 
more solid structures were seized at the time of the 
late expected earthquake. If such a time of uni- 
versal panic should again occur, I doubt not but the 
builders of these asylums, who had mercenary 
views, would see good interest for their money, 
while the generous and benevolent would enjoy the 
greatest of pleasures, that of making numbers easy 
and happy. But even in this case, how have they 
acted against experience! For as a storm of wind 
is a much more usual phenomenon in this climate 
than an earthquake, it is evident that the expense 
of erecting these occasional receptacles; though not 
indeed very considerable, must‘ve totally thrown 
away: unless We are to believe thos@ refiners in 
political arithmetic, who assert that these retreats 
have contributed as much to the service of the pub- 
lic in the increase of its inhabitants, ag they could 
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have done in the preservation of them, according 
to their original institution. ? 

The same spirit which influences pen toglegpise 
and neglect Sucient wisdom leads them toa hasty 
and precipitate imitation of ‘novelty. Thus many, 
ignorant of the original design of these slight shel- 
ters, and not imagining there could possibly be any 
use in them, concluded that they must imply orna- 
ment and beauty: and recollecting the proverb, that 
“every thing that is Jittle is pretty,’ dotted their 
parks with scctions of hogsheads. The first I saw 
of these gave me a high opinion of the modesty of 
its owner. A wise man of Greece, thought 1 to 
myself, was immortalized for his self-denial and hu- 
mility, in occupying the whole of that mansion, of 
which my wiser countryman is contented with the 
half. But upon looking round me, and seeing this 
new old whiin propagated all over his park, and 
these philosophical domicils so numerous as tp make 
a town big enough to hold all the wise men upon. 
earth, 1 soon changed my opinion of the founder, 
and concluded him rather to be possessed with the 
ambitious madness of an‘ Alexander, who coveted 
more worlds, than with the moderation of the Cynic, 
who, as Hudibras observes, expressed no manner 
of solicitude about a plurality of tubs, 


The whole world was not half so wide 
‘Vo Alexander, when he cried, 
Beeause he had but one to subdue, 
As was a narrow paltry tub to 
Diogenes ; who is not said, 

Vgr aught that ever I could read, 
‘To whine, put finger i’th’ eye and sob, 
Because h’had ne'er another tub. 


The situations usually destined for these monu- 
ments of taste, #c not in covered vallies, embo- - 
somed in groves, or in same sheltered dell; there 

Bg 
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indeed we have the modesty to place our wood-piles, 
bone-stacks, cindcr-heaps, and other more heavy 
fabriés, ecompgsed of rubbish, oyster-shells, and 
sometimes more glittering worthlessnes$, under the 
ennobling title of grottos, hermitages, &c. &c., to 
make them conspicuous, they are placed on emi- 
nences in the bleakest exposures ; insomuch that I 
have over-heard an assembly of modern improvers 
condoling with one another at a drum on a windy 
night, like a company of merchants at Jamaica, who 
had a rich fleet in the harbonr at the time of a hur- 
ricane. 

The moveable houses of the Scythians, described 
in.my motto, are worthy our admiration. We must 
acknowledge them to be the perfection of all works, 
since they will stand the criticism of Momus him- 
self; having that requisite, for the want of which 
he condemned all other houses: they are upon 
wheels,,and can move from bad neighbours, or be 
conveyed to shelter from the fury of the winds, or 
the scorching of the sun. What a satisfaction must 
it be to a man of fortune to be told that such houses 
are a manufacture of this age and country, and that 
he may be supplied with a very complete one, at 
the common and moderate price of three hundred 
pounds! It is to be presumed that no gentleman 
whom this intelligence may reach, will hereafter 
litter his park with huts, tubs, cribs, sentry-boxes, 
&e. 

Te taste of the present age is universally for 
annuals. Their politics, books, plantations, and 
now their buildings, must be all annuals; and it is 
to be apprehended, that in a few Years, large trees 
and substantial structures will be no where to be 
found, except in our deserts: unless we could be 
as sanguine in our expectatiens as a certain 
schemist, of whom I shall relate some particulars. 
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This gentleman, whose Chinese temple had been 
blown down a few weeks after it was erected, was 
comforting himself that he had found in Hanway’s 
travels, a moglel never yet executed ih this flart of 
the world, which from the advantage of its form, 
must stand against the most violent gusts of wind 
on the highest mountains. This was, it seems, a 
pyramid of heads, after a genuine plan of that great 
unprover, Kouli Khan. He immediately contract- 
ed with the sexton of his parish for a sutticient sup- 
ply of human sculls, and was preparing the other 
materials, when the scheme was prevented by the 
over scrupulous conscience of the sexton’s wife. 
The schemist was extremely mortified, yet ae 
ed pertinacious in the execution of his design, and, 
as Dan told, set out the next morning for Corn- 
wall, to obtain a seat in parliament, in order to bring 
in a bill for the erecting a pyramid in every county, 
with niches for the reception of the heads of all 
criminals hereafter to be executed. He is*in no 

ain for the success of his motion; for though the 
egislature has found objections to every scheme 
for making malefactors of use, he doubts not of 
their ready concurrence in a proposal for making 
them an ornament to their country. 

In former times the great house was the object 
to which the stranger's admiration was particularly 
invited. For this purpose lines of trees were plant~ 
ed to direct, and walls built to confine your ap- 
preach, in such a manner that the eye must be @on- 
stantly employed in the contemplation of the prin- 
cipal front. Now it is thought necessary to change 
all this; you are ore led by round-about ser- 
pentine walks, and find your progress to be often 
intercepted by invisible and unexpected lines and 
intrenchysents, and the mansion purposely obscured 
by new plantation, while the noblest trees of the 
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old groves are tumbled down to give you a peep 
every now and then, at an out-building of about ten 
fect square of plaster and canvass. So different 
from tis was’ the practice of our arfzestors, that 
whenever they erected such little edifices, which 
they did only from neeessity, they constantly plant- 
ed before them yews, laurels, or aquatics, according 
as the soil was moist or dry: and I could venture to 
promise any modern improver, who delights in lay- 
ing all things open, that he might in one morning 
fall down the populous part of the Thames, and 
with his single hatchet among the willows, lay open 
as many masked edifices of the true modern size 
agd figure, as, properly disposed and fancifully va- 
riegated with fresh paint, might make Hounslow 
heath a rival to many an admired garden of this age. 

A philosopher would not suppose that the master 
of the place assumed any merit to himself from such 
trifles ; he would hardly imagine that even the most 
elegant of palaces could add any degree of worth 
to the possessor, whose character must be raised 
and sustained by his own dignity, wisdom, and 
hospigality; remembering the maxim of Tully, 
Non domo dominus, sed domino domus honestanda 
est. But to judge with the common observer, and 
to reason with the general race of improvers, if it 
be absolutely necessary for every man to show his 
taste in these matters, let him endeavour to com- 
pass solidity, duration, and convenience in the man- 
siort he inhabits ;. and not attempt to display his 
magnificence in a number of cdifices, which, what- 
ever they may seem to imitate, are unnecessary 

- houses. : 
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‘C70 MRe FITZ-ADAM, 
“ Sir, - 

<< ‘Yo confess an unfashionable kind of a truth, [ am 
a woman who now and then think a little; and 
when I do, { sometimes turn my reflections on my 
own sex. Man, you know, is said to be ‘a creature 
formed for society ;' and I do not deny jt to be in 
general true; but then pray, what is woman? Tg 
say that she too is ‘a creature formed for society,’ 
is saying nothing at all; she is a great deal more 
than all that, Shall I tell you what she is? Wo- 
man is ‘a creature formed for crowding, and for 
being crowded.’ 

“Mr. Pope, who you know thought it worth his 
while to write a whole epistle about us, declares, 
after he thinks he has analysed us to the bottom, 
that the love of pleasure and the love of swayg arc 
the two general ruling passions of the whole sex. In 
direct contradiction to which I assert, that the love 
of crowding and of being crowded, is a passion in- 
finitely more general and predominant. It will be 
alleged, probably, that this passion is included in 
one of the former; but I answer, no; it is abso- 
lutely distinct from either of them: for as to the 
love of pleasure, ask a woman of fashion in the 
midst of a ,crowded assembly, and thanks to the 
taste of the age we live in, you may make the ex- 
periment in this dear town any evening you please, 
ask her, I say, if she takes any pleasure in being 
crowded ?—‘ No,’ she will tell you, “she hates and 
‘detests it; it breaks her hoop, tears her ruffles, 
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“ 7O MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
« SiR, 

« ‘To confess an unfashionable kind of a truth, I am 
a woman who now and then think a little; and 
when I do, I sometimes turn my reflections on my 
own sex. Man, yau know, is said to be ‘a creature 
formed for society ; and I do not deny jt to be in 
general true; but then pray, what is woman? Tg. 
say that she too is ‘a creature formed for socicty,’ 
is saying nothing at all; she is a great deal more 
than all that, Shall I tell you what she is? Wo- 
man is ‘a creature formed for crowding, and for 
being crowded.’ a 

“ Mr. Pope, who you know thought it worth his 
while to write a whole epistle about us, declares, 
after he thinks he has analysed us to the bottom, 
that the love of pleasure and the love of swayy are 
the two general ruling passions of the whole sex. In 
direct contradiction to which I assert, that the love 
of crowding and of being crowded, is a passion in- 
finitely more general and predominant. It will be 
alleged, probably, that this passion is included in 
one of the former; but I answer, no; it is abso- 
lutely distinct from either of them: for as to the 
love of pleasure, ask a woman of fashion in the 
midst of a ,crowded assembly, and thanks to the 
taste of the age we live in, you may make the ex~ 
periment in this dear town any evening you please, 
ask her, I say, if she takes any pleasure in being 
crowded ?—‘ No,’ spe will tell you, “she hates and 
‘letests it; it breaks her hoop, tears her rufiles, 
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puts her in a horrid fluster, makes her a fright in 
short, and she wonders what could persuade her to 
cofse there.’ A plain proof this, that it does not 
result from hér love of pleasure : andéhat it is not 
a consequence of our love of sway, is still more ob- 
vious; for the very idca of a crowd excludes all 
notion of superiority and distinction. But if you 
want an experimental proof of this too, go to the 
same assembly, and observe the lady of the house 
herself: she is distinguished indeed, but in a man- 
ner quite opposite to what you would expect; for 
itis only by bustling through the crowd she has 
herself raised, with all the hurry and vulgar obse- 
. quiousness of a coffee-girl. 

“ All then that can be said in your friend Pope’s 
defence, is, that he did not live long cnough to see 
this predominant female passion display itself in 
that full strength and vigour which it does at pre- 
sent. Yet one might think too, from what one has 
heard ‘of the ring and other fashionable amusements 
in his time, for I do not remember them myself, 
that he had, even then, sufficient opportunity given 
him to discover this truth; but as he has totally 
omitted it in all his essays, I shall, without making 
apologies for my inferior abilities, for I hate apolo- 
gies, endeavour to demonstrate, that this very pas- 
yon is superior to all our other passions put toge- 
ther. 

‘¢ First, as to our love of play. Let us in the first 
plate, to proceed methodically, consider what Play 
is. Play is a science, or rather a science and an 
art put together; the former of which has been 
rendered systematical, by the philosophic pen of 
Mr. Hoyle; the other, though perhaps as well un- 
derstood as the former, has yet been honoured with 
no distinct tréatise: though I gm told indeed, that 
a gentleman, now in the Old Bailey, has, at his lei- 
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sure hours, completed an essay, which, when pub- 
lished, will render the whole of this matter clear Lo 
the nicanest pacity. But this, ex passant. @ Now, 
Mr. Vitz-Adam, whether we consider gaming as a 
science that employs the heads or as an art which 
exercises the hand of its fair professors; whether 
we suppose it a matter of judgement or ingenuity ; 
we must agree, that a private room, and a small 
party, would be infinitely more eligible for the pur- 
pose, that is, ifa woman loved play for its own sake, 
than a full assembly ; for if she plays with judge- 
ment, I would presume that a noise and tumult 
about her would certainly disturb her; and if sbe. 
plays with skill, I should imagine a number of look* 
crs-on might possibly disconcert her; yet this is 
not the case; to game in a crowd is the thing; and 
rather than not game so, she is willing either to be 
beat or to be smoked, either to lose her money or 
her reputation. : 

“ Having proved, I think to my satisfaction, and 
I hope, Sir, to yours, that even the love of play is 
a secondary passion to the love of crowding, I will 
just touch upon our love of dress. That this is 
made subservient to it also, is evident to any person 
that will please to contemplate that most important 
part of our dress, the hoop; a piece of apparel, or 
to speak more properly, a piece of machinery, which 
owes its very being and existence to this passion: 
for since that invention, a lady is enabled to make 
a crowd even by herself; and thirty women can 
now cram a room as completely as a hundred would 
do, if deprived of so necessary an auxiliary. On 
this principle too We thay account for that seeming 
paradox, why the hoop, contrary to the fleeting and 
short-lived nature ofall other parts ef dress, holds 
its place in the reah&s of fashion so much longer 
than any other mode was ever known to do; and 
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while our caps have, from the size of a china plate, 
dwindled away to the breadth of a half-crown, and 
then ertirely ranished, our hoops, on the countrary, 
continue to enlarge their circumference gradually, 
aad kecp pace with cur ruling passion. So that I 
shall venture to assert, that this part of our dress 
will be immortal ; forso long as women are women, 
so long must they wear large hoops. 

“ Again, as to our love of music; ask any wo- 
man of fashion, if the opera sounds as well on a 
Tuesday as a Saturday, and she will stare at your 
question, and answer coolly, ‘No; she does not 
think it does. And why, pray? For this short 
reason, that Saturday is the crowded night. 

“The thing is now so very plain, that I might 
spare myself all further trouble; yet to proceed, 
let me_ask why we prefer gallantry to love, and 
general acquaintance to particular friendship? Be- 
causerthe one goes on full as well in a crowd, ex- 
cepting indeed, some necessary short intervals with 
yegard to gallantry, as in any other place. But 
should a woman condescend to cultivate love or 
friendship, she would be frequently scduced into 
solitude, or, what is as bad, be obliged sometimes 
to undergo the insupportable ennui of a grave téte 
4 téte. 

“ Lastly, I would fain ask, why does that small 
part of our sex, that think at all about the matter, 
prefer enthusiasm to religion, and Mr. Whitfield to 
their parish priest? For no other reason in the 
world, but because Whitfield, of all men living, 
ae the greatest knack of gathering a crowd about 
im. . 

Now that I’am talking of religion, I have heard 
of an author-who wrote a treatise to prove, that 
the place of future punishmefit was the centre of 
the earth ; which since it could not fairly hold half 
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the inhabitants that would be assigned to it, he 
supposed the principal torment would consist in 
squeezing. gI believe indeed the doétrine ®as soon 
exploded; and it was fit it should: for surely, Sir, 
it would have a manifest bad tendency in point of 
“female morals; for who can think that we should 
have any dread of squeezing in the next life, when 
we love so dearly to be squeezed to death in this ? 
“Yet though I have hitherto endeavoured to 
prove that this love of crowding is the ruling pas- 
sion of the female world, I would not have it-in- 
ferred, that it does not sometimes also predo-~ 
minate in man. I know myself’ various instances 
to the contrary: many young fellows of my ac- 
quaintance are at present warm borough hunters : 
now as most of them are infinitely too ignorant to 
suffer one to imagine they do it with a view of 
serving their country, and much too negligent and 
degage to aim at serving themselves, I ch&ritably 
conclude, in order to give them some motive for 
action, that they commence candidates purcly from 
this principle, as wanting only to push themselves 
into a present momentary crowd at the ensuing 
election, and to secure to themselves a septennial 
crowd, by getting into parliament. I could enu- 
merate many more instances of the same kind, but 
really I have scribbled till I am tired: I have how- 
ever one word to say toy our friends the poets, be- 
fore I conclude. You know, Sir, they frequently 
make similes about us women, and are particularly 
fond of taking them from the feathered part of the 
creation: for instance, if a woman is constant, as 
perhaps some women have formerly been, they com- 
pee her to a turtle ; if she sings well, they instant- 
clap a nightingale into her throd’; and if she is 
fair, the swan’s pliftnage immediately becomes dirty 
by comparison. Now all these similes may do well 
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enough in the confined way they use them; but 
they mever yet found out any single bird that could 
be maGe use of as a general symbokof the whole 
sex. Ihave, Mr. Vitz-Adam; and I shall give it . 
them to put into verse if they please ; assuring 
myself, that if they are convinced of the truth of 
my foregoing reasonings, they will think it a just 
one ; not to keep them or you longer in suspense, 
it is a wild-goose. 
“7 am, 
“ Among the crowd of your admirers, 
«M. B.” 
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“TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

“sir, 

“ Ax. the fashionable part of mankind set out 
with the ambition of being thought men of taste. 

“ This is the present universal passion: but the 
misfortune is, that, like sportsmen, who lose their 
hare, and start coneys, which lead them over war- 
rens, where their horses break their legs, and fling 
their riders ; so in the affair of taste, we frequently 
se€ men following some false scent, with the same 
ardour that they would have pursued the. proper 
object of a chace, and with much greater inconve- 
niences. ‘e 

“ Of all the.various subjects that have yet exer- 
cised the geniuses of modern writers, thateof taste 
has appeared*to be the most difficult to treat ; be- 
cause almost all of them have lost themselves in 
endeavouring to trace its source. They have ge- 
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nerally indeed referred us for its origin to the po- 

_ lite and imitative arts ; whereas those are rather its 
offspring, {pan its parents. Perhaps theit@mistakes 
in the treating this delicate subject, may have arisen 
from the great resemblance which false taste bears 
to true, which hasty and inaccurate observers will 
find as difficult to distinguish, as to discern Pinch- 
beck’s metal from genuine gold at the first transient 
glance. To the end therefore that the ideas of our 
fine gentlemen may be somewhat more precisely 
adjusted upon this important article, I shall venture 
to assert, that the first thing necessary for those 
who wish to acquire a true taste, is, to preparc 
their minds by an early pursuit and love of moral 
order, propriety, and all the rational beauties of a 
just and well regulated conduct. 

“True taste, like good-breeding in behaviour, 
seems to be the easicst thing in nature to attain; 
but yet, where it dogs not grow spontancotsly, it is 
a plant of all others the most difficult to cultivate. 
It must be sown upon a bed of virgin-sense, and 
kept perfectly clean of every weed that may pre- 
yent or retard its growth. It was long erroneously 
thought to bg an exotic; but experience has con- 
vinced us that it will bear the cold of our most 
northern provinces. I could produce instances to . 
confirm this assertion, from almost every county of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ The folly is, that every man thinks himself ca- 
pable of arriving at perfection in this divine accom- 
plishment : but nature hath not dispensed her gifts 
In such profusign. There is but one sun to illumi- 
nate our earth, while the stars that twinkle with in- 
ferior lustre are innumerable. Thus those great 
geniuses that- are perfect models of true taste 
are extremely rdfe, while thousands daily expose 
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themselves to ruin and ridicule by vain and auk- 
ward imitations. 

“ Perhaps te arrive at taste in one siggle branch 
of polite refinement, might not be altogether so 
fruitless an ambition ; «but the absurdity is, to aim 
at universal taste.” Now this will best appear 
by observing what numbers miscarry even in the 
most gonfined pursuit of this difficult accomplish- 
ment. One seeks this coy mistress in books and 
study; others pursue her through France, through 
Italy, nay, through Spain; and after all their la- 
bours, we have frequently seen them ridiculously 
embracing pedantry and foppery with the raptures 
due alone to taste, Thus it happens with many 
deluded travellers in the fields of gallantry, who 
enjoy fancied familiarities with women of the first 
rank, whose names and titles strumpets have as- 
sumed, to deceive the vain, the ignorant, and the 
unwary, 

“Tt is thought the Bona Dea of the Romans, 
was nothing more than the goddess of taste. La- 
dies alone were admitted into her mysteries. ‘The 
natural indelicacy indeed of the stronger sex scems 
to cduntenance this opinion; women in general 
having finer and more exquisite sensations than 
men; and it is a thorough acquaintance with the 
virtues and charms of that most amiable part of 
our species, which constitutes the most essential 
quakty of a man of taste. Who indeed ever knew 
a mere soldier, a mere politician, a mere scholar, 
to be a man of taste ? 

“Were we to erect a templg to taste, every 
science should furnish a pillar, every virtue should 
there have an altar, and the three graces should 
hold the high-priesthood in commission. 

“We daily see pretenders to this quality endea- 
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vouring to display it in a parade of dress and equi- 
page; but these, alas! can only produce -a -beau. 
We see othgrs set up for it amongst*cards &nd dices 
but these can create nothing better than 2 game- 
ster. Others in brothels, Which only form a de- 
“bauchee. Some have run for it at Newmarket ; 
some have drank for it at the King’s Arms; the 
former, to their great surprise, have acquired only 
the title of good jockeys, the latter of jally bucks. 
There are many who aim at it in literary composi- 
tions, and gain at most the character of intruding 
authors. 

“ However, this general pursuit of taste has its 
uses; those numbers who go in quest of it where 
it is never to be found, serve at least as so many 
marks that teach us to avoid steering the same un- 
successful course. 

“ The plain truth of the matter is, a house filled 
with fine pictures, the sideboard loaded with massy 
plate, the splendid equipage, with all the hey- 
dukes, pages, and servants that attend it, do not 
entitle the possessor to be called a man of taste ; 
they only bring with them either anxiety or con- 
tempt to those whose rank and fortunes are not 
equal to such ostentation. I will be bold to say 
therefore, notwithstanding some of your readers 
will doubtless look upon me as an unpolished Van- 
dal, that the best instance any man can give of his 
taste, is to show that he has too much delicaty to 
relish any thing so low and little, as the purchase 
of supertluities at another’s cost, or with his own 
ruin. Af least ghe placid satisfaction of that man’s 
heart who prudently measures his expences, and 
confines his desires within the circle of his annual 
revenue, begets that well-ordered disposition of 
mind, without witch it is impossible to merit the 
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‘Certain it is, that he best discovers the just- 
ness of his taste, who best knows how to pursue 
and sectfie the‘most solid and lasting, happiness. 
Now where shall we look for this with so much 
probability of finding it, as in temperance and tran- 
quillity of mind, in social and domestic enjoy- 
ments? Are not these the first and most. essential 
objects of taste? Certainly they are; and when & 
man has once acquired these, he may, if fortune 
and nature have properly qualified him, launch out 
into a more extensive compass, and display his ge- 
nius in a Jarger circle. 

“ But it will be difficult, I fear, to persuade those 
young men of the present generation, who are am- 
bitious for establishing a character for taste, to ad- 
vance towards it by so slow and regular a progres- 
sion. They seem, in general, to be possessed with 
a kind of epic madness, and are for hurrying at 
once ino the midst of things. But perhaps you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, may be ante, by reason or by ridi- 
cule, to call back their attention to the previous 
steps; to persuade them to Icarn to walk before 
they attempt to run; to convince them, that pro-~ 
fusion in architecture, in gardening, in equipage, in 
dress, &c. can serve no other purpose but to disturb 
their imaginations, and to give them a general dis- 
taste of themselves, and of every thing around them. 

“It is by no means, however, surprising that this 
charecter of taste should be so universally sought 
after ; as true taste is doubtless the highest point 
of perfection, at which human nature, in this her ~ 
state of frailty, can possibly arrive. A man endow- 
ed with this quality, possesses all his senses, in the 
manner best adapted to receive the impression of 
every true pleasure, which Previdence has s¢atter- 
ed with a liberal hand for the delight of its creature. 
‘There is nothing intrinsically beautiful, which does 
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not furnish him with perpetual delight ; as every 
thing ill-fashioned and deformed, aftects him with 
disgust and abhorrence. That’is, jna word, the 
avenues ofthis mind are open only to those enjoy- 
ments that bring with them, the passports of truth 
and reason. 

« Philalethes is a man of taste, according to the 
notion I have here given of that quality. His con- 
duct is influenced by sentiment as well as by prin- 
ciple; and if he were ever so secure of secrecy and 
impunity, he would no more be capable of com- 
mitting a low or a base action, than of admitting a 
vile performance into his noble collection of paint- 
ings and sculpture. His just taste of the fine arts, 
and his exquisite delicacy in moral conduct, are 
but one and the same sense, exerting itself upon 
different objects ; a love of beauty, order, and pro- 
priety, extended to all their various intellectual and 
visible exhibitions. Accordingly, Philalgthes is 
consistent in every part of his character. You see 
the same elegant and noble simplicity, the same 
correct and judicious way of thinking, expressed in 
his dress, his equipage, his furniture, his gardens, 
and his actions. 

* How different is Micio from Philalethes! Yet 
Micio would be thought a man of taste. But the 
misfortune is, he has not a heart for it. I say a 
heart, however odd the expression may sound : for 
as a celebrated ancient has defined an orator to 
be vir bonus dicendi peritus, so I must insist upon it, 
that a good heart is an essential ingredient to form 
a good taste. When I see Micio, therefore, dis- 
sipating his heath and strength in lewd embraces 
and midnight revels; when I see him throwing 
away over-night at the gaming-table, what he must 
refuse the next warning to the just clamours of his 
injured tradesmen ; I am,not the least surprised at 
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his trimmed trees, his unnatural terrasses, his French 
treillage, his Dutch parterres, his Chinese bells, 
and his tawdry equipage. 

“In fine, though every man cannot a®rive at the 
perfection of this quality, yct it may be necessary 
that he should. be sufficiently instructed, not to be 
deceived in his judgement concerning the claim of 
it in others. To this end the few following queries 
may be applied with singular advantage. Is the 
pretender to taste proud? Ishe a coxcomb ? Is he a 
spend-thrift? Is he a gamester? Is he a slanderer? Is 
he a drunkard ? Is hea bad neighbour ? a sham pa- 
triot 2 or a false friend? By this short catechism 
every youth, even of the most slender capacity, may 
be capable of determining who is not a man of 
taste, 

“Tam &c, 
“j,T. 
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“TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
“sir, 


“ Tue kind reception which you gave to my letter 
of November last, makes me take the liberty of 
sending you some further anecdotes of my family. 

As my grandfather, Sir Josiah Pumpkin, had 
made a considerable figure in king Charles's court, 
his only son Ralph, my honoured father, was no 
Jess conspicuous for his valour, towards the latter 
end of king William's reign, Although the race of 
kines was chaneed. the lows af hanarectil] weanetn 
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ed the same. But my grandfather had retired with 
his family to Pumpkin-hall, about a ycar and a half’ 
before the revolution, much discontentey with the 
times, andften wishing that Judge Somebody, I 
forget his name, had been q militia colonel, that he 
might have run him through the body, or have cut 
off one of his cheeks with a broad-sword. In the 
same strain he frequently wished Father Peters a 
life-guard-man, that he might haye caned him before 
the Court-gate of Whitehall. ‘ These fellows,’ said 
he, ‘put me in mind of murderers in popish coun- 
tries, who if they ran into a church after cutting a 
throat, are secured from all danger of punishment. 
Our English ruffians too are frequently safe, if they 
can but show a lawyer’s gown, or a priest’s cowl,’ 
My grandmother, Lady Pumpkin, was a prudent 
woman, and, not without some difficulty, persuaded 
Sir Josiah to content himself with drinking constant 
bumpers to ‘prosperity to the church andstate,’ with- 
out fighting duels or breaking heads in defence of 
the British constitution. Indeed he might well be 
content with the glory he had obtained, having 
been once shot through the leg, and carrying the 
marks of seven-and-twenty wounds in different 
parts of his body, all boldly acquired by single 
combats, in defence of nominal liberty, and real 
loyalty, during king Charles the Second’s reign. 

« My father was returned for a borough in Wales, 
in the second parliament of king William. This 
drew him every winter to London; and he fever 
took his leave of Sir Josiah without receiving a 
strict command, to do some brave act, becoming a 
man of honour 8nd a Pumpkin.” As he was re- 
markably an obedient son, and indeed as we were 
all, not only as Pumpkins, but as old Britons, very 
choleric and fieryy my father scarce ever returned 
home without some glorioys achievement, the hero- 
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ism of which generally reached Pumpkin-hall be- 
fore.the hero. Of his several exploits, give me 
leave only to mention three; not so much in re- 
gard to his honour, as that they cdrry in them 
some particular and remarkable circumstances. 
«There was an intimacy between my father and 
Major John Davis of the foot-guards. Their first 
acquaintance and friendship had begun when the 
major was quartered at a market-town near Pump- 
kin-hall, Their regards had continued towards 
each other with the greatest strictness for several 
years ; when one day at dinner with a large com- 
pany ata tavern, my father jocularly in discourse 
said, ‘Ah! Major! Major! you still love to ride 
the fore-borse ;’ alluding to his desire of bein 
foremost in all parties of pleasure. Major Davis 
immediately changed colour, and took the earliest 
opportunity of calling Mr. Pumpkin aside, and de- 
manding satisfaction. My father asked for what ? 
The Major made no reply but by drawing his sword. 
They fought, and the major was soon disarmed. 
‘ Now Jack,’ says my father, ‘ pray tell me what 
we fought for?’ ‘Ah, Ralph,’ replied the major, 
‘why did you reproach me with having been a 
postillion ? It is true L was one; but by what means 
did you know it, and when you did know it, why 
would you hint it to the company, by saying that I 
still loved to ride the fore-horse ?’ My father pro- 
tested his ignorance of the fact, and consequently 
his innocence of intending any affront. The two 
friends were immediately reunited as strongly as 
before ; and the major ever afterwards was particu- 
larly cautious how he discovered! his original, or 
blindly followed the folly of his own suspicions, 
“One of my,father’s tavern-companions, captain 
Shadow, who was very youngf*very giddy, and 
almost as weak in body as in mind, challenged hin 
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on a supposed affront, in not receiving the return of 
a bow which he had made to my father, in the play- 
house. They were to fight in Hyde Park: bwt as the 
captain was" drawing his sword with the fiercest 
indignation, it luckily occured to his thoughts that 
the provocation might possibly have been undesign- 
ed, or if otherwise, that the revenge he had medi- 
tated was of too cruel and bloody a nature; he 
therefore begged pardon of his adversary, and made 
up the affair. é 

“TI wish this had been the last of my father’s 
combats, but he was unhappily engaged in a duel 
with a French officer, who had taken the wall of 
him ; and in that duel he received a wound, which, 
after throwing him several months into a languish- 
ing miserable condition, at last proved fatal by end- 
ing in a mortification. He bore his long illness with 
amazing fortitude ; but often expressed an abhor- 
rence of these polite and honourable murdexs ; and 
wished that he might have lived some years longer, 
only to have shown that he durst not fight. 

“ Tleave you Mr, Fitz-Adam, to make your mo~ 
ral reflections on these several stories ; but I can- 
not conclude my letter without giving you an 
account of the only duel in which my poor dear 
husband Mr. Solomon Muzzy, was engaged ; if a 
man may be said to be engaged who was scarce 
ever awake, 

“« Mr. Muzzy was very fat, and extremely lethar- 
gic. To be sure he had courage sufficient for a 
major-gencral ; but he was nof only unwicldy, but 
so lethargically stupid, that he fell asleep even in 
musical assembli®s, and snored in the play-house 
as bad, poor man ! as he used to snore in his bed. 
However, having received many {aunts and re- 
proaches from my®srandfather, who was become by 
age very tart and peevish,she resolved to challenge . 
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his own cousin-german by the mother’s side, briga- 
dicr Truncheon of Soho-square. It seems the 
person Challenged fixes upon:the placg and weap- 
ons, “Truncheon a deepesighted man, chose Prim- 
rose hill for the field‘of battle, and swords for the 
weapons of defence. ‘To avoid suspicion, and to 
prevent a discovery, they were to walk together 
from Piccadilly where we then lived, to the summit 
of Primrose-hill. Trancheon’s scheme took effect, 
Mr. Muzzy was much fatigued and out of breath 
with the walk. However he drew his sword ; and, 
as he assured me himself, began to attack his cou- 
sin Truncheon with a valour which must have 
charmed my grandfather, had he been present. 
The brigadier went back; Mr. Muzzy pursued ; 
but not having his adversary's alacrity, he stopped 
alittle to take breath. He stopped, alas ! too long: 
his lethargy came on with more than ordinary vio- 
lence :*he first dozed, as he stood upon his legs, 
and then beginning to nod forwards, dropt by de- 
grees upon his face in a most profound sleep. | 
Truncheon, base man! took this opportunity to 
wound my husband as he lay snoring on the ground; 
and he had the cunning to direct his stab in such a 
manner, as to make it supposed that Mr. Muzzy 
had fled, and in his flight had reccived a wound in 
the most ignominious part of his body. You will 
ask what became of the seconds? they were both 
killed upon the spot; but being only two servants, 
the one a butler, the other a cook, they were buried 
the same night ; and by the power of a little money 
properly applied, nu further inqujry was’ever made 
about them. 

“Mr. Muzzy, wounded as he was, the blood 
trickling from Aim in great abundance, might pro- 
bably have slept upon that spot for many hours, 
hod he not been awakentd by the crue! bites of a, 
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mastiff, The dog began-first to lick his blood, and 
then tearing his clothes, fell upon the wounded part 
as if it had been carrion. My poor hysband was 
thoroughly &vakened by the new hurt he had re- 
ceived; and indeed it was impossible to have slept, 
while he was losing whole collops of the fattest and 
most pulpy part of his flesh! so that he was brought 
home to me, much more wounded, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
by the teeth of the mastiff, than by the sword of his 
cousin Truncheon. 

“ This, Sir, is the real fact, as it happened ; al- 
though I well know that the Truncheon family take 
the liberty of telling a very different story, much to 
the dishonour of my husband’s memory. Permit 
me, Mr. Fitz-Adam, by your means, to do public 
justice to Mr. Muzzy’s character, and at the same 
time to assure you that I am, 

“ sir, 
“ Your obliged and obedient. 
“humble servant, : 
“MARY MUZZY. 


. 
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For the entertainment of those of my readers who 
love variety, and to oblige those of my correspond- 
ents whose epistles to me are too short to be pub- 
lished singly, I have set apart this paper for mis- 
cellaneous produ®tions.° 


“TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 
Ta e 
SIR, 
“Tr you are a strong-bodied man, be so kind as 
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to open your arms to _ readers, and lift them 
down safely from their high-heeled shoes. Iam 
really i& pain when I see a pretty wowan tottering 
along uncertain at every step she takes whether she 
shall stand or fall. “If the ladies intend by this - 
fashion to display the leg to greater advantage, to _ 
be sure we are obliged to them: but I cannot help 
being of opinion, that the shortness of the modern 
petticoat might fully answer this desirable purpose. 

“ Pray Mr, Fitz-Adam, favour us with your 
thoughts upon this matter; and if you can reduce 
this enormity, and take the ladies down, I will not 
say in their wedding only, but, in all their shoes, 
you will oblige every husband and father, whose 
wife and daughters may be liable from walking in 
stilts, to make false steps. 

“Tam, &c. 
“T. H.” 
SIR, 

“ As almost every session convinces us that it is 
not beneath the wisdom of parliament to spend 
much time and consideration in the enacting and 
amending laws for the preservation of the game, 
and to determine who should, and who should not 
be his own butcher or poulterer in the ficlds ; it is 
much to be wendered at, that the same vigilant care 
has not been extended to the employments of leisure 
and opulence in town ; and to determine what estate 
or place should qualify a man to play at cards or 
dice : how much he must be possessed of to sit down 
to a game of all-fours: how much more to cut in at 
whist, or to make one at a party,of brag: or how 
much more still to punt at faro, or to sit down at a 
hazard-table : always observing to privy-counsellors 
and members of either house, an,exclusive privilege 
of ruining themselves at any game they shall think 
proper to play at. 2 
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“I dare say, Mt. Fit#’Xdam, a bare hint of this 
will be sufficient to ge it carried into a law ; es- 
pecially if ite added, that till such a law & made, 
my lord and the chairman are upon a level in their 
amusements ; except that his lordship is losing his 
estate with great temper and good-breeding at 
White’s, and the chairman beggaring his family 
with oaths and curses in a nightcellar. 

“Tam, sir, 
‘Your humble servant, 
“Ww, X.” 
“str, 

“Your paper upon servants put me in mind of a 
passage in the Jife of the marquis, afterwards duke, 
of Ormond, which I believe will not be unentertain- 
ing to your readers. 

“ The marquis having been invited by a French 
noblemen to pass some days at his house in St. Ger- 
main en laye, in compliance with an inconvenient 
English custom, at his coming away, left with the 
maitre d hotel ten pistoles, to be distributed amongst 
the servants. It was all the money he had, nor did 
he know how to get credit for more when he reach- 
ed Paris. As he was upon the road ruminating on 
this melancholy circumstance, and contriving how 
to raise a small supply for present use, he was sur- 
prised at being told by his servant, that the noble- 
man at whose house he had been entertained, was 
behind, driving furiously, as if he was desirous of 
overtaking him. 

‘“« The marquis, it seems, had scarce left St. Ger- 
main, when the distribution of the money he had 
given, caused a great disturbance amongst the ser- 
vants; who exalting their own service and attend- 
ance, complained af the maitre d’ hofel’s partiality. 
The nobleman, hearing an unusual noise in his fa- 

YOL, XXIII. p- 
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mily, and, upon inquiry into the matter, finding 
what it was, took the ten pistoles, and causing 
horses ¢o be put.to his chariot, made all the haste 
that was possible after the marquis of Ormond. 
The marquis upon notice of his approach, got off 
his horse as the other quitted his chariot, and ad~ 
vanced to embrace him with great affection and 
respect ; but was strangely surprised to find a cold- 
ness in the nobleman, which fprbad all embraces till 
he had received satisfaction in a point which had 
given him great offence. He asked the marquis 
if he had reason to complain of any disrespect or 
defect which he met with in the too mean, but very 
friendly entertainment, which his house afforded: 
and being answered by the marquis, that his treat- 
ment had been full of civility; that he had never 
passed so many days more agreeably in his life, and 
could not but wonder that the other should suspect 
the contrary: the nobleman then told him, ‘ That | 
the leaving ten pistoles to be distributed amongst 
the servants, was treating his house as an inn, and 
was the greatest affront that could be offered to a 
man of quality: that he paid his own servants well, 
and had hired them to wait on his friends as well as 
himself: that he considered him as a stranger who 
might be unacquainted with the customs of France, 
and err through some practice deemed less dis- 
honourable in his own country; otherwise his re- 
sentment should have prevented any expostulation : 
but as the case stood, after having explained the 
nature of the affair, he must either redress the mis- 
take by receiving back the ten pistoles,or give him 
the usual satisfaction of men of honour for an avowed 
affront.’ The marquis. acknowledged his error, took, 
back his money, and returned to Paris with less 
anxiety about his subsistence. © 
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“ Your readers, Mr. Fitz-Adam, may learn from 
this story, that all our fashions are not borrowed 
from Francee 

“ Yours, &c. 
“AZ” 
“ HONOURED SIR, 

« Tr is to acquaint you that I am a gentleman's 
servant, and that | have read the letter upon ser- 
vants, signed O. S. in the World of the 21st of 
February last: and though I admit thg charge 
brought against us in that letter to be true, name- 
ly, that those who have nothing to give may go 
whistle for a clean plate or a glass fi siden yet L 
do not agree that a poor poet, for I am sure he must 
be a poet that wrote that letter; ifhe had been a 
gentleman, he would have done as gentlemen do; 
Tsay, that I do not agree that a poor poet, has any 
right to abuse those that are his betters. A good 
servant, and one who knows his business, will en- 
deavour all he can to keép low people from intrud- 
ing at his master’s table: and yet so far are any 
of us from holding poets in contempt, that they are 
always welcome to a dinner in the hall with the best 
of us, and have free leave to read their verses, or 
sing their songs, for the entertainment of the com- 
pany. 

“If this same Mr. O. §. had been a philosopher 
or a man of deep learning, he might have had some 
sort of reason to find fault; for it 1s not to be denied 
that we are a little apt to overlook such sort of gen- 
try; but not so much because they have nothing to 
give, as from angabsence of mind which we con- 
stantly observe in these philosophers and men of 
deep learning, who if they ask for bread, beer, or 
wine, are as well contented with ef], vinegar, or 
mustard, or any thing else that happens to be readi- 
est at hand. ¥ 

bp? 
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“1 beg pardon for troubling you with this letter, 
which -is only to set these matters in a clear light, 
and to fequest that you will publish ng more papers 
about servants, but let things go en in the old 
way; and in so doing you will oblige us all in 
general, and in particular, 

‘© HONOURED SIR, 
«Your dutiful servant to command, 
“LK” 


As I Sm desirous of being a peace-maker upon 
all occasions, I shall comply with the request of 
this correspondent, and conclude my paper with a 
hint to all gentlemen in livery, that as poets, philo~ 
sophers, and men of learning, will be somctimes in- 
truders at their masters’ tables, Iet them consider 
them as brethren, and treat them with humanity. 


. 
———— 
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Woriis “largsion. 


“TO Mit. FITZ-ADAM. 
“sir, 


“ Your correspondent in your sixty-third paper 
has, I must confess, shown no less ingenuity than 
the Duke de Vivonne did wit in‘nis celebrated an- 
swer to Louis the fourtcenth, upon that king’s ask- 
ing him at table, Mais 4 quoi sert de lire? La lecture, 
said the duke, fait 4 lesprit ce Gue vos perdriz font 
a mes jotes. But whatever now doctrine these 
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gentlemen are pleased to broach, that books are the 
food of the mind, I must beg leave to say, that they 
have from tie immemorial been called: physic, not 
food: and for this I appeal to the famous inscrip- 
tion on the Alexandrian library, which 1 have placed 
at thé head of ny letter, physic for the soul. 

“ For my own part, I can truly say, that I have 
considered all books as physic from my earlfest 
youth ; and so indeed have most of my school-fel- 
lows and acquaintance, and nauseated them accord- 
ingly: nor can any of us at this time endure the 
sight or touch of them, not even a present from 
the author, unless it be as thoroughly gilt as the most 
loathsome pill, or qualified and made palatable by 
the syrup of a dedication. 

“ Those who have endeavoured to conquer this 
disgust, have given the most forcible proofs of the 
truth of my argument: many of them by venturing 
to prascribe to themsclves, have so injudiciously 
taken their potions, that their minds have been 
thrown into various ill habits and disorders. Some 
have fallen into so lax astate, that they could neither 
digest nor keep any thing whatsoever. Nay, I have 
been acquainted with such as have taken the most in- 
nocent and salutary of these medicines, but by over- 
dosing themselves, and making no allowance for 
their own corrupt and acrimonious humours, have 
fallen into the most violent agitations, discharging 
such a quantity of undigested and virulent matter, 
that they have poisoned the neighbourhood round. 
Some, only upon taking the quantity of a few pages, 
have stared, raved, foamed at the mouth, and dis- 
covered all the symptoms of madness; while the very 
samc dose has had the contrary effect upon others, 
operating only as an Opiate. . ; 

“ The true and $enuine food of the mind is news. 
‘That this is incontestible, appears from the numbers 

ps 
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of souls in this metropolis who subsist entirely upon 
this dict, without the least addition of any other 
nouriskment whatsoever. In all ages and countries 
the pocts have constantly described te avidity with 
which it is taken, by the figurative expressions of 
eating or drinking. Shakspeare uses a more general 
term: 
e 
With open mouth swallowing a taylor’s news, 


Another witty author calls news the manna of the 
day : alluding to that food with which the Israelites 
were supplied in the wilderness from day to day, 
and which in a very little time became stale and cor- 
rupt: as indeed Providence has in its wisdom or- 
dained that all kinds of sustenance shall be in their 
nature corruptible, to remind man continually of 
the dependency of his state on earth, Whereas 
physic, particularly of the modern chymical pre- 
paration, preserves its efficacy and virtues’ uncor- 
rupted and unimpaired by time ; a property it has 
in common with books ; which never suffer by age, 
provided they are originally well composed, and of 
good ingredients. The principal of these ingre- 
dients was gencrally thought to be wit; and I fancy, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, by the quantity of it with which 
you now and then season your speculations, that 
you have adopted that opinion. But let me tell you, 
Sir, that though my supposition should be true, you 
are'in the wrong to rely upon it too much; for 
though this seasoning should happen to preserve 
them for the admiration of former times, it is cer- 
tainly your business to acommod-te yourself to the 
taste of the present. If therefore, you would make 
sure of customers, give us news; for which there 
is as constant ‘a demand as for daily bread : and as 
for your wit, which is a Juxury, treat it as the Dutch 
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do their spices; burn half of it, and you may pos- 
sibly render the remaining half of some value. But 
if you produce all you have for the market, you 
will soon fired it become a mere drug, and’ bear no 
price. 
“Tam, 
* Your friend and well-wisher, 
“A.B. 


IT have published this letter just as I received 
and as a proof that my correspondent is not 
singular in his opinion of wit, I must observe that 
the sagacious author of the late excellent abridge- 
ment of the history af France expresses a doubt that 
the present age may depreciate wit, as the last ex- 
ploded learning, “Prenons garde que le 18* siccle 
ne decrie Vesprit, comme le 17"* avoit decrid Ueru- 
dition. 

The sixteenth century produced the greatest 
number of men of the most profound erudition : and 
notwithstanding those of the seventeenth despised 
them for their labourious application, it is evident 
that it was owing to those labours that their succes- 
sors attained their knowledge with so much ease. 

Towards the end of the last century, some pos- 
sessed, and many affected, a pure taste in litera- 
ture; and setting up for a standard the writings of 
the ancients, very liberally rewarded those who 
imitated them the nearest in chastity of composi- 
tion, But no sooner had Monsieur Galland trans- 
lated the Arabian Tales, than the whole French 
nation ran mad, and would never after read any 
thing but wretched imitations of their most wild 
extravagancies ; for it ought to be observed, that 
some of those original stories contained useful 
morals and well-dyawn pictures front common life; 
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and it may be to those stories, perhaps, that we owe 
that species of writing which is at once so enter- 
tainingeand instructive ; and in whigh a very emi+ 
nent wit, to the honour of this nation, has shown 
himself’ so incomparably superior in drawing natu- 
ral characters. But these were not the parts which 
had the fortune to please: the enchantments, the 
monsters, and transformations, engaged all their at- 
tention: insomuch that the famous Count Hamilton, 
with a pleasant indignaton at this folly, wrote atale 
of wonders, with design to ridicule these idle books 
by an aggravated imitation: but with an effect so 
directly vontrary to his intention, that to this day 
France is continually producing little pieces of that 
extravagant turn; while England, that land of liberty, 
equally indifferent to works of wit, and encouragin: 
the licentiousness of the‘old comedy, can relish 
nothing but personal character, or wanton romance, 
Hence arises that swarm of memoirs, all filled with 
abuse or impurity, which, whatever distinctions my 
present correspondent may make in relation to 
food and physic, are the poison of the mind. 

The best antidote to this poison, and the most 
salutary in every respect, is that species of writing 
which may properly be termed regimen; which, par- 
taking of the qualities both of physic and food, at 
once cleanses and sustains the patient. Such have 
1 studied to make these my papers; which are 
therefore neither given daily for sustenance, nor oc- 
casionally as medicine, but regularly and weekly as 
an aherative. I have been extremely careful in the 
composition, that there shall not be wanting a pro- 
per quantity of sweet, acid, and‘salt ; yet so justly 
proportioncd, as not to cloy, sour, or lacerate the 
weakest stomach. The success I have met with 
will be better proved by the atf@stations of my pa- 
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tients, than by any boasts of my own. Out of many 
hundreds of these attestations, I shall content my- 
self at present with only publishing the follewing 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM BATH, 


“ STR, 


“ I caw assure you with the greatest truth» 
that my three eldest daughters were for more than 
a whole winter most strangely affected with a naked- 
ness in the shoulders, insomuch that the thinnest 
and slightest covering whatsoever was almost insup- 
portable, especially in public. The best advice in 
the place was procured, but the disease increased 
with so much violence, that many expressed their 
opinion that every part of the body was in danger 
of the infection. “At last, when nothing else would 
do, they were prevailed upon to enter into a regular 
course of your papers, and in a very few wevks, to 
the surprize of every body in the rooms, were per- 
fectly cured. I therefore beg of you, good Sir, to 
let the bearer have thirty dozen of the papers, for 
which he will pay you. 

“Iam, sir,” &c 

The original letter sealed with a coronet, may 

be scen at Mr. Dodsley’s in Pall-Mall. 
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a 
Ne scuticd dignum horribili sectére flagello. 
Hor. sat. i. 8, 119. 


I vLvaTrer myseM it must have been frequently 
remarked, that I have hitherto executed the office 
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I have undertaken without any of that harshness 
which may dcrerve the name of satire, but on the 
contraty with that gentle and good-Fumoured ridi- 
cule, which rather indicates the wishes of paternal 
tenderness, than the dictates of magisterial autho- 
rity. My edicts carry with them nothing penal. 
After I have spent five pages out of six to show that 
the ladies disfigure their persons, and the gentlemen 
their parks and gardens, by too much art, I make 
no other conclusion, than by coolly informing them, 
that each would be more beautiful, if nature was less 
disguised. 

A certain great traveller, happening to take Flo- 
rence in one of his tours, was much caressed and 
‘admired by the Great Duke. The variety of coun- 
‘tries he had seen, and his vivacity in describing the 
customs, manners, and characters of their inhabi- 
tants, rendered him highly entertaining. But it 
happened a little unfortunately that he had taken a 
fancy to adopt one of the fashions of the East, that 
of wearing whiskers, which he did in the fullest and 
largest extent of the mode. The Great Duke could 
by no means relish this fashion; and as constantly 
as he finished bis second bottle, his disgust would 
break out, though never with greater harsliness than 
in the following words: ¢ Signor Giranmondo, I am 
not duke of Tuscany while you wear those whiskers.’ 
Tn like manner I say, I am not Adam Fitz-Adam 
while the ladies wear such enormous hoops, such 
short petticoats, and such vast patches near the left 
eye; or while gentlemen ruin their fortunes and 
constitutions by play, or deformethe face-of nature 
by the fopperies of art. 

The moderation of the duke of Tuscany, who, 
with the help of a pair of Scissprs, might so easily 
have removed the object which at once offended and 
degraded him, is greatly to be preferred to the ty- 
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ranny of Procrustes, whose delicate eye for propor- 
tion was apt to take such offence at an over-grayn 
person, that he would order him to be shortened ta 
the just standard by cutting off his feet But a ty- 
rannical system cannot be lasting: and violent wca- 
sures must destroy that harmony which I am de- 
sirous should long subsist between me and those 
whom I have undertaken to govern, even were it 
probable that I could carry such measures into ex- 
ecution, But nothing exposes weakness so much 
as threats which we are not able to enforce. It is 
told us in the Acts, ‘ that forty of the Jews bound 
themselves under a curse, that they would neither 
eat nor drink till they had killed Paul.’ We hear, 
no more of those Jews, though the apostle survived 
their menaces. I flatter myself that I have no less 
zeal for the abolishing folly and false taste ; yet I 
am so far from uttering any such threats, that I very 
frankly confess I intend to eat and drink as heartily 
as if there was no such thing as folly remaining in 
the world. My enemies indeed have been pleased 
to throw out that it is owing to my desire of con- 
tinuing to gratify those appetites, that I have not 
long ago entirely suppressed all folly whatsoever. 
They rake no scruple of asserting, that there would 
not have been so much as a patch, pompoon, or 
Chinese rail, remaining among us, if J had not 
thought proper to borrow a picce of policy from the 
rat-catchers, who suffer a small part of the vermin 
to escape, that their trade may not be at an end. 
But I must take the liberty of acquainting these 
gentlemen, that they know as little of me as of hu- 
man nature, the chiase after folly being like hunting 
a witch; if you run her down in one shape, she 
starts up in another, so that there issno manner of 
danger that the gfe will be destroyed. And I 
most solemnly declare, thaswherever I have seen a 
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beautiful face, or a fine garden, very grossly de- 
formed by injudicious attempts at amendment, I 
have }fooured with the greatest earngstness to ef- 
fect_a reformation, But where the conduct of my 
pupils, though sometimes faulty in itself, has been 
harmless in its consequences, I have constantly 
forborne, and will as constantly forbear, an officious 
reprehension of it, however disagreeable such for- 
bearance may appear in the eyesof these gentlemen. 

It is upon this plan, that { have suppressed innu- 
merable complaints from splenetic and ill-humoured 
correspondents: as a specimen of which complaints 
Ishall lay before my readers the beginnings of some 
of their letters. 


“ sir, 


“TAM greatly offended at the inconsistent beha- 
viour ef a lady of my acquaintance. You see her 
ina morning at St. James’s church, and in the even= 
ing at the play-house in Drury-lane. One would 
think that either religion should drive plays out of 
her head, or plays religion. Pray Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
tell her how absurd-—— 

“SIR, i 

“ I TROUBLE you with this letter to make my com- 
plaints of a very great evil, and to desire your ani- 
madverson upon it. I returned yesterday from a 
month’s visit to a family in the country, where, in 
every particular but one, we passed our time as be- 
came reasonable beings. Wheg, the weather was 
good, we walked abroad; when bad, we amused 
_ ourselves within doors, either with entertaining con- 
versation, or instructive books. But it was the cus- 
tom of the family, though in all other respects very 
worthy people, constantly to play at cards for 2 
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whole hour before supper. Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
this method of killing time. ” . 
e 
« SIR, 





“ T am shocked at the indecency of the modern 
head-dress. Do the ladies intend to lay aside all 
modesty, and go naked ? a 





This is the manner in which undistinguishing zeal 
treats things that are in themselves indifferent: for 
is it not matter of absolute indifference whether a 
lady wears on her head a becoming ornament of 
clean lace, or her own hair? Or if there be any pre- 
ference, would it not be shown both from nature 
and experience to be on the side of the hair ? 


Num tu, que tenuit dives Achemenes, 
Aut pinguis Phrygia Mygdonias opes 
Permutare velis crine Licinia? 
HOR, CAR, ii, 12, 21, 


Horace, we see, prefers a beautiful head of hair 
to the riches of a king. But I cannot help giving 
it as my opinion, that Licinia’s hair flowed in natu- 

.ral ringlets, without being tortured by irons or con- 
fined by innumerable pins. Yet though I have seen 
with patience the cap diminishing to the size of a 
patch, I have not with the same unconcern observed 
the patch enlarging itself to the size of a cap. It 
is with great sorrow that I already see it in posses- 
sion of that beautiful mass of blue which borders 
upon theeye. . Seould it increase on the side of - 
that exquisite feature, what an eclipse have we to 
dread ?- But surely it is to be hoped the ladies will 
not give up that place to a plaster, which the bright- 
est jewel in the universe would want lustre td sup- 
ply. : : 


rt awed ir “a: 
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I find that I am almost insensibly got upon the 
only subject which is likely to move my indignation, 
and. carry-me beyond the bounds of, that modera- 
tion which I have boasted of above. 1 shall there- 
fore conclude this paper with offering terms of com- 
position to those of my fair readers who are willing 
to treat with me. The first is, that all those young 
ladies, who find it difficult to wean themselves from 
patches all at once, shal] be allowed to wear them, 
in what number, size, and figure they please, on 
such parts of the body as are, or should be, most 
covered from sight. The second, and I shall offer 
no more, is, that any lady, who happens to prefer 
the simplicity of such ornaments to the glare of her 
jewela, shall, upon disposing of the said jewels for 
the benefit of the Foundling or any other hospital, 
be permitted to wear, by way of publishing her good 
deeds to the world, as many patches on her face 
as she has contributed hundreds of pounds to so 
laudable a benefaction. By pursuing this method, 
the public will be benefitted, and patches, though 
no ornament, will be an honour, to the sex. 


——— 
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Ne cures ca, que stult® miraris et optas, 
Discere et audire, et meliori credere non vis? 


« Hor. ib. 47, 
ee 


Tr is an observation of the duke de Rochefaucault 
‘ that there are many people in the world who would 
never have been in love if they had never heard 
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there is nothing more certain, than that mankind 
pursue with much greater ardour, what they are 
talked into ag admiration of, than what they are 
prompted to by their natural passions ; nay, so great 
is the infatuation, that we frequently see them relin- 
quishing real gratifications, for the sake of following 
ideal notions, or the accidental mode of thinking of 
the present times. 

The story of the princess Parizade in the Arabian 
Tales, is a proper illustration of what I have here 
advanced. I shall give my readers a short abstract 
of this story, as it may furnish matter for reflection, 
and a very useful moral, to such of them as regulate 
their whole conduct, and ‘even their desires, by 
fashion. 

This princess, the happiest as well as most beau- 
tiful of her sex, lived with her two beloved brothers 
in a splended palace, situated in the midst of a de- 
lightful park, and the most exquisite gardens of the 
east. It happaned one day, while the princes were 
hunting, that an old woman eame to the gate, and 
desired admittance to the oratory, that she might 
say her prayers. The princess no sooner knew of 
her request than she granted it, giving orders to 
her attendants, that after the good woman's prayers 
were ended, they should show her all the apart- 
ments of the palace, and then bring her into the 
hall where she herself.was sitting. Every thing was 
performed as directed; and the princess, having re~ 
galed her guest with some fruits and eweet-meats, 
among many other questions, asked her what she 
thought ~~ : palace. 

Oo » answered the old woman, ‘ your pa- 
lace is beautiful, regular and magnificently fur- 
nished ; its situatign is delightful, and its gardens 
are beyond compare. But yet, if you will give me 
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leave to speak freely, there are three things want- 
ing to make it perfect.’ My good mother,’ in- 
terrupted the princess Parizade, ‘ what are those 
three things? I conjure you in God’s name to tell 
me what they are; and if there be a possibility of 
obtaining them, neither difficulties nor danger shall 
stop me in the attempt.’ ‘ Madam,’ returned the 
old woman, ‘the first of these three things is the 
Talking Bird, the second is the Singing ‘Tree, and 
the third is the Yellow or Golden Water.’ ¢ Ab, 
my good mother,’ cried the princess, ‘ how much 
am I obliged to you for the knowledge of these 
things! ‘They are no doubt the greatest curiosities 
in the world, and unless you can tell me where they 
are to be found, I am the most unhay py of women.” 
‘The old woman satisfied the princess in that material 
point, and then took her leave. 

The story goes on to inform us, that when the 
two princes returned from hunting, they found the 
princess Parizade so wrapt up in thought, that they 
imagined some great misfortune had befallen her, 
which when they had conjured her to acquaint them ° 
with, she only lifted up her eyes to look upon them, 
and then fixed them again upon the ground, telling 
them nothing disturbed her. The entreaties of the 
two princes, however, at last prevailed, and the prin- 
cess addressed them in the following manner. 

* You have often told me, my dear brothers, and 
T have always believed, that this house, which our 
father built, was complete in every thing; but I have 
learnt this day that it wants three things; these are 
the Talking Bird, the Singing ‘Trge, and the Yellow 
Water. <n old woman has made this discovery to 
me, and told me the place where they are to be 
found, and the way thither. Perhaps you may look 
upon these rarities as triffes; Wut think what you 
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please, I am fully persuaded that they are abso- 
lutely necessary ; and whether you value them or 
not, I cannot be easy without them.” 

The sequel tells us, that after the princess Pari- 
zade had expressed herself with this proper spirit 
upon the occasion, the brothers, in pity to her wants, 
went in pursuit of these necessaries, and that fail- 
ing in the enterprize, they were one after another 
turned into stone. 

The application of this tale & so universal, that 
the enumerating particulars is almost an unneces- 
sary labour. e whole fashionable world are so 
many Parizades ; and things not only useless in their 
natures, but also ugly in themselves, from having 
been once termed charming’ by some fashionable 
leaders of modern taste, are now become so neces- 
sary that nobody can do without them. 

But though this story happens to be told of a lady, 
the folly it particularizes is chiefly to be found in 
the other sex : | mean, in respect to the pernicious 
consequences attending vain and chimerical pur- 
suits. 

If we enter into the strictest examination of these 
idle longings in the women, we shall find that they 
seldom amount to any thing more than a dissipation 
of their pin money, without any other ill conse- 
quence than that of turning their thoughts from 
some real good, which they actually possess, to an 
imaginary expectation. ‘The passion for shells, old 
china, and the like, is confessedly trifling ; but it is 
only blameable in proportion to the anxiety with 
which it ig, pursued: but what is this in comparison 
of the desolation of ambition, the waste of magni- 
ficence, and the ruin of play ? 

Madame Montespan’s coach andsix mice was 
not a more idle, though it was a less mischievous 
folly, than the armics of her lover, Leuis the four- 
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teenth. The ambition of that monarch to emulate 
the conquerors of antiquity; of Cesar to rival 
Alexander; of Alexander to resemble the hero of 
his darling poem, the Iliad ; the desigtis of Pyrrhus, 
and the projects of Xerxes; what were they but coun- 
terparts to a passion for the Talking Bird, the Sing- 
ing Tree, and the Yellow Water? 

To descend a little into private life, how many 
do we see daily talked into a rage for building, gar- 
dening, painting, and divers other expenses, to the 
embarrassing a fortune which would more than suf- 
ficiently supply the necessaries of life? Among the 
numbers who have changed a sober plan of living 
for one of riot and excess, the greatest part have 
been converted by the urguments in a drinking song 
Thousands have taken the same fruitless and ex- 
pensive journey, because they have heard that it is 
very John Trott not to have visited France, and 
that a person who has not been abroad has seen no- 
thing. I was once told by a gentleman, who had 
undone himself by keeping running horses, that he 
owed his ruin toa strong impression made upon him, 
when a boy, by his father’s butler, who happened 
to declare in his hearing, ‘ that it was a creditable 
thing to keep good cattle; and that if he was a 
gentleman, he should take great pleasure in being 
always well mounted.’ 

But to apply our fable to the most recent instance 
of this species of infatuation: How often have we 
seen an honest country gentleman, who has lived a 
truly happy life, blessed in his family, amused with 
his farms and gardens, entertained by his own bene- 
licence, usefully employed in tht adnginisttation of 
justice, or in reconciling the differences-of his liti- 
gious neighbours ; but who being talked into an 
opinion of the great service a“nan might do his 
country, aswell as honour to himself, by getting into 
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parliament, has given up all his real enjoyments and 
useful occupations for this imaginary phantom, 
which has only taught him by experience, what he 
might have dearnt from example, that the family 
interest, as it is called, is too often the destruction 
of the family estate. 

As to all those gentlemen who have gained their 
elections, I most sincerely wish them joy: and for 
those who have been disappointed, and who now 
may have leisure to turn their thoughts from their 
country to themselves, I beg leave to recommend 
to them the pleasures, and I may add, the duties 
of domestic life: in comparison of which all other 
advantages are nothing more than the Talking 
Bird, the Singing Tree, and the Yellow Water. 
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—Ille potens sui 
Latusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dirisse, ‘visi: cras vel atrd 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vel sole puro: non tamen irrittum 
Quodcunque retro est, efficiet— 
Hor, CAR, iii, 29. 41. 


Ir was the saying of Epaminondas, upon being asked 
which of ali his friends he esteemed most, that 
‘ they must all dig before such a question could be 
answered.’.* But if Epaminondas had lived in this 
country, and in these times, he would have known 
that the greatest heroes at their deaths, are fre 
quently those who have been the greatest villains ir 
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their lives. And yet most men are apt to think like 
Epaminondas, and to pass their judgements upon a 
man’s life from what he has said and acted in the 
last scene of it ; that season being thought the sea- 
son of sincerity, because dissimulation is to no pur- 
pose, and because the consciénce finds ease in dis- 
closing crimes which can no longer profit us, and 
which threaten us with destruction in the state to 
which we are hastening, unless truly confessed and 
repented of in this. But of those who die in their 
beds, as well as malefactors, I have known and 
heard of many debauched and dissolute men who 
have met death with the utmost patience and resig- 
nation ; while the pious and moral christian, whose 
life has been spent in the constant exercise of re- 
ligion and virtue, has beheld its approaches with 
confusion ; and from a consciousness of not having 
done exactly as he ought to have done upon every 
occasion, has died fearful and desponding. 

From hence it will appear that those who judge 
of men’s lives by their behaviour at their deaths, 
will be sometimes mistaken. The contempt of death 
may be owing in many to insensibility ; in some to 
x brutal courage ; in others to the dislike of life ;ina 
few to philosophy; as well as in many to a well- 
grounded hope of a happy hereafter. The jest of Sir 
‘Thomas Moore upon the scaffold, who, after laying 
his head upon the block, bade the executioner stay 
till he had put aside his beard, because that had coni- 
mitted no treason, was no more a proof of the good- 
ness of his life, if there had been no other voucher, 
than that of the murdererat thegallows,who entreat- 
ed thehangman not to touch his neck with his fingers 
because he was ticklish. ‘The thief for thé reputation 
of dying hard, as it is called, and the philosopher, 
to support the doctrine he has faught, that death 
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is no evil, will rush into eternity with an affected 
bravery, and offend Heaven rather than confess 
their apprehensions of dissolution. 

Men are sometimes hypocrites in their last mo- 
ments through pride, as they have been all their 
lives through interest; nor will it appear strange 
that they are so: for as every man is desirous, if it 
can be done without much trouble, of leaving a good 
name behind him, he is unwilling to confess at his 
death that he has been a rogue all his life. Upon 
principles like these have the worst of criminals 
gone to the gallows with as much triumph and ex- 
ultation, as the martyrs of old did to the stake for 
the cause of Heaven and religion. 

For my own part, and I hope it will not be im- 
puted to me as presumption, I should think of death 
with much greater terror than I do, if I considered 
it as the fical end of being. The thought of anni- 
hilation to one whose life has nat been marked with 
any of the capital vices, and whose frailties, he 
humbly hopes, are no more than those which are in- 
cident to humanity; who has been unprofitable to 
his Maker because he was human, and to mankind 
because unfriended by fortune; and whose con- 
nexions in this life have been such as to make him 
desirous of their eternal duration ; I say, to one who 
thus thinks, and whe hopes he has thus lived, the 
thought of annihilation would make death most ter- 
rible. And yet in the circle of my own acquaint- 
ance, I have found a man of a decent life and con~ 
versation, who wished well to every body, and who 
loved and enjoyed his friends, but who, through a 
tedious and gainful illness, had conceived sleep to 
be so great~a blessing as to make him wish for an 
eternity of it; and having taken pains to believe 
that death was such a sleep, he talked of it with 
pleasure, and within a very few hours of his exit, 
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as a confirmation that he died in the opinion he had 
professed, he wrote the following epitaph upon him- 
self, and directed it to a friend with bis own hand. 


Beneath this stone, to worms a prey, 
Himself as poor and vile as they, 
Eugenio lies, in hope of rest, 

Who deem’d all further bope a jest : 
Who ne'er on Fancy’s wings could rise 
‘Yo heav’n-built domes above the skies; 
Content from whence he sprung to tie, 
Nor wish’d to live, nor fear’d to die. 


I shall only observe upon the writer of this epi- 
taph, that as I believe him to have been honest and 
sincere, it is but charity to hope that he is now re- 
joicing in his mistake. 

There is nothing more true in the general, than 
that those people are the most averse to death, who 
have had the least enjoyment of life; as on the con- 
trary, those who have enjoyed life most, have been 
the least anxious about dying. To many of my 
readers such an assertion as this may appear strange 
and unaccountable: but a very little inquiry will 
convince them of the fact. 

Men who through necessitous circumstances, 
gloomy dispositions, or sickly habits of body, have 
lived in perpetual discontent, are apt to flatter them- 
selves that life is in arrears to them: that as their 
days have hitherto passed without enjoyment, every 
thing is to be made up to them before they come to, 
die. They look upon riches, pleasure, and health, 
to be blessings that never tire, and consider the 
possessors of them as living in a state of uninter- 
rupted happiness, which they long to taste,*and 
cannot bear the thoughts of dying before they have 
enjoyed. Thus are the miserabie in love with life, 
and afraid of death. Hope still fatters them with 
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happy days; and death, that would inevitably cut 
off that hope, is beheld by them as the cruellest of 
all enemies. Pere ik 

Let us cast an eye now to those in happier sitiva- 
tions; to those who are contented with their lot, 
and who, if there are any such, have lived all their 
days in health, cheerfulness, and affluence. What 
can to-morrow bring to such as these that they have 
not known before, unless it be misfortune? It is 
from this consideration that’such persons are more 
resigned to dying. We part more easily with what 
we possess than with our expectations of what we 
wish for: the reason of it is, that what we expect 
is always greater than what we enjoy. And hence 
it is that the enjoyment of life makes us less desi- 
rous of its continuance, than if it had hitherto given 
us nothing, and fed us only with expectation. 

T have waved in this place all considerations of a 
future existence, and have considered the happy 
and unhappy only in regard to this life. If we take 
religion and a future state into the question, the 
happy here will have a thousand times stronger 
reasons for being resigned to death, than the un- 
happy. Pain, sickness, and misfortune, as they do 
not wean us from a love of life, so neither do they 
beget in us a proper frame and temper to prepare 

’ for death. It is the enjoyment of life that calls 
forth our gratitude to Him who gave it ; that opens 
the heart to acts of kindness and benevolence; and 
by giving us a taste here of the happiness of Hea- 
ven, excites in us a desire of securing it through 
eternity ; and by thus securing it makes us eager 
to embrace it: enabling us to resign with joy the 
happiness which is uncertain and temporal, for that 
which is without change and without end. 

I shall conclude*this essay with observing, that 
those who make religion torcopgist in the contempt 
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of this world and its enjoyments, are under a very 
fatal and dangerous mistake. As life is the gift of 
Heaven, it is'religion to enjoy it. He therefore 
whe can be happy in himself, and who contributes 
all that is in his power towards the happiness of 
others, and none but the virtuous can so be and so 
do, answers most effectually the ends of his crea- 
tion, is an honour to‘his nature, and a pattern to 
mankind. s 
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Dicetur merité nox quoque nenié. nor. can. iii, 28. ult. 


Tuave lately got a new set of correspondents; and 
have had the favour of letters from various persons, 
with whom I have not the honour to be in the least 
acquainted. They seem indeed, to be of another 
order of beings, as they seldom make their appear- 
ance till the ordinary race of mortals are asleep in 
their beds. It is astonishing to think how much 
business these people carry on in this populous 
city, at that scason which nature has allotted for 
rest: for it must be owned of these children of the 
night, that they are as diligent in their several call- 
ings as those of the day. 

For the entertainment of my readers I shall lay 
before them the contents of some of these extraor~ 
dinary dispatches; and as I look upon the watch- 
men, by virtue of their office, to have the right of 
precedency among these sons pf darkness, I shall 
give them the preference in this paper. 

One of these geilerien, who calls himself king 
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of the night, complains of the great increase of 
riots and disturbances which happen nightly in the 
streets of this metropolis. He commends his*Ma- 
jesty for the paternal care he has shown of his peo- 
ple, by recommending it to his parliament to provide 
means of putting a stop to these disorders; and 
declares he will use his utmost endeavours to assist 
him in so good a work. 

Another of this venergble fraternity, who it 
seems has been lately disciplined by a set of bucks, 
acquaints me with the antiquity and dignity of his 
office, and of the high esteem in which those who 
watch for the public safety have always been held 
by the people. He complains of the insult which, 
in his person, has been offered to the dignity of 
magistracy, and the sacredness of office; and 
concludes, that as he has served his country faith- 
fully in this public capacity many years, he intends, 
after the example of other great men, to return to 
his private calling of acobler. A link-boy, indeed, 
who begs my honour would prefer him to the post 
of a watchman, does not seem to have so high a no- 
tion of the dignity or usefulness of that ancient or- 
der: for he says, if he should be so happy as to ob- 
tain his desire, he shall have nothing to do but to 
sleep at his stand; whereas in his present calling 
he is obliged to be upon the watch all night long. 

Whether the author of the following advertise- 
ment is in jest or earncst, 1 am unable to deter- 
mine : however, at his request, I have inserted it. 

‘Whereas W. Y. who lately kept the round- 
house in the parish of ***, well known to several 
of the quality, gentry, and others, is lately re- 
moved to the Knave of Clubs in the same strect ; 
this is to intreat all such gentlemen and ladies as 
used to honour him with their company, to continue 
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their favours; and to assure them of the same ci- 
vility and good usage as formerly. 

*N.B. There are private rooms for those who 
play deep.’ 

Innumerable are the letters, cards, and messages 
which I have recéived from places of the most po- 
lite resort. In particular 1 must confess my obli- 
gations to a venerable matron in Covent-garden, 
who invites me to spend an evening at her house, 
where she assures me none but people of the best 
fashion are admitted. She speaks much in my 
praise for my endeavours to promote virtue; and 
is extremely severe upon the low and dirty houses . 
of intrigue which have brought that part of the 
town into so much disrepute. She adds very obli- 
gingly, in a postscript, that she has avery fine crea- 
ture of sixteen, who has never seen company, and 
whom she reserves purposely for Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

I cannot omit to mention the honour Mr. *** 
has done me by inviting me to the next masque- 
rade, and offering me a domino for that purpose. 
But as I can see no reason why people, whose in- 
tentions are honest, should be ashamed to show 
their faces, I have declined this invitation. His 
argument for the morality of these midnight meet« 
ings, viz. ‘ that by reducing all mankind to a level, 
they teach the great an useful lesson against pride,’ 
is, I own, ingenious; though I am apt to think as 
men’s manners are generally borrowed from their 
outward circumstances, a lady of quality, when 
she finds herself degraded to the rank of a milk- 
maid, may be tempted to familiarities, which she 
never would have suffered in her exalted sphere. 

But the most extraordinary of all the invitations 
I have been fivoured with, is from a society in St. 
Giles’s. This letter is written in a fair hand by the 
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secretary, who tells me he has the misfortune to b 
stone blind: but I must not wonder at that, hi 
says, for the most active young fellow among then 
is a poor old cripple, who plies all day long in th 
Mews. He assures me, that notwithstanding thei 
miserable looks by day, I shall find them at nigh 
a set of the merriest fellows in the world; and a 
to drinking, wenching, gaming, and the like fa 
ional amusements, no gentlemen can go beyon 
them. 

I have letters by me from people of all ranks anc 
conditions, giving an account of the different em 
ployments and diversions of the night; so that 
was it not for fear of disturbing the peace of re 
putable families, { could make as many pleasan 
discoveries as the ingenious author of ‘the Devi 
upon two sticks. 

I have the morning adventures of a noted Buck 
and the midnight rambles of a female rake. A lad 
who writes to mefrom Bridges-street, complains 0 
the insufferable insolence of watchmen and con 
stables ; insomuch that she can hardly walk along 
the streets about her lawful occasions, without bein; 
stopt and questioned by these Jacks in an office. 

‘There is something so reasonable in Lady Betty 
Moonlight’s proposal, that I cannot refuse givin; 
it to my readers. Her ladyship complains tha 
her first sleep is constantly broke by the noise o 
cars, drays, and hackney-coaches, or by the voci 
ferous cries of small-coal, brick-dust, kitchen-stuff 
&c. She thinks it very hard that people of quality 
should be disturbed at such unseasonable hours 
and therefore hopes that the parliament should take 
it into consideration. She proposes, that as they 
have already altered the year, an act‘may be passec 
next session to turn night into day ; which she ob. 
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serves, will be more agreeable to their own times 
of doing: business. 

As I have adapted the former part of this paper 
more particularly to the taste of those who frequent 
the polite circles in this town, I shall now consider 
my gtave réaders, and present them with the fol- 
Jowing composition on the same subject. 


ODE TO NIGHT. 


‘The busy cares of day are done; 
In yonder western cloud the sun 
Now sets, in other worlds to rise, 
And glad with light the nether skies. 
With lingering pace the parting day retires, 
And slowly leaves the mountain tops, and gilded spires. 
Yon azure cloud, enrobed with white, 
Still shoots a gleam of fainter light : 
At length descends a browner shade: 
At length the glimm’ring objects fade: 
Till all submit to Night's impartial reign, 
And undistinguished darkness covers all the plain, 
No more the ivy-crowned oak 
Resounds beneath the woodman's stroke, 
Now Silence holds her solemn sway : 
Mute is each bush, and ev'ry spr 
Nought but the sound of munn’ring 
Or from the mould’ ring tow'r Night's solitary bird, 





Hail! sacred hour of peaceful rest ! 
Of pow’r to charm the troubled breast ! 
By thee the captive slave obtdins 
Short respite from his galling pai 
Nor sighs for liberty, nor native soil; 
But fora while forgets his chains, and sultry toil. 
No horrors hast thou in thy train, 
Ne scorpionlash. no clanking chain. 
When the pale murd’rer round him spies 
A thousand grisly forms arise, 
When shrieks and groans arouse his palsy’d fear, 
“Tis guilt alarms his soul, and conscicuce wounds his car, 
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The village swain whom Phillis charms, 
‘Whose breast the tender passion warms, 
Wishes for thy all-shadowing veil, 
‘To tell the fair his lovesick tale : 
Nor less impatient of the tedious day, 
She longs to hear his tale, and sigh her soul away. 


Oft by the covert of thy shade 
Leander woo’d the Thracian maid ; 
‘Yhrough foaming seas his passion bore, 
Nor fear'd the ocean's thund’ring roar. 
The conscious virgin from the sea-girt tower 
Hung out the faithful torch to guide him to her bower. 


Off at thy silent hour the sage z 
Pores on the fair instructive page 5 
Or, wrapt in musings deep, his soul 
Mounts actiye to the starry pole: 
‘There pleas’d to range the realms of endless night, 
Numbers the stars, or marks the comet’s devious light. 


Thine is the hour of converse sweet, 
When sprightly wit and reason meet ; 
Wit, the fair blossom of the mind, 
But fairer still with reason join’d. 
Such is the feast thy social hours afford, 
‘When eloquence and Granville join the friendly board, 





Granville, whose polish’d mind is fraught 
With all that Rome or Greece e’er taught: 
‘Who pleases and instructs the ear, 
‘When he assumes the critic’s chair, 
Or from the Stagirite or Plato draws 
‘The arts of civil life, the spirit of the laws. 
O tet me often thus employ 
The hour of mirth and social joy ! 
And glean from Granville’s learned store 
Fair science and true wisdom’s lore. 
Then will I still implore thy longer stay, 
Nor change thy festive hours for sunshine and the day. 


—t 
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I nave hinted more than once in the course of 
these papers, that the present age, notwithstanding 
the vices and follics with which it abounds, has the 
happiness of standing as high in my opinion as any 
age whatsoever. But it has been always the fashion 
to believe, that from the beginning of the world 
to the present day, men have been increasing in 
wickedness: and though we have the Bible to turn 
to, which gives us the history of mankind before 
the flood, and of the Jews after it, we have still 
the humility to retain this opinion, and to lament 
the amazing degeneracy of the present times. But 
the eye of a philosopher can penetrate into this 
false humility, and discover it to be mere peevish- 
ness and discontent. The present times, like our 
wives and our other possessions, are our own, and 
therefore we have no relish of them. 

Many of my readers may possibly object to 
these encomiums on the times, imagining they may 
tend to make men satisfied with what they are, in- 
stead of inciting them to become what they ought 
to be. But it was always my opinion, and I be- 
lieve it to be universally true, that men are more 
likely to be praised into virtue, than to be railed 
out of vice. It is a maxim in every body’s mouth, 
that reputation orice lost is never to be recovered. 
He therefore to whom you give an ill name, will 
have little or no encouragement to endeavour at 
a good one, as knowing that if a character of in- 
famy is once fixed, no change of behaviour can 
have power to redcem,it. On the contrary, the 
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man to whom you give a good name, though he 
should have merited a bad one, will find in his 
commerce with the world the advantages of such 
a name, and from conviction of those advantages 
be so solicitous to deserve it, as to become in 

. teality the good man you have called him. People 
may reason away the merit of such a person's be- 
haviour if they please, by ascribing it solely to self- 
love ; they may add too, if they chuse, and they 
have my hearty leave, that all virtue whatsoever 
has it source in that passion : if this be true, though 
the revealers of such truths cannot be compli- 
mented on their intention to promote virtue, can 
there be a stronger argument for goodness, than that 
it is necessary to our happiness? It is said of that 
sagacious insect the bee, that he extracts honey 
from poison ; and a mind, rightly turned, may draw 
instruction even from these gentlemen. But to 
return to my subject. 

If people, when they are railing against the pre- 
sent times, instead of asserting in the gross that 
they are more wicked than the past, would content 
themselves with pointing out what are really the vices 
that have gathered head amongst us; if, for in- 
stance, they were to say that luxury and gaming 
are at present at a much higher pitch than formerly, 
I should be far from contradicting them. These 
are indeed the vices of the times: but for the first 
of them, Iam afraid we must content ourselves 
with complaints, instead of offering at a remedy: 
for as luxury is always owing to too much wealth, 
Providence in its wisdom has so ordered it, that in 
due course of time it will destroy itself. The cure 
therefore of luxury is poverty; a remedy, which, 
though we do not care to prescribe to ourselves, 
we atc preparing at great pains and expense for 
those that are to come after us. Of gaming I shall 
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only observe,. that, like luxury, it will in time 
work out its own cure; and at the rate it goes on 
at present, one should imagine that it cannot last 
long. : 

eI know of but one evil more that seems to have 
gathered any degree of strength in these times, 
and that is corruption: for, as to extravagance 
and a love of pleasure, I include them in the ar- 
ticle of luxury. And perhaps the evil of corrup- 
tion, as itis now practised, may admit of palliation : 
for though it has been asserted by certain writers 
upon ethics, that it is unlawful to do evil, that 
good may ensue, yet something may be said in fa- 
vour of a candidate for a seat in parliament, who, 
if he should be tempted to commit the. small evil 
of bribing a borough or a few particulars in a 
county, it is, no doubt, in order to effect so great 
a good as the preservation of the liberty, the pro- 
perty, the happiness, the virtue, and the religion 
of a whole nation. 

As to all other vices, I believe they will be 
found to exist amongst us pretty much in the same 
degree as heretofore, forms only changing. Our 
grandfathers used to get drunk with strong beer 
and port; we get drunk with claret and cham- 
paign. They would lie abominably to conceal 
their wenching; we lie as abominably in boasting 
of ours. They stole slily in at the back-door of a 
bagnio ; we march in boldly at the fore-door, and 
immediately steal out slily at the back-door. Our 
mothers were prudes; their daughters coquets. The 
first dtsed like modest women, and perhaps were 
wantons; the last drest like women of the town, 
and perhaps are virtuous. Those treated without 
hanging out a-sign; these hang out a sign without 
intending to treat. To be still more particular ; 
the abuse of power, the views of patriots, the flat+ 
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tery of dependents, and the promises of great 
men, are, I believe, pretty much the same now as 
in former ages. Vices that we have no relish for, 
we part with for those we like; giving up avarice 
for prodigality, hypocrisy for profligacy, and lewd- 
-ness for play. 

But as I have instanced in this essay the par- 
ticular vices of the times, it would be doing them 
injustice if I neglected to observe, that humanity, 
charity, and the civilities of life, never abounded 
soruch as now. I must also repeat, what has al- 
ready been taken notice, of in these papers, that 
our virtues receive a lustre, and our vices a soften- 
ing, by manners and decorum. 

There is a folly indeed, for I will not call it a 
vice, with which the ladies of this age are particu- 
larly charged: it is, that not only their airs and 
their dress, but even their faces, are French. I wish 
with all my heart that I could preserve my inte- 
grity, and vindicate my fair country-women from 
this imputation; but I am sorry to say it, what by 
travelling abroad, and by French milliners, mantua- 
makers and hair-cutters at home, our politest as- 
semblies seem to he filled with foreigners. But 
how will it astonish many of my readers to be told, 
that while they are extolling the days of good 
queen Bess, they are complimenting that very 
reign in which these fashions were originally intro- 
duced! But because ina matter of so much con- 
sequence no man’s bare word should be taken, I 
shall make good my assertion by publishing an au- 
thentic letter, written by that subtil minister Sir 
William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, to Sir 
Henry Norris, queen Elizabeth’s ambassador at the 
court of France. This Jetter was originally printed 
in the year sixteen hundred and sixty-three, among 
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a collection of state letters called Scrinia Ceciliana, 
or Mysteries of Government, and is as follows: 


« Sir, 

“ The queen's majesty would fain have a taylor 
that had skill to make her apparel both after the 
French and Italian manner: and she thinketh that 
you might use some means to obtain some one such 
there as serveth the queen, without mentioning any 
manner of request in the queen’s majesty’s name. 
First to cause my lady your wife to use some such 
means to get one, as thereof knowledge might not 
come to the queen’s mother’s ears, of whom the 
quan’ majesty thinketh thus; that if she did un- 

erstand that it were a mattey wherein her majesty 
might be pleasured, she would offer to send one to 
the queen’s majesty ; nevertheless if it cannot be 
so obtained by this indirect means, then her me- 
jesty would have you devise some other good 
means to obtain one that were skilful. 

“ Yours in all truth, 
“W. CECIL.” 


I shall only observe upon this letter, which I 
confess to be a master-piece for subtility and con- 
trivance, that if by the introduction and increase of 
French fashions, our religion and government are 
also in time to be French, which many worthy pa- 
triots and elderly gentlewomen are in dreadful ap- 
prehension of, we ought. no doubt to throw off all 
regard to the memory of queen Elizabeth, and to 
lament that her minister was not impeached of high- 
treason, for advising and encouraging so pernicious 
an attempt against that Magna Charta of dress, the 
old English Raff and Fardingale. 
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Diruit, adificat, mutat quadrata rovundis ? 
nor, Erist. i, 1, 100, 


Ar this season of the year, when every man is rais- 
ing his share of dust on the public roads, in order 
to feast his lungs with fresh air, and his eyes with 

novelty, I am led to consider a modern character, 
scarce ever touched upon before, and which hitherto 
has obtained no other name from the public than the 
general one of an improver. 

In former times, when the garden was made for 
fruit, the water for fish, and the park for venison, 
the servants presided in their several departments, 
and the lord of the manor and his guests had no- 
thing to do but to sit down and cram themselves 
with the products ofeach. But since the genius of 
taste has thought fit to make this island his princi- 
pal residence, and has taught us to enjoy the gifts 
‘of nature in a Jess sensual manner, the master of the 
place thinks it incumbent on him to change the old 
system, to take all under his own care, and to see 
that every thing be of his own doing. Alteration 
therefore must of necessity be the first great prin- 
ciple of an improver. When he shows you @ plan- 
tation it is constantly prefaced with ‘ Here stood a 
wall.’ If he directs your eye over an extent of lawn, 
‘ There,’ says he, ‘ we were crowded up with trees.’ 
The lake, you are told, was the spot where stood 


the old stables or the kitchen-garden; and the mount 
“ ee 
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this, you are next of all to know how every thing is 
to be altered still further: for as the improver him- 
self never enjoys the present state of things, he la- 
bours to disturb the satisfaction you express, by 
telling you that on the mount is to be a building; 
that the water is to be altered in shape, size, and 
level, and must lave a cascade and a bridge; that 
the largest trees in the plantation must be cut down, 
to give air and sunshine to shrubs and flowers—In 
short, the description of what is to be, continues 
through the whole evening of your arrival; and 
when he has talked you to sleep, and it is evident 
that you can hear no longer, he compassionately 
dismisses you to rest, knowing that late hours are 
incompatible with his designs upon you in the 
panko 2 Innocent of these designs, you enjoy the 
quiet of your chamber, comforting yourself that you 
must have seen and heard all, and that the bitter- 
ness of improvement is over. Or if you are suspi- 
cious of any remaining fatigue, and are therefore 
prepared with the proper remonstrances and eva- 
sions, they will avail you nothing against an old prac- 
tised improver: for the instant you have break- 
fasted, he proposes your taking’a turn or two in 
the bowling-green for a little fresh air; to which. 
you readily assent ; and without imagining there 
can be any occasion for stepping out of your slip- 
pers, you advance with him to the end of the green, 
where a door in a sunk fence unexpectedly opens to 
the park. And here, as he assures you the grass is 
short, you are led through all the pleasures of un- 
connected variety, with this recommendation, that 
it is but a little way from the Palladian portico to 
the Gothic toyer ; from the Lapland to the Chinese 
house; or from the temple of Venus to the hermi- 
tage. By this time you are insensibly enticed to a 
~<creat distance from the house; when on a sudden 
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he shows you over the park-wall a number of la- 
bourers mending the highway ; and, since You are 
got so far, wishes you to go a little farther, that he 
may take this opportunity to give a few necessary 
instructions, and that the road may be mended with 
the advantge of your opinion and concurrence. In 
vain do you pull out your watch; in vain remon- 
strance to him how late it is, or how rude it will be 
to make the ladies wait dinner: in vain do you try 
to move him by stroking your chin, and showing 
him a most persuasive length of beard, or implore 
his compassion on your Morocco slippers, pleadin 
that if you had expected so long awalk, you woul 
have put on your strong shoes.—He knows that if 
you had apprehended a walk of half the distance, 
he never could have moved you from your easy 
chair ; and being thoroughly sensible that it will not 
be in his power to get you so far again, is resolved 
to make his advantage of the present opportunity ; 
so leads you to every ditch that is emptying, or 
brick-kiln that is reeking for him ; to his barn that 
is to be turned into a church, or to his farm that is 
to be made a ruin for the sake of his prospect: till 
at length he brings you so late home, that you are 
obliged to sit down undressed to a spoiled dinner, 
with a family out of humour. 

Iremember the good time, when the price of a 
haunch of venison with a country friend was only 
half an hour's walk upon a hot terrace ; a descent to 
the two square fish-ponds overgrown with a frog. 
spawn; a peep into the hog-stye, or a visit to the 
pigeon-house. How reasonable was this, when com- 
pared with the attention now expected from you to 
the number of temples, pagodas, pyramids, grottos, 
bridges, hermitages, caves, towers, hot-houses, &c. 
&c. for which the day is too short, and which brings 

VOL. XXIII. c* 
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you to your meal fatigued and overcome with heat, 
denied the usual refreshment of clean linen, and 
robbed of your appetite ! 

Having now sufficiently warned the visitor of 
what he is to guard against, it is but just I should 
give some few hints for the service of the improver, 
whom J must always consider, a little vanity ex- 
cepted, as acting upon principles of benevolence, 
and from a desire of giving pleasure. It is this 
principle that blinds and misleads his judgment, by 
suggesting to him that he sha!l find from the visitor 
and others, who came to see his works, returns of 
equal civility and good-humour. But it will be ex- 
pedient for him to reflect that these gentlemen do 
not always bring with them that desire to be pleased, 
which; by his own disposition, he is too apt to sup- 
pose, and which one would think, should be essen- 
tial to every party of pleasure: for, exclusive of 
that natural inclination to censure, which so gene- 
rally attends all exercise of the judgment, on these 
occasions, every occurrence of the day will probably 
administer to the spleen of the critic. If the wea- 
ther be too hot, or too cold for him; if it be windy 
or showery ; if he has slept ill the night before; if 
he is hungry or sick; if he is tired or sore; if he 
has lost a bett upon the road; if he has quarrelled 
with his friend ; if he has been rebuked by his wife ; 
or jn short, if any thing has offended him, he is sufe 
to take his revenge in full, by. finding fault with 
every thing that was designed for his entertainment. 
In this disposition of mind, there is nothing safe but 
the shady gravel walk, with the few plain and neces- 
sary resting-places, which leads to the undisguised 
farm, or the navigable river. He will be sure to 
allow you no‘postulatum. He absolutely denies the 
existence of hermits, mandarins, and the whole 
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heathen system of divinities ; he disputes the anti- 
quity of your ruin, and the genuineness of your her- 
mitage; nay he will descend to cavil- at the bell 
with which the hermit is supposed to ring himself to 
prayers. He is so cruel as to controvert your sup- 
position that the new-made water is a river, though 
he knows it must have cost you an immense sum, 
and that it covers the richest meadow-ground you 
are master of. He leads the company to every sunk 
fence which you choose should be unobserved. If 
he suspects a building to be new-fronted, he finds 
out a private way to the decayed side of it; happy 
if he can discover it to have been a stable or a pig- 
stye. His report of your place, after he has left it, 
is exactly of a piece with his behaviour while there. 
He either describes it as a bog that will not bear a 
horse, or as a sand that cannot produce a blade of 
grass. If he finds in reality vieither bog nor barren 
sand, his wishes supply his belief, and he labours to 

ersuade himself, ptt others that one of these defects 
is the characteristic of your soil, but that you hate 
to be told of it, and always deny it. 

One cannot but admire his ingenuity in particular 
cases, where it has been judged impossible to find 
afault. If you lead him to a knoll of uncommon 
verdure, varied with the fortunate disposition of old 
oaks, commanding the most rural scenes, and, at a 
proper distance, the view of a large city, he shrugs 
up his shoulders and tells you it wants water. If 

. your principal object be a lake, he will strain a 
point to report it green and stagnated ; or else take 
the advantage of a thunder-storm to pronounce it 
white or yellow. If you have a stream, he laments 
the frequency of floods ; if a tide-river, the smell 
of mud at low-water. He detects your painted cas- 
cade; misconstrues your inscriptions; and puns upon 
your mottos. Within doorsshe doubts if your pic- 
Gg 
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tures are origitials, and expresses his apprehensions 
that your statites will bring the house down. 

As I Wish most sincerely to reconcile these gen- 
tlemen to each other, I shall recommend to the im- 
prover the example of a particular friend of mine. 
It is said in Milton, that before the angel disclosed 
to Adam the prospect from the hill in paradise, he 


— purged with euphrasy and rue 
His visual nerve, for he had much to see : 
Ye te Xie 414, 


so this gentleman, borrowing the hint from Milton, 
but preferring amore modern ophthalmic, upon the 
arrival of his visitors, takes care to purge their visual 
nerves with a sufficient quantity of champaign ; after 
swhich, “he assures me, they never sec a fault in his 
_ improvements. 
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8 ‘70 MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
“srr, s 

“Tam the daughter, I will not say of a gentle- 
man, but, of onc, who by a constant attention to 
gain, and many lucky circumstances, in life, from 
@ very mean condition, arrived at the highest cha- 
racter of gentility amongst his neighbours in a part 
of this island, where farmers are almost the only, 
and without dispute the proudest gentry. Being 
tolerably handsome, and a favourite child, I was 
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sent very early to a country boarding-sehool ; and 
was allowed to bring from it some tendencies to 
elegance and politeness, rather exceeding’ those 
that are generally acquired in such places: and 
which, for want of a better name, I shall calla 
kind of half-good-breeding. 

“Thus accomplished, you may imagine I soon 
had many admirers; but being young and unexpe- 
rienced, I prudently left the choice of the happy 
man to my father’s decision; which choice, after 
due caution, he made: but though exceeding no- 
table himself, yet happening to engage with an old 
gentleman more notable, it is said, and I believe 
With truth, that he was outwitted. In the holy 
estate of matrimony I lived a few years, without 
any thing to relieve the dulness and aneipieity ofa 
husband’s conversation, but now and. then a visit 
from his relations, and a game at cards. ; 

“When my widowhood commenced, then opened 
the scene. And though my jointure was not equal 
to the fortune my father had paid, yet having many. 
good prospects, the value of which I had learnt to 
calculate with great accuracy, I resolved to regus 
late my conduct accordingly. i 

“ And now it was that I engaged in the strangest 
project that ever entered a whimsical woman's 
head. It was this; to collect all the most haughty 
and insolent forms that I had ever heard to have 
been practised in the rejection of lovers; to enter 
those forms in my pocket-book ; to get them by 
heart, and to use them occasionally. as circum- 
stances might admit; arguing with myself, that I 
should hasten the succession of lovers in propor- 
tion to the number of pretenders I baffled and dis- - 
carded, : > 

“ The first who offered me his addresses in my 
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his visit in about two months after my husband’s 
decease ; and upon being shewn into my parlour, 
;¥eally surprised me with so strange and ridiculous 
a figure of a man, that it was not without the ut- 
most difficulty 1 was able to preserve any compo-_ 
sure of countenance. Pale, trembling, looking” 
askance, and out of breath, he muttercd over some- 
thing in broken words and half-sentences, about 
“cruel delays——decencies—— boldness ——and,’ 
at last, ‘his ambition of being admitted my most 
humble servant.’ Fixing my eyes full upon him, I 
answered, ‘That I was very sorry he should come 
at so unseasonable a time: for that I. had no 
thoughts of parting with my footman: but if he 
should be out of place when I had a vacancy, and 
would call again, I might perhaps prefer him to 
my service.’ The poor man, unable to bear such a 
shock, fell inte the most violent distortions of face, 
on left me, with precipitation, to enjoy my triumph 
alone. 

“ The next who honoured me with an application 
of the same kind, but without the same dismal and 
rueful grimaces, was Mr. Frankly, an under officer 
in his Majesty’s customs. He approached me with 
apretty good air, and with an easy unconstrained 
utterance declared, ‘That he had heen long 
charmed with the agreeableness of my person and 
behaviour ; that they had made the deepest impres- 
sions onhis heart ; and that he did not despair of 
finding in my fair bosom something susceptible of 
the same tender and elegant sentiments.’ Piqued 
and amazed at the confidence of the man, my me- 
mory and presence of mind had almost failed me: 
but recovering in an instant, I made him a curtsey, 
and assured kim ‘ That, though he knew it not, I 
was really the mistress of that house ; but that my 
maid Marv was in the kitchen. who would ne 
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doubt be highly pleased. with so fine a speech, 
which I hoped he had got by heart, and would be 
as capable of repeating to his mistress as he had 
been to me.’ I looked to see if my gentleman was 
not sinking into the floor; but to my utter confu- 
* gion,-he made me a low bow, and with a most sig- 
nificant glance protested. ‘ That he was become 
perfectly sensible of his mistake, and that his next 
visit should be to my maid; for that it was impos- 
sible for Mrs. Mary to return an answer to any 
thing he might say to her, so utterly destitute of 
good sense and good manners.’ As soon as he was 
gone I had recourse to my pocket-book, crossed 
out my two first common-places, and wrote in the 
margin, ‘ N. B. Too much alike, and not to use 
either of them again on any account whatsoever.’ 
“ My third inamorato was Mr. Smart, a young 
attorney, very Faye and very much a coxcomb. 
As he lived in the neighbourhood, we had a slight 
acquaintance. One evening he came to my house, 
stayed supper, and after drinking a glass or two of 
wine, began a rhapsody of nonsense about flames, 
darts, killing eyes, wounds and death. It is enough 
that I was able to comprehend his meaning ; and. 
therefore putting on an air of seriousness and con- 
cern, I assured him ‘ That I was most prodigiously. 
sorry to see him so flustered: I supposed that he 
had been drinking before he came to my house; for: 
otherwise it was impossible he should be disguised: 
to such a degree. I hoped it was only an accidental 
thing, and that he would take care not to contract 
habits so extremely prejudicial to his character and 
complexion.” He looked so tame and foolish, that 
for the life of me I could not forbear pursuing my 
blow; and therefore ordering my servant to light: 
him home, I recommended strongly to him to clear 
his stomach with a quart or two of warm water 
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before he went to rest: and in the morning I sent 
a card-with compliments and inquiries after his 
health; hoping he was as well as could be expected 
after his last night’s irregularity. He kept my man 
two hours, and then returned me the following 
answer, fairly engrossed upon a clean queen of 
hearts. 

«« «Mr. Smart's compliments to Mrs. G- »and 
‘thanks for her kind message. He shall not contend 
that he is in his sober wits: no, he is proud to own, 
himself drunk with the large draughts of love drawn 
from her bright eyes.’ . 

“ This I thought was pretty enough: I therefore 
put the card between the proper pages in my book, 
and under the common place to which it related, 
wrote, ‘Memorandum, a good thing, and may do 
again with a little variation.’ 

“ My fourth humble servant was Dr. Scarfe, the 
minister of the parish. He was really a good sort 
of a gentleman ; and, to say the truth, I had for a 
jong time played my artillery directly at him, as I 
imagined without success, but not without a most 
vexatious chagrin at his seeming insensibility. 
However, when I least expected any such thing, I 
perceived I had conquered his stubborn heart: 
and then I resolved to take some revenge for the 
trouble it had cost me. His advice and assistance, 

‘which were useful to me in the management of my 
affairs gave him a claim to a more frequent and fa- 
miliar reception than I vouchsafed to any other 
male visitant. One day, upon my thanking him in 
civil terms for a considerable service he had done 
me, he hastily interrupted me with ‘Madam, you 
are too obliging; I beg you to say nothing more 
upon the subject; ’tis I am the indebted person; 
indebted for the favour of your esteem and confi 
dence = T wish I eauld macit them: techs chia. ta: 
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give you the least satisfaction is the highest plea- 
sure of my life. You know in what manner I have 
transacted these little matters; put my zeal and 
sincerity to a nobler test: allow me not casual but 
continual occasions of expressing, in a tenderer way, 
my regard to your interests, my affection to your 
person, which is dearer to me than all the interest 
upon earth.’ * Why now, doctor,’ says I, ‘ what I 
have long dreaded is, I find, come to pass. I have 
often desired you to use more exercise, and not to 
sit perpetually poring upon books. The intense- 
ness of your studies has impaired your understand- 
ing ; and all I can do at present is to advise you to 
go directly home, and take a little something for 
your head. If you neglect your disorder, you will 
soon be subject to more vjolent ravings.’ ‘ Ma- 
‘dam,’ he replied, ‘I see you are disposed to make 
merry with my pain: I did not expect such treat- 
mént at your hands; but I heartily wish you a good 
night?’ The deliberation with which he spoke, 
fully convinced me that I had lost both a lover and 
afriend; and the reflection on my folly filled me 
with shame. However, I cencealed it as well as I 
could, and wrote in my pocket-book, under this 
common-place, ‘ N. B. Not to be repeated.’ 

“ It would make a history, Mr. Fitz-Adam, -in- 
stead of a letter, to relate all my atchievements 
this way. In short, my character became in time 
so extraordinary and formidable, that I remember 
to have seen but three lovers in the last seven 
years, and two of the three were gentlemen from 
Ireland. 

“It is owing to this timidity in the men, that I 
trouble you with this letter, and desire its publica-’ 
tion. They have no doubt imagined from my be- 
haviour that I have made a vow against marriage ; 
Dut whatever mv intentionseemav he. F can ascure 
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them I have made no such a vow; and if any gen- 
tlemart under forty+—But I am not advertising 
for a husband neither; yet for fear you should 
‘think so, it is high time to take my leave, by sub- 
scribing myself, srr, 
- * Your most humble servant, 
“A.G.” 


I have complied with this lady’s request in pub- 
lishing her letter, and shall recommend to her pe- 
rusal the following song, which I received a tew 
days ago from an unknown correspondent. 


sONG. 
i. 

A nymph there lives, whom many a swain 
Has sigh’d for oft, but sigh’d in vain, 
And borne the insults and disdain 

Of proud but handsome Molly, 
Around her throng’d the wits and beaus + 
‘With cringes, compliments, and bows, 
And dress, and oaths, and lies, and vows, 

All strove for lovely Molly. 


ell 
The charms that deck’d this fav’rite maid 
In verse or prose were sung or said: 
For wits will write, and beaus may read, 
O happy, happy Molly ! : 
But see triumphant beauty’s pride! 
Tn vain was wit or nonsense try'd, 
Beaus, fops, nay flatterers were deny’d 
By haughty, haughty Molly. 


Mt 

Too long coquetted the vain fair : 

Time, that ev’n beauty scorns to spare, 

Stole o’er the eyes, the cheeks, the hair 
Ofsilly, heedless Molly. 

Paint, powder, patches are apply’d — 

No arts the sad disgrace can hide : 

The fops forsake, the wits deride _. 
*T. een 
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Iv. 

Unhbeeded now at ball or play, 
She hates the pretty, blames the gay—= 
Ab! who one tender thing will say 

To poor deserted Molly, : 
Yet still she lingering haunts the scene, 
‘Where once she acted Beauty’s queen, 

, Andsevery simple heart had been 
The slave of tyrant Molly. 


At length, with fruitless hope worn out, 
She quits the giddy youthful rout, 
And tums so monstrously devout, 
No saint was ere like Molly. 
‘Yet while this solemn garb she wears, 
Fach world by turns employs her cares ; 
And slander, sermons, cards and prayers 
Divide still wretched Molly. 
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Tnventio similium facilis erit, si quis sibi omnes res animatas & 
inanimatas--——frequenter ante oculos potest ponere ; & 
ex his aliquam venart similitudinem, que aut ornare, ant docere, 
aut apertiorem rem facere possit, CICERO, 


“TO MR. FITZ-ADAM- 
“sir, 
“ T am of opinion that a he! pleasing method of 
instruction might be drawn from the affinity which 
the more liberal arts and sciences have to manners 
and behaviour. The following precepts, which are 
equally calculated to direct the young painter’s 
hand, and the young lady’s conduct, contain an im- 
perfect specimen of the method I am proposing: 
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and which I am induced to communicate to Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, because I am assured that fine arts, 
good manners, and the fair sex, are, and ought to 
be, the principal concerns of the World. © > 

“ It is impossible to arrive at any eminent degrce 
of excellence, either in painting or behaviour, with- 
out a long course of discipline in the school of imi- 
tation. The character of a valuable original can 
never be procured without condescending first of 
all to the humble employment of the copyist. The 
carte blanche of a youthful mind_will be as imper- 
fectly adorned by the first rudiments of politencss, 
as a scholar’s lesson-book by the first principles of 
design: but care and practice may soon correct the 
aukwardness of a first attempt; and it must be the 
pupils fault, if every new day, as well as every new 

leaf, docs not produce some proof of amendment. 
But however similar the mind and hand may be with 
regard to their advances towards perfection, yet it 
is to be observed that the accomplishments of the 
one are much more requisite and important than 
those of the other, and that an irregular action is 
not so easily reformed as a negligent stroke. 

“To resolve the whole of beauty into a fine com- 
plexion, a just symmetry of shape, and a nice regu- 
larity of features, is altogether as absurd as it would 
be to reduce all the qualifications for good painting 
to a manual skill of mixing colours for the pallet, 
and sketching out the contours of single portraits. 
‘There must be a certain gracefulness and uniformity 
in every part of a lady’s character to make her ap- 
pear amiable to a man of discernment; just as a 
consistent design and a proper combination of 
figures in a history-piece, can alone recommend the 
painter to a Critical observer. 

“ The extravagances of the prude and coquet 
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licentiousness of style in painting. A degree of 
trecdom, far beyond a cheerful affability, shall in 
some ladies be attended with many a striking charm, 
and affect one, like Paulo's daring stroke, with 
warmer and more animated sentiments, than could 
“have been excited by the cold and spiritless cfforts 
of a deliberate regularity. There are others. in 
whom a delicate reserve, bordering almost on the 
confines of a prudish shyness, shall appear extreme- 
ly engaging to men of a nicer turn, and easily cap- 
tivate all such fancies as are delighted with the 
chastised refinement of a Correggio’s pencil. Nor 
do we want a third sort of ladies, who are endowed. 
with an admirable talent for gaining themselves ad- 
mirers by an odd affectation of capricious levities, 
and a whimsical singularity of carriage: I know 
several who can give as happy proofs of their ex. 
pertness in this fantastie art as ever Le Piper could 
of his excellence for grotesque representations, 
and who are-qualified to trifle with as much suc- 
cess as that artist has been known to do with a piece 
of charcoal upon a wall. But it is to be observed 
that these privileges are only suited to peculiar 
characters, and can never produce any good effect, 
unless they derive their power from some inbred 
gift, and flow directly from the genuine source of 
nature. 

« There may be as great a variety in-the modes 
of right behaviour, as in the styles of good painting. 
Many pictures may be worthy of admiration besides 
those of the most celebrated masters ; and many a - 
lady may deserve to be classed amongst the lovely, 
the polite,'and accomplished, though she be not a 
perfect Lady ***. It is not requisite for us to 
show a general disregard to the examples of others, 


in order to be distinguished for something peculiar 
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a ridiculous imitation of such as are either incon- 
sistent ‘with our genius, or above the reach of our 
capacities.” 

“<The propriety of attitude and drapery depends 
so much on characters, circumstances, and designs, 
that they cannot well be reduced to any fixed and 
determinate regulations. ‘There is no one, | believe, 
but will readily allow that the airs and movements 
of an Italian dancer on the theatre, must appear 
almost as unbecoming in an English lady, dancing 
at a ball, as the picture of a Venus in the antic pos- 
ture of a Mercury. Yet there can be no more dan- 
ger ina lady’s making too free a use of her limbs, 
while she keeps clear of all hoydening and affected 
gestures, than there is of a painter’s having too 
great a knowledge of anatomy, so long as it is only 
‘made a secret guide to him in his designs. Nor 
can either be remarkably faulty in point of drapery, 
provided they do but pay a due regard to shape, 
quality, and custom. 

“There is so strict_an agreement between the 
disclosing art in dress, and the carnation art in 
painting, that I believe it would be difficult to find 
out a fault or excellence in the one, that could not 
be paralleled with some corresponding beauty or 
defect in the other. 7 

There is no woman where there’s no reserve, 

And ‘tis on plenty your poor lovers starve, 
says the witty and ingenious Dr. Young: and it is 
very well known by all good critics and proficients 
in painting, that an encommon share of skill and 
judgement is requisite for the production of every 
part of the naked. Nor is it hard to assign a rea- 
son why it should be so; for if it be not extremely 
delicate in texture and complexion, it will of course 


appear disgustful ; and if it be not extremely mo- 
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indecent; whereas the most imperfect concealment, 
a covering even thinner than the thinnest: gauze, 
will not only be sufficient to relieve the offended 
eye, but will likewise enable the fancy to improve 
into beauty every thing it hides. As the propriety 
of dress is so much more dependent on fashion than 
nature, I am cautious of affirming that a woman 
ought always to be mistress of a pretty face, be- 
fore she has the confidence to appear in public with 
abare bosom. But allowing that, under the sanc- 
tion of fashion, she may display so distinguishing a 
characteristic of her sex, without danger of incur- 
ring an immodest reputation; yet she cannot pose 
sibly do it without forfeiting all pretensions to dis- 
cretion: for as she cannot be ignorant how the 
beauty of a new gown decreases with the frequency 
of its appearance, she ought always to know how 
little value the men place ina privilege of surveying 
ever so pretty an object in itself, if it be constantl 
exposed to the familiar gaze of the multitude. It is 
not natural for us to regard any thing that is held 
too apparently cheap in the estimation of the pro- 
prietor: and I am well satisfied that a lady cannot 
take a worse method of gaining particular admirers 
than by making general treats. If your fair read- 
ers, Mr, Fitz-Adam, will take my word for it, I can 
assure them that the men are ten times more affect- 
ed with an accidental momentary glance, than with 
a designed exposure for a whole hour together. 
“Upon the whole; as Mr. Pope has shown us, 
that he could collect hints enough from the com- 
position of an ingenious treatise, even from one 
single fragment in the literary lining of a band-box; 
and as Leonardé da Vinci has observed that the 
spots on an old mouldy wall, formifig a confuséd 
resemblance of different objects, may be sufficient 
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blage of the most perfect images; so it is to be 
hoped that the World may in the same manner be 
able to collect a great deal of instruction from these 
random and undigested reflections of its 
‘* Sincere admirer, and most humble servant, 
“ PHILOCOSMOS. 


« P.S. It may not be improper to tell you, that 
JT have been some time engaged in drawing up a 
system of rules for the ladies’ dress, in order to de- 
termine how far personal beauty, as the work of 
nature, is capable of being improved by the assist- 
ance of art. In these rules, I shall endeavour to fix 
the proper standards of decorum, and to circum- 
scribe the authority of fashion within the reasonable 
limitations of modesty and discretion: and as this 
attempt is principally calculated to reform the pre- 
sent nakedness of the ladies, I intend to publish it 
under the title of Canons for the Toilet.” 


——_= 
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“ TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


“str, 

“You cannot d6a greater service to the world, 
than by promoting the real happiness of the best 
art of it, the fair sex; for whose sake I beg you 
will publish the following animadversions upon an 
error in éducation, which the good sense of the pre- 
sent age, with all its attachments to nature, has not 
totally eradicated. The error I mean is putting 
romances into the hands of young ladies ; which 
being a sort of writing that abounds in characters 

ee 
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no where to be found, can, at best, be buta useless 
employment, even supposing the readers of them to 
have neither relish nor understanding for superior 
concerns. But as this is by no means the case, and 
as the happiness of mankind ie deeply interested 
in the sentiments and conduct of the ladies, why do 
we contribute to the filling their heads with fancies, 
which render them incapable either of enjoying or 
communicating that happiness? Why do we suffer 
those hearts, which ought to be appropriated to the 
various affections of social life, to be alienated by 
the mere creatures of the imagination? In short, 
why do we suffer those who were born for the pur- 
pose of living in society with men endued with 
pee and frailties like their own, to be bred up in 
daily expectation of living out of it with such men 
as never have existed ? Believe me, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
as much as the age of nature as this is thought to be, 
I know several unmarried ladies, who in all proba- 
bility had been long ago good wives and good 
mothers, if their imaginations had not been early 
perverted with the chimerical ideas of romantic love, 
and themselves cheated out of the charities, as 
Milton calls them, and all the realblessings of those 
relations, by the hopes of that ideal happiness, 
which is no where to be found but in romances. 

“It is a principle with such ladies, that it matters 
not if the qualities they ascribe to the heroes of 
these books be real or imaginary : upon which prin- 
ciple, a footman may as well be the hero as his 
master ; for nothing, it seems, is necessary to dub 
him such, but the magic power of a lady’s fancy, 
which creates chimeras much faster than nature can 

roduce realities, ig 

“ Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, this dogtrine of ideal 
happiness is calculated for the meridian of Bedlam, 
and ought never to be received beyond the limits of 

HS 
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Moorfields. For if we should admit that the mo- 
narch in his cell is as happy as the monarch on his 
throne, while both their objects are ambition ; yet 
the happiness of society must depend only on the 
-reasonableness of individuals. A father is by this 
pernicious- doctrine frequently robbed of the com- 
fort he expected in his child ; a daughter is deprived 
of the protection and support she might otherwise 
have claimed from her father ; and society is inter- 
rupted in forming its general system of happiness, 
which those relations should contribute to establish: 
“These, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are almost the neces- 
sary consequences of reading romances: and ai 
human nature is apt to be more influenced by ex- 
ample than precept, I shall beg leave to enforce the 
truth of what I have advanced by the following 
history. i 
“ Clarinda was the only child of a wealthy mer- 
chant, who placed all his happiness in the expecta- 
tions of her merit and the rewards of it. Nature 
had encouraged him in that expectation, by giving 
her a very liberal portion of her favours; and he 
determined to improve it by every means which the 
fondness of a parent could suggest to him. But, 
unfortunately for Clarinda, her tather’s good inten- 
tions wore not guided by a judgement equally good: 
for it happened to her, as it too often does in the 
education of young women, that his endeavours 
were rather directed to grace her person, than to 
adorn her mind& and whatever qualifications he 
might wish the latter to possess, he seemed solicitous 
only of such as might recommend the former. Dress, 
dancing, and music were the whole of her accom- 
plishments : and they so immoderately softened the 
natural effeminacy of her mind, that she contracted 
an aversion to every kind of reading, which did not 
represent the same softness of manners. Every hour 
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which was not appropriated to one of these accom- 
plishments, was spent in the insnaring practice of 
reading novels and romances; of which, Clelia was 
her favourite, and the hero of it continually in her 
head. : 

* Whilst Clarinda was thus accomplishing her- 
self, the father was studying to reward the merits 
of his daughter with a husband suitable to her rank 
and fortune. Nor was he unsuccessful in his care: 
for Theodore, the son of ancighbouring gentleman 
wm the country, was chosen for this honour. But 
though all who knew him declared him to be worthy 
of it, unhappily for Clarinda, she alone thought 
otherwise. For notwithstanding he loved her with 
a sincerity hardly to be equalled, yet as he did not 
approach her in heroics, nor first break his passion 
to her in shady groves, he was not the hero she ex- 
pected: he neither bowed gracefully, moved majes« 
tically, nor sighed pathetically, enough to charm a 
heart which doted on romantic grimace: in short, 
he was not the hero which Clelia had impressed on 
Clavinda’s imagination. But, what was still more 
unfortunate, Theodore’s valet de chambre was com- , 
pletely so. That happy hero was a Frenchman, 
who to an imagination little less romantic than 
Clarinda’s, had added all the fantastic levity of his 
country; which happening first to discover itself'in 
those very shades where she used to meditate on 
the hero of Clelia, so captivated her heart with 
Monsieur Antoine the valet, tlt her imagination 
instantly annihilated every circumstance of his rank 
and fortune, and added every enchanting accom- 
plishment to his mind and person. 

“There is no resisting the impetuosity of ro- 
mantic love. Like enthusiasm, it breaks through 
all the restraints of nature and custom, and enables, 
as well as animates its votarics, to exccitte all its 
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extravagant suggestions. A passion of this sublime 
original could have none of those difficulties in dis- 
covering itself to its object, which are apt to oppose 
the rash wills of vulgar mortals ; and therefore it 
was not long before Clarinda gave Antonio, for so 
she chose to soften the unharmonious name of 
Antoine, to understand, that love, likedeath, levelled 
all distinctions of birth and fortune, and introduced 
the lowest and highest into Elysium together. 

‘* Antonio, who had been almost as conversané 
with romances as Clarinda, received the first inti- 
mations of the lady’s passion for him with a trans~ 
port that had less surprize than joy in it; and from 
the first discovery of it, there arose an intercourse 
between them, which entirely defeated the preten- 
sions of Theodore, and confirmed Clarinda’s passion 
tor his valet. 

“ But as much a hero as Antonio appeared to be 
both to Clarinda and himself during the first part of 
this tender intercourse, in the progress of it he dis- 
covered that he wanted one principal ingredient in 
the composition of that ideal character : he had not 
courage enough to be a martyr. For though he 
doted on Clarinda’s person whilst her fortune was an- 
nexcd to it, yet he could not bring himself to starve 
even with an angel: and this he soon perceived 
must be his fate, if he possessed the one without the 
other. Such a disappointment from a hero, to a 
Dido, or to any woman who expected a natural gra- 
tification of her passion, would have excited resent- 
ment and aversion. This would have been nature, 
which romantic love has no knowledge of: it never 
changes any of those ideas with which it first cap- 
tivates a fantastic heart : therefore Clarinda, though 
she most pathetically lamented her disappointment 
in Antonio, yet charged it all upon her stars, and 
accused only them and the gods of cruclty. Her 
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father at the same time declared his resolution to 
disinherit her, if she persisted in her folly: and the 
more effectually to prevent it, he bribed Antonio to 
leave England; which so inflamed Clarinda’s pas- 
sion, who considered him as banished on her ac- 
count, that she made a solemn vow never to marry 
any other man. 
“ To conclude; the consequence of this vow 
was, that the father settled an annuity on his 
@aughter, and entailed his estate on his next kin- 
dred. This annuity she stills continues to enjoy; 
and in the fifty-fitth year of her age prefers the vi- 
sionary happiness of reading Clelia and thinking on 
her Antonio, to the real blessings of those social 
relations, which in all probability she had enjoyed 
through life, if she had never been a reader of 
romances. 
“Tam,” & 
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“(TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
“ sr, . 
“ From the indulgence you have so often shown to 
the productions of female correspondents, Tam en-, 
couraged to hope that you will not refuse this epistle 
a place in your paper. 

“ You must know, Sir, that with a tolerable per- 
son, avery good fortune, and lovers in abundance, 
I have a particular humour to live and die a maid. 
This way of thinking, 1 protest, does not arise 
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from disappointed love, but, on the contrary, from 
my never having seen any one man who has been 
possessed‘ of those accomplishments which I think 
necessary for a husband. : - 

“ You will imagine, perhaps, that I hardly know 
myself what’ sort of a man I would have; but to 
‘convince you of the contrary, I am going to give 
you a description of one, whom, notwithstanding 
my present humour, I would willingly marry, and 

reward with a fortune of ten thousand pounds. 
Such a declaration as this, while there are so many 
fortune hunters, witty sparks, pretty fellows, and 
grave widowers about town, will undoubtedly strike 
some hundreds with a flattering hope, that I am 
easily to be carried off; but to silence their preten- 
sions all at once, here follows the description of the 
‘ oy man in the world that I will consent to marry; 
and whom I shall beg leave to entitle . 


‘ THE MAID's HUSBAND. 


‘ Notwithstanding it is a fatal maxim among 
women, ‘ To please the eye, though they torment 
the heart,’ yet 1 am so far an advocate for pleasing 
the eye, that the man I have an idea of, must have 
a person graceful and engaging. The features of 
his face must be regular; and though regular, 
agreeable; which as yet I hardly remember to have 
seen, having generally observed that where nature is 
most exact, she is least engaging. His eyes must 
be lively, sparkling, and ailecting; and over the 

whole face there must be a clear complexion, 
health, cheerfulness, and sensibility. His stature 
soust be inclining to the tall; his motion easy and 
genteel ; frée from the short pert trip of the af- 


fected beau, or the haughty tragic step of the more 
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neither td0’open nor too reserved. His look, his 
laugh, his speech, and his whole manner, must be 
just without affectation, and free without levity. 
©Thus much for his person. I now come to the 
endowments of his mind; without which, grace, 
beauty, and agreeableness will avail him nothing. 
His genius must be fanciful; his knowledge ex- 
‘tensive. Men, as well as books, must have been 
his study. Learning, freedom, and gallantry, must 
be so blended in him, as to make him always the’ 


improving friend, the gay companion, and the en-. 


tertaining lover. -In conversation he must say no- 
thing with study, nor yet any thing at random. His’ 
thoughts must flow from him naturally, yet not 
without that delicacy of expression, which is neces« 
sary to give them a genteel turn. To the talents 
of his mind let me add, if I may be allowed the 
distinction, the qualities of his soul.. He must be 
generous without prodigality; humane without 
weakness; just without severity; and fond without 
folly. To his wife he must be endearing ; to his 
children affectionate ; to his friends warm; and to 
mankind benevolent. Nature and reason must join 


their powers, and to the openness of the heart add- 


the virtue of economy; making him careful with- 
out avarice, and giving him a kind of unconcerned- 
ness without negligence. With love he must have re- 
spect; and by a continual complaisance always win 
upon the inclination. He must take care to retain 
hjs conquest by the means he gained it, and eter- 
pally look and speak with the same desires and af- 
fections, though with greater freedom. 

_ It has been observed by experienced people, 
that the soul contracts a sort of blindness by lov- 
ing ; but the man I am speaking of mist derive his 


sentiments from reason; and the passion, which in 
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others is looked on as the mark of folly; ‘be in him 

the true effect of judgement. 

‘To these qualities I must add that charm which 
is to be considered before all the rest, though hard 

“to be met with in this libertine age, religion. He 
must be devout without superstition, and pious 
without melancholy : far from that infirmity which 
makes men uncharitable bigots, infusing into their ‘ 
hearts a morose contempt of the world, and an an- 
tipathy to the pleasures .of it. He must not be 
such a lover of society as to mix with the assemblies 

. of knaves and blockheads, nor yet of an opinion 
that he ought to retire from mankind to seek God 
in the horror of solitude: on the contrary, he must 
think that the Almighty is to be found amongst 
men, where His goodness is most active, and His 
providence most employed. There it is that reli- 
gion must enlighten, and reason regulate his con- 
duct, both in the cares of salvation, and the duties 
of life. 

‘ With such a man, a woman must enjoy” those 
pleasures in marriage which none but fools would 
ridicule. Her husband would be always the same, 

« and always pleasing. Other wives are glad if they 
can now and then find with their husbands one 
agreeable hour; but with this a disagreeable mi- 
nute would be impossible. On whatever occasions 
we should see or speak to each other, it must be 
with mutual pleasure, and assured satisfaction.’ 

«© Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let your dressing, scrib- 
bling, handsome young fellows, whether of the 
Temple, of the University, of the Army, or of the 
City, who would be glad of a woman of five-and- 
twenty, not disagreeable in her person, and with 
ten thousan& pounds in her pocket, read this cha- 
racter; and ifany one of them will assert and prove 
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it to belong to himself, my heart, hand and fortune 
are entirely at his service. But I"believe, Sir, that 
instead of a man, I have been describing a monster 
of the imagination; a thing that neither is, was, 
nor ever will be. Iam therefore resigned to my* 
condition, and can think without repining of dying 
a maid, and I hope an old one, since I am not to 
expect a husband to the wishes of, 

. “ SIR, 

.. Your humble servant, 

>. reader and correspondent, 


“ALB” 


Though I doubt not but my fair correspondent 
is thoroughly deserving of the husband she knows 
so well how to describe, yet I could have wished, 
for her own sake, as well as for the sake of some 
happy man, that she had added a qualifying post- 
script to her letter, signifying that she was willing 
to make some little abatement in her demands. 
When gentlemen build houses, it is usual with 
them either to give up conveniency for a prospect, 
or prospect for conveniency. -In this manner 
should a lady act in the choice of a husband ; if* 
she sets her heart upon a face, she should have 
no dislike to a coxcomb; or if she falls in love 
with a mind, a sloven should appear charming : for 
the odds are against her, that the handsome man 
is the one, and the man of knowledge the other. 

Exclusive of myself, I know of no such cha- 
racter as the lady has described: nor dare I say a 
word of my own person and accomplishments, be- 
ing unfortunately near seventy, and a married 
man. It has also been hinted to me, for I scorn 
to deceive any body, that I have a small stoop in 
my gait, and that Iam not quite so well-bred 
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upon all occasions as a young lady might expect 
" me to be. 

I am also cautious of recommending any of those 
gentlemen who are daily advertising for wives in 
the public papers: for whether it be owing to their 
extremé modesty, or whether they have really no 
other accomplishments than they usually set forth 
to the world, their descriptions of themselves 
amount to no more than ‘that they are tall, well 
made, and very agreeable; that they have healthy 
constitutions, have had liberal educations, and are 
of sober morals.” But as these descriptions are by 
no means particular enough, I cannot be certain 
that the publishers of them will answer exactly the 
idea of the maid's husband. Besides, I have lately 
received letters from particular ladies, who either 
as principals or friends, have examined these gen- 
tlemen, which letters assure me that they do not 
at all come up to the idea given of themselves, even 
in their own modest advertisements. 

But before I take leave of my ingenious corre- 
spondent, I promise her to give notice in this pa- 

er of the first maid’s husband that falls within my 
Eromledye: and if she pleases to signify where and 
when she will be waited on by any such gentleman, 
her commands shall be executed with the nicest 
punctuality. Or, as it is very considerately ex- 

ressed in an advertisement now before me, if the . 
jady does not choose to appear personally for the 
first time, may send any other proper lady of her 
acquaintance to the place appointed. 
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Tur following letters need no apology, With re- 
gard to the first, it may be proper to observe that 
the complaint contained in it is a very just one: of 
the second I shall say nothing till I have given it 
to my readers, 


“ro MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
“ SIR, 


“ caw assure you with great truth, that you 
are the first man I ever wrote a letter to, or wished 
to correspond with, except my father and my bro- 
ther, 1 am the youngest of three sisters, am not 
quite twenty-one, love dress, and love fashions, but 
cannot consent to appear in the public walks like a 
woman of the town. I am sorry to say it, but it is 
really my opinion, that if the common prostitutes 
were to walk in the park with no other covering 
than a shift of Paris net, half the young ladies of 
my acquaintance would come into the fashion, 

“ My two sisters may take it as they please, but 

; they are so far gone into the mode, that I hardly 
ever go abroad with them that we are not addressed 
by gentlemen who are utter strangers to us, in the 
most familiar, and sometimes the most indecent, 
terms imaginable. No longer ago than last week 
we were mobbed in Spring-gardens, from my eldest 
sister's having affronted a couple of gentlemen, who 
-would fain have entertained us with @ glass of wine 
at the Cardigan. For my own part, I tell them both 
very frankly, that while they endeavour to look 

12 
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like women of the town, it is a great mistake in 
them to be above their business. 

“Pray, Mr, Fitz-Adam, favour us witha World 
upon this subject ; for as the youngest sister, my 
opinion goes for nothing; and besides, I want to 
have them mortified a little; for they neither love 
nor esteem me, because I am said to be hand- | 
somer than they, and am better received by all 
our relations and acquaintance, 

“Tam, sir, - 
“ Your humble servant, 
“ SARAH MEANWELL,” 


“sir, 

“Lam a very good-hearted honest girl; but 
from my situation in life, I am afraid pons think 
me otherwise, It is my unhappiness that from too 
high a birth, and too jew a fortune, I am obliged 
to live constantly with the great; and to tell you 
the truth, Iam really handsomer than most of the 
‘women I mix with. “From this circumstance I am 
looked upon with envy by many of my acquaint- 
ance ; but indeed, Sir, when you know my heart, 
you will rather think me an object of pity. 

“Though I have the best spirits in the world, 
and am as gay as innocence will suffer me to be, I 
am called a queer creature by the men, and a prude 
by the women. And all this for what? Truly,s 
because I have more modesty than the company I 
keep. And yet so prevailing is example, and’ so 
necessary to a dependent state are good humour 
and compliance, that I have not been. able at all 
times to be quite as modest as I should be. I do 
not mean that I have been downright wicked, or 
that I ever Wished to be so; but if my grandmo- 
ther was to rise from the grave, and to be witness 
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have played, she would certainly box my ears and 
call me by a name too coarse for me to mention. 

“If you are an old man, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you 
will hardly understand me; and as | am a young 
woman, I dare not come to a particular explana- 
tion. ‘But if you will be so kind as to convince the 
people of fashion that decency is a virtue, it would 
save me from many a rent in my clothes, and make 
my evenings at home, as well as my parties abroad, 
much pleasanter to me. 

“T think I may be allowed to speak alittle plain- 
er. The privilege of high birth is to do every thing 
you have a mind to do. It is a maxim with men 
to attempt every thing, and with the women to re- 
fuse but one thing. The attacks that are made up- 
on a lady’s honour, are considered only as compli- 
ments to her beauty ; and she is the most flattered 
who is oftenest insulted. Your correspondent, Mrs. 
Shuffle, never said a truer thing in her life, than 
that ‘cards were an asylum against the dangers of 
men:’ and I really grow fond of routs and ara, 
because their designs, at such parties, are only 
against my purse. : 

« But if women in the most elevated situations, 
either from their own levity, or the impudence of 
men, are liable to these fashionable attacks, how 
must it fare with a poor girl, who has no fortune to 
awe these libertines into respect, and no example 
among her companions to authorize her resent- 
ment? They construe my very complaints into de- 
sign — ‘ The prude would take us in, would she? 
She had better be one of us, or egad we'll blow 

* ber’—This, with a little plainer swearing, and 
coarser threatening, has been said of me in my own 
‘pearing. “ 

“What shall I do, Mr. Fitz-Adaim, to live com- 

fortably, and preserve my reputation? My fortune, 
13 
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which is no more than two thousand pounds, is 
hardly sufficient to maintain me even in the coun- 
try; and [see nothing but ruin before me if I con- 
tinue where Tam. I have always considered the 
marriage state as a woman’s surest happiness; and 
I verily believe I have every qualification, except 
money, to make it easy to him who chose me. But 
unless I transport myself to the East or West In- 
dies for a husband, I have no hopes of one. I nei- 
ther expect nor desire a man of fashion ; for acler- 
gyman I am too poor; a country squire would beat 
me, and an honest tradesman who knew my educa- 
tion, might imagine I should beat him. Neither of 
these would be my choice: but if yeu know of any 
private gentleman, who has seen enough of the 
world to despise the follies of it; one who could 
Support me decently, and think himself rewarded 
by love and gratitude; who could share with me in 
domestic pleasures, or lend me his arm for a visit 
to a friend; who at his leisure hours would be 
pleased with my prattle, and with a look of delight 
could tell me that he was happy ; if you know of 
such a man, you may honestly assure him, that 
théugh I have lived all my life among the great, I 
am as clean in my person, and as modest in my in- 
clinations, as if I had never seen good company. 
You may also add, and with equal truth, that ex- 
cepting a hobble in my gait, and a small propensity 
to talk loud in public, I have not the least tincture 
of quality about me. 
“Tam, sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“M.A.” 


The true spirit of irony which so plainly appears ; 
in this letter, must no doubt be highly pleasing td. 
the polite part of my yeaders. But as there are! 
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many dull people in the world, who have no con- 
ceptions beyond the literal meaning of what they 
read, I shall subjoin a few remarks of my own, to 
prevent the aforesaid dull people from mistaking a 
very fine panegyric for an insolent libel against the 
chastest and most valuable part of mankind. 

This young lady seems to have formed her plan 
upon the inimitable Doctor Swift, who of all men 
that wrote, understood irony the best; and who 
had the happiest art of conveying compliment un- 
der the disguise of abuse. Her whole epistle is 
irony; which, as my sagacious friend Mr. Nathan 
Bailey, in his etymological dictionary defines it, is 
a figure in rhetoric, by which we speak contrary to 
what we think. We are therefore to understand 
by the above letter, that the nicest decorum and 
the most exemplary chastity are the distinguishing 
characteristics of our young men of fashion. That 
they live in a constant practice of all the virtues; 
and are the shining examples of temperance, mo- 
desty, and true politeness. By the sentiments 
which are given by the ladies over a glass of wine, 
my correspondent very genteelly hints, that young 
women of condition are the only persons in ®he 
world who can be merry and wise: that the bottle, 
which is too apt to intoxicate the vulgar, can in- 
spire these ladies with the most refined ideas of 
men and things; which ideas are poured forth in 

' sentiments, that Plato, Socrates, and all the sages 
of antiquity never thought of. 

I shall ‘only add, that the notions which mean 
and ignorant women commonly conceive of matri- 

+ mony, are finely ridiculed in this letter. The writer 
“very humorously supposes, that the domestic en- 

,*dearments of private life, are mora eligible than 
*the separate beds and separate pleasures of people 

of condition ; and with an archness peculiar to her- 
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self, prefers the husband who can be the companion 
of his wife, tothe man of rank, who is the compa- 
nion of all other women. 





— 
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“TO MRs FITZ-ADAM. 
“ sir, 
“Tr isa received opinion among the politicians, 
that the spirit of liberty can never be too active 
under a constitution like ours. But though no 
lover of bis country would desire to weaken this 
principle, which has more than once preserved the 
nation, yet he may lament the unfortunate applica- 
tion of it, when perverted to countenance party 
violence, and opposition to the most innocent mea- 
sures of the legislature. The clamour against the 
alteration of the style seemed to be one of these 
instances. The alarm was given, and the most fa- 
tal consequences to our religion and government 
were immediately apprehended from it. This opi- 
nion gathered strength in its course, and received 
a tincture from the remains of superstition still ; 
prevailing in the counties most remote from town. 
I knew several worthy gentlemen in the west, who 
lived many months under a daily apprehension of 
some dreadful visitation from pestilence or famine, 
The vulgar were almost every where persuaded that 
nature gave evident tokens of her disapproving these 
innovations. “I do not indeed recollect that“an: 
blazing stars were seen to appear upon this occasion, 
or that armics were observed to be encountering in 
: 3 
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the skies: people probably concluding that the 
great men who pretended to control the sud in his 
course, would assume equal authority over the in- 
ferior constellations, and not suffer any adrial mili- 


- tia to assemble themselves in opposition to ministe- 


rial proceedings. 

“The objection to this regulation, as favouring a 
custom established among papists, was not heard 
indeed with the same regard as formerly, when it 
actually prevented the legislature from passing a 
bill of the same nature; yet many @ president of a 


' corporation club very eloquently harangued upon 
p y eloq) 'y 8 P 


it, as introductory to the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, making no doubt that fires would be kin- 
dled again at Smithfield before the conclusion of 
the year. This popular clamour has at last happily 
subsided, and shares the general fate of those opt- 
nions which derive their support from imagination. 

“In the present happy disposition of the nation, 
the author of the following verses may venture to 
introduce the complaints of an ideal personage, 
without seeming to strengthen the faction of real 
parties, without forfeiting his a oe asa good 
citizen, or bringing a scandal on the political 
character of Mr. Fitz-Adam, by makin, finn the 
publisher of a libel against the state. This ideal 
personage is no other than the Old-May-Day, the 
only apparent sufferer from the present regulation. 
Her situation is indeed a little mortifying, as every 
elderly lady will readily allow ; since the train of 
her admirers is withdrawn from her at once, and 
their adoration transferred to a rival, younger than 
hefself by at least eleven days. 
‘ : “Tam, SIR, 4 

« Your most humble servant, 
“EL 
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THE TEARS OF OLD MAY-DAY. 


Led by the jocund train of vernal hours, 
And vernal airs, uprose the gentle May; 
Blushing she rose, and blushing rose the flowers 
That sprung spontaneous in her genial ray. 


Her locks with Heaven’s ambrosial dews were bright, 
And am’rous Zephyrs flutter’d on her breast: 
With every shifting gleam of morning light 
The colours shifted of her rainbow vest. 


Imperial ensigns graced her smiling form, 
A golden key, and golden wand she bore: 
‘This charms to peace each sullen eastern storm, 
And that unlocks the summer's copious store. 


Onward in conscious majesty she came, 
The grateful honours of mankind to taste : 
To gather fairest wreaths of future fame, 
And blend fresh triumphs with her glories past, 


Vain hope! No more in choral bands unite 
~ Her virgin vot’ries, and at early dawn, 
Sacred to May and Love’s mysterious rite, 
Brush the light dew-drops * from the spangled lawn, 


To her no more Augusta's wealthy pride + 
Pours the full tribute from Potosi’s mine; 

Nor fresh-blown garlands village maids Provide, 
A purer offering at her rustic shrine. 


No more.the Maypole’s verdant height around 

To valour's games th’ ambitious youth advance ; 
No merry bells and tabors’ sprightlier sound 

Wake the loud carol and the sportive dance. 


Sudden in pensive sadness droop'd her head, 

Faint on her cheeks the blushing crimson died— 
‘O! chaste victorious triumph, whither fled ? 

My majden honours, whither gone?’ she cried. 


* Alluding to the country custom of gathering May-dew. 
+ The plate garlands of Loitdon. 
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* Ah! once to fame and bright dominion born, 
The earth and smiling ocean saw me rise, 

With time coeval and the star of morn, = 
The first, the fairest daughter of the skies. 


Then, when at Heaven's prolific mandate sprung 
The radiant beam of new-created day, 
Celestial harps, to airs of triumph strung, 
‘Hail'd the glad dawn, and angels call’d me May. 


Space in her empty regions heard the sound, 

And hills, and dales, and rocks, and vallies rung ; 
The sun exulted in his glorious round, 

And shouting planets in théefr courses sung. 


For ever then I led the constant year; 

Saw Youth and Joy, and Love’s enchanting wiles ; 
Saw the mild Graces in my train appear, 

And infant Beauty brighten in my smiles. 


No winter frown’d. In sweet embrace allied, 

‘Three sister Seasons danced th’ eternal green ; 
And Spring’s retiring softness gently vied 

With Autumn’s blush, and Summer’s lofty mien. 


Too soon, when man profaned the blessings given, 
And Vengeance arm’d to blot a guilty age, ~ 
‘With bright Astrea to my native heaven 
I fled, and flying saw the Deluge rage. 


Saw bursting clouds eclipse the noontide beams, 

While sounding billows from-the mountains roll’d, 
With bitter waves polluting all my streams, 

My nectared streams, that flow’d on sands of gold, 


‘Then vanish’d many a sea-girt isle and grove, 
‘Their forests floating on the watery plain: 

Then famed for arts and laws derived from Jove, 
My Atalantis* sunk beneath the main, 


No longer bloom’d primeval Eden’s bow’rs, 
Nor guardian dragons watch’d the Hesperian steep: 


With all their fountains, fragrant fruits and flow’rs, 
Torn from the continent to glut the deep. 


* See Plato. 
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No more to dwell in sylvan scenes I deign’d, 
Yet oft descending to the languid earth, 


+. With quick*ning’ powers the fainting mass sustain’d, 


And waked her slumbering atoms into birth. 


And ev'ry echo caught my raptured name, 
And ev'ry virgin breathed her amorous vows, 
And precious wreaths of rich immortal fame, . 
Shower’d by the Muses, crown’d my lofty brows, 


But chief in Europe and in Europe's pride, 
My Albion’s favour'd realms, I rose adored; 
And pour’d my wealth, to other climes denied, 
From Amalthea’s horn with plenty stored. 


Ah me! for now a younger rival claims: 
My ravish’d honours, and to her belong 

My choral dances, and victorious games, 
‘To her my garlands and triumphant song. 


O say what yet untasted bounties flow,” 
What purer joys await her gentler reign? 
Do lilies fairer, violets sweeter blow? 
And warbles Philomel a softer strain? 
* 


Do morning’ suns.ie-tuddier glory rise? 
Does ev'ning Titr her with serener gales? 
Do clouds drop fatness from the wealthier skies, 
Or wantons plenty in her happier vales ? 


Ah! no: the blunted beams of dawning light 
Skirt the pale orient witheuncertain day ; 


And Cynthia, riding on the car of night, 
‘Through clouds embattled faintly wings her way, 


Pale, immiature, the blighted verdure springs, 
Nor mounting juices feed the swelling flower ; 
‘Mute all the groves, nor Philomela sings : 
When Silence listens at the midnight hour. 


‘Nor wonder, man, that nature’s bashful face, 
And opening charms her rude embraces fear: 
Is she not «prung from April’s wayward race, 
‘The sickly daughter of the unripen’d year? 
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With showers and sunshine in her fickle cyes, 

With hollow smiles proclaiming treach’rous pence; 
With blushes, harb’ring, in their thin disguise, _ 

‘The blasts that riot on the Spring’s increase? 


Is this the fair invested with my spoil 

By Europe’s laws, and Senates’ stern command ? 
Ungen’rous Europe! let me fly thy soil, 

And waft my treasures to a grateful Iand; ~ 


Again revive, on’ Asia’s drooping shore, 

My Daphne's groves, or Lycia’s ancient plain ; 
Again to Afric’s sultry sands restore 

Embow’ring shades, and i Lybjan Ammon’s fane : 


Or haste to northern Zembla’s savfke coast, 
There hush to silence elemental strife ; 

, Brood o’er the regions of eternal frost, 
And swell her barren womb with heat and life, 


Then Britain’—Here she ceased. Indignant grief, 
And parting pangs her fault’ring tongue supprest: 
Veil’d in an amber cloud, she sought relief, 
And tears, and silent anguish, told the rest, 
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“TO MR.F 


“ str, 


“ Wuen the studies of the learned and philosophi- 
cal men are employed in extending the commerce 
and improving the manufactures of their country, 
they cannot be held in toe high a | degree of estima- 
tion by a tradine neonle. . 
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« The perfection atwhich our home manufactures 
‘are arrived, we impute in a great measure to the 
ingenuity of our ordinary handicrafts, to the in- 
dustry of our merchants, and to the honesty and in- 
tegrity of our trading companies. But in my hum- 
ble opinion, if our natural philosophers had not 
kindly stept in to the assistance of the said handi- 
crafts and others, our manufactures would scarcely 
have been carried to so great a degree of excellence 
above those of the ancient as well as of the modern 
world, For by as much as we are before all other 
countries in the kngwledge of natural philosophy, 
by just so much are all other countries behind us 
in the goodness of their manufactures. 

“It is by the head of the philosopher that the 
hand of the mechanic is put in motion: and though 
the ancients and a few nations of the moderns may 
have produced some good hands, yet their having 
made so mean a figure in trade, must be owing to 
their want of philosophical heads. 

“ Themanufactures of glass-porcelainand cephalic 
snuff were absolutely unknown to the ancients ; and 
they had very little knowledge in the making thun- 
der and lightning, which our own countrymen, 
from the sagacity of our philosophers, and the help 

_ of electrical experiments, are now able to make in 
very considerable quantities, to the great honour 
and emolument of these kingdoms. 

“ Tam not afraid of asserting, that from this ma- 
nufacture alone, provided it were under proper re- 
gulations, and honoured with a parliamentary en- 
couragement, we might have it in our power to be 
the most potent, the most wealthy, and the happiest 
people in the whole universe. It would enable us 
to pay off ofr national debt in six months ; it would 
secure us from our enemies, without the expense 
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“ The perfection at which our home manufactures 
‘are arrived, we impute in a great measure to the 
ingenuity of our ordinary handicrafts, to the in- 
Gustry of our merchants, and to the honesty and in- 
tegrity of our trading companies. But in my hum- 
ble opinion, if our natural philosophers had not 
kindly stept in to the assistance of the said handi- 
crafts and others, our manufactures would scarcely 
have been carried to so great a degree of excellence 
above those of the ancient as well as of the modern 
world. For by as much as we are before all other 
countries in the kngwledge of natural philosophy, 
by just so much are all other countries behind us 
in the goodness of their manufactures. 

“It is by the head of the philosopher that the 
hand of the mechanic is put in motion: and though 
the ancients and a few nations of the moderns may 
have produced some good hands, yet their having 
made so mean a figure in trade, must be owing to 
their want of philosophical heads. 

* Themanufactures of glass-porcelain and cephalic 
snuff were absolutely unknown to the ancients ; and 
they had very little knowledge in the making thun- 
der and lightning, which our own countrymen, 
from the sagacity of our philosophers, and the help 

. of electrical experiments, are now able to make ia 
very considerable quantities, to the great honour 
and emolument of these kingdoms. : 

“ T am not afraid of asserting, that from this ma- 
nufacture alone, provided it were under proper re- 
gulations, and honoured with a parliamentary en- 
couragement, we might have it in our power to be 
the most potent, the most wealthy, and the happiest 
people in the whole universe. It would enable us 
to pay off ofir national debt in six months ; it would 
secure us from our enemies, without the expense 
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whenever the common people of England shall order 

it to be done, without the assistance of allies, or 
paying one penny to the land tax. These, Mr. Fitz- * 
Adam, I think, are considerations which deserve 
the attention of the public; at least, they are con- 
siderations which have induced me to be very 
particular in my thoughts upon this valuable com- 
modity. 

“ When electrical experiments were first exhi- 
bited to the curious, I did not hear that the profes- 
sors proposed any advantages, to mankind, except 
that with the help of their curious engines, they 
could give a patient a pretty smart blow on the el- 
bow, without the use of any other weapon. It is true 
that a small crab-stick init have performed the 
operation ; but then it would have been effected b; 
a method common and vulgar. We were informed, 
indeed, that the electrical engine had been made _ 
use of in the cure of several distempers ; but I do ° 
not recollect to have heard that they had any great 
success in that way, except that some very few 
mean people were made blind, that three or four 
necks were dislocated, and that a child of five years 
old was frightened into fits. But these cases not 
being sufficiently attested, and the same sort of cures 
having been tolerably well performed by many re- 
gular bred surgeons and apothecaries in this town, 
I was glad to learn that our philosophers had con- 
fined all their experiments to the manufacture 
above mentioned ; the process of which is so clear 
and easy, all the ingredients being to be found in 
our own country, and none of them liablé to any 
duty, that 1 make no doubt of our being able to 
bring thunder and lightning to market at a much 
cheaper price than common gunpowder? 

“Tam informed by a friend, who for these last 
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experiments, that the most effeetual and easy method: 
of making this commodity is by grinding a certain 
quantity of air between a glass ball and a bag of 
sand ; and when you have ground it into fire, your 
lightening ig made; and then you may either bottle 
it up, or put it into casks, properly seasoned for 
that purpose, and send it to market. My friend very 
honestly confesses, that what he has hitherto made 
is not of @ sufficient degree of strength to answer 
all the purposes of natural lightning ; but he assures 
me that he shall very soon be able to effect it, and 
that he has already brought it to a very surprising 
degree of perfection, insomuch that in the presence 
of several of his neighbours, he has produced a clap 
of thunder which blew out a candle, accompanicd 
_ with a flash of lightning which made an impression 
’ on a pat of butter as it stood upon the table. He 
also assures me that in warm weather he can shake 
all the pewter upon his shelf, and that he expects 
when his thermometer is at sixty-two degrees and 
a half, he shall be able to sour all the small-beer in 
his cellar, and break his largest pier-glass. If he 
accomplishes the two last, he flatters himself that 
it will be strong enough to kill a young child ; but 
he is obliged to defer that experiment till his lady 
is brought to bed. : 

“© If these facts are true, which I do not in the 
least doubt, we may soon see this manufacture in a 
very flourishing condition. For if from a glass ball 
of one foot and a half diameter, which is the size of 
my friend’s, we can produce a sufficient quantity of 
lightning to destroy a child, it follows that a ball 
of four times that diameter will killa man in perfect 
health and vigour; which must be a great advan- 
tage to the public, and save a considerable sum of 
money which is_yearl, y given to apothecaries and 
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diameter, increases the power; by increasing it still 
further you will make lightning enough tq split a 
church steeple. ae ; 

* Asforexample. Suppose A, fig. the 1st. to be 
a glass ball 4,672 feet diameter, turned upon the 
spindle B, being in length 5,792 feet, by the handle 
C, against the sand-bag a aaa, which suppose to be 
fixed to the side of Richmond-hill. The quantity 
of air ground in an hour will be equal to XX, which 
will produce of pure lightning, 1,694,753 tons; 
the force of which being applied to St. Bride’s 
steeple, will make the crack GH, in fig.the 2d. If 
this should not be intelligible to those who are une 
acquainted with the mathematics, I will at any time 
at a day’s notice attend and explain it to them. 

“ I can think of but one objection to the erecting 
the machine above described, which is the great- 
ness of the expense, as being too heavy for any pri- 
vate person. But it is to be hoped that some pub- 
lic company will undertake it, or that our governors 
will favour it with their consideration, and order it 
to be erected at the public expense. 1, who have 
only the good of my country before me, will most 
readily agree to inspect the workmen, and see that 
the money shall be laid out with the strictest eco- 
nomy, without desiring a shilling for my trouble. 

‘ But lest some malicious person should suggest 
that I am writing merely to recommend a job to 
myself, I solemnly declare, that full a week before 
Thad any.thoughts of addressing the public by 
means of your paper, I applied myself to a club of 
Anti-Gallicans, of which I have the honour to be 
an unworthy member, and proposed in a speech that 
our laudable society should take this infant manu- 
facture into their guardianship and protection. And 
as we have lately discovered that nothing excites 
mankind to good and virtuous actions, so much as 
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honourable pecuniary gratuities, it was unanimously 
agreed that the society should order premiums 
to be given out of their public stock, for the en- 
couragement of those who shall make experiments 
for the improvement of this manufacture ; and the 
following advertisement was ordered to be pub- 
lished. 


* CAT AND FIDDLE LODGE, JULY 21st, 1754. 


“PRESENT THE VICE*ORAND, 


‘ OrveEReD, that for the encouragement of the 
making thunder and lightning, the following pie 
miums be given by this society, to be paid by their 
secretary within twelve months after the same shall 
be respectively adjudged to the several claimants, 

‘To any person or persons who shall on or be- 
fore Christmas-day next, by a clap of electrical 
thunder, accompanied by a sufficient quantity of 
lightning, beat down and destroy the dome of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, 20s. 

‘ To ditto for ditto, the Monument on Fish- 
street-hill, 15s. 

© Covent-Garden church, 7s. 6d. 

‘ Westminster Hall in Term-time, 5s. 

‘ Westminster Bridge, 2s. 6d. 

‘For the first man under forty, and the first 
woman with child, killed by the said thunder and 
lightning ; and for the first hay-rick of thirty load 
and upwards, burnt and consumed, Is. each.” 


“ When, from the above encouragement, these 
useful works shall be performed, we may conclude 
the manufacture brought to perfection: and then 
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“J, Whether, when we have gota stock in hand 
more than sufficient for our own consumption, we 
should suffer any to be exported ? : 

“II, What market will it be likely to meet with 
abroad ? . 

“ And UI. Whether it will be most prudent to 
trust this commodity in private hands, or in the 

- hands of the ministry, the city of London, or the 
crown ? 

“In regard to the first of these queries, I am of 
opinion, that we may safely venture to export what- 
ever is more than sufficient for our home consump- 
tion, provided it be shipped on board our vessels, 
and insured by the French. 

“ Asto query the second, it is not to be doubted 
that the commodity will meet with a good foreign 
market. I have conversed with several merchants 
upon the subject, and know of two who have already 
received orders from their correspondents at Ja- 
maica to send twenty tons to Barbadoes, to make a 
hurricane in that island; and there are orders from 
Barbadoes to send more than double the quantity 
to Jamaica. I am also assured that a certain Spa- 
nish governor, who is to pass his accounts next 
spring, has offered ten thousand pounds for a tor- 
nado, provided it can be sent over before Christmas. 

“ The last of these queries is, I own, the most 
difficult to be answered: I shall therefore submit it 
to the public, with only observing, that as a good 
patriot I am against giving it into the hands of the 
crown, from an opinion that his present Majesty 
will forbid the use of it in his own dominions, and 

. command the whole of it to be sent abroad amongst 
our most inveterate enemies. 
«Tam, str, ~ 
** Your most humble servant. 
. “M.D.” 
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I am indebted to a correspondent for the following 
allegory. The manner in which it is written, and 
the moral it contains, will be a better recommen- 
dation of it than any compliment of mine. I shall 
therefore lay it before my readers without further 
preface. 

Prosperity and Adversity, the daughters of Pro- 
vidence, were sent to the house of a rich Pheenician 
merchant, named Velasco, whose residence was at 
Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom. 

Prosperity, the eldest, was beautiful as the morn- 
ing, and cheerful as the spring; but Adversity was 
sorrowful and ill-favoured. 

Velasco had two sons, Felix and Uranio. They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally edu- 
cated, and had lived together from their infancy in 
the strictest harmony and friendship. But love, 
before whom all the affections of the soul are as the 
traces of a ship upon the ocean, which remains 
only for a moment, threatened in an evil hour to set 
them at variance ; for both were become enamoured 
with the beauties of Prosperity. The nymph, like 
one of the daughters of men, gave encouragement 
to each by turns; but to avoid a particular decla- 
ration, she avowed a resolution never to marry, un- 
jess her sister, from whom she said it was impos- * 
sible for her to be long separated, was married at 
the same time. 
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violence, to prevent consequences, obliged them by 
his authority to decide their pretensions by lots ; 
each previously engaging in a solemn oath to marry 
thé nymph that should fall to his share. The lots 
were accordingly drawn; and Prosperity became 
the wife of Felix, and Adversity of Uranio. 

Soon after the celebration of these nuptials Ve- 
lasco died, having bequeathed to his eldest son 
Felix the house wherein he dwelt, together with 
the grcatest part of his large fortune and effects. 

The husband of Prosperity was so transported 
with the gay disposition and enchanting beauties of 
his bride, that he clothed her in gold and silver, 
and adorned her with jewels of inestimable value. 
He built a palace for her in the woods ; he turned 
rivers into the gardens, and beautitied their banks 
with temples and pavilions. He entertained at his 
table the nobles of the land, delighting their ears 
with music, and their eyes with magnificence. But 
his kindred he beheld as strangers, and the com- 
panions of his youth passed by unregarded. His 
brother also became hateful in his sight, and in 
process of time he commanded the doors of his 
house to be shut against him. 

But as the stream flows from its channel and loses 
itself among the vallies, unless confined by banks ; 
so also will the current of fortune be dissipated, 
unless bounded by economy. In a few years the 
estate of Felix was wasted by extravagance, his 
merchandize failed him by neglect, and his effects 
were seized by the merciless hands of creditors. 

, He applied himself for support to the nobles and 
great men whom he had feasted and made presents 
to, but his voice was as the voice of a stranger, and 
they remembered not his face. The friends whom 
he had neglected derided him in their turn, his wife 
also insulted him, and tursed her back upon him 
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and fled. Yet was his heart'so bewitched with her 
“gorceries, that he pursued her with entreaties, till 
by her haste to abandon him, her mask fell off, and 
discovered to him a face as withered and deformed, 
as before it had appeared youthful and engaging. 

What became of him afterwards tradition does 
not relate with certainty. It is believed that he 
fled into Egypt, and Tived precariously on the 
scanty benevolence of a few friends, who had not 
totally deserted him, and that he died in a short 
time, wretched and an exile. 

Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we have 
already observed, had been driven out of doors b: 
his brother Felix. Adversity, though hateful to his 
heart, and a spectre to his eyes, was the constant 
attendant upon his steps: and to aggravate his sor- 
row, he received certain intelligence that his richest 
vessel was taken by a Sardinian pirate ; that an- 
other was lost upon the Lybian Syrtes, and, to 
complete all, that the banker with whom the great- 
est part of his ready money was intrusted, had de- 
serted his creditors and retired into Sicily. Col- 
lecting therefore the small remains of his fortune, 
he bid adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adversity through 
unfrequented roads and forests overgrown with 
thickets, he came at last to a small village at the 
foot of a mountain. Here they tovk up their abode 
for some time; and Adversity, in return for all the 
anxiety he had suffered, softening the severity of 
her looks, administered to him the most faithful 
counsel, weaning his heart from the immoderate 
love of earthly things, and teaching him to revere 
the Gods, and to place his whole trust and happi- 
ness in their government and protection. She hu- 
manized his‘soul made him modest and humble, 
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“Tam sent,” said she, “by the Gods to those 
alone whom they love; for I not only train them 
up by my severe discipline to future. glory, but 
also prepare them to receive with a greater relish 
all such moderate enjoyments as are not incon- 
sistent with this probationary state. As the spider, 

* when assailed, seeks shelter in its inmost web, so 
the mind which I afflict contracts its wandering 
thought, and flies for happiness to itself. It was I 
who raised the characters of Cato, Socrates, and 
Timoleon to so divine a height, and set them up 
as guides and examples to every future age. Pros- 
perity, my smiling but treacherous sister, too fre- 
quently delivers those whom she has seduced, to 
be scourged by her cruel followers, Anguish and 
Despair ; while Adversity never fails to lead those 
who will be instructed by her, to the blissful habi- 
tations of Tranquillity and Content.” 

“ Uranio listened to her words with great atten- 
tion; and as he looked earnestly on her face, the 
deformity of it seemed insensibly to decrease. By 
gentle decrees his aversion to her abated; and at 
last, he gave himself wholly up to her counsel and 
direction. She would often repeat to him the wise - 
maxim of the philosopher, ¢ That those who want 
the fewest things, approach nearest to the gods, 
who want nothing;’ She admonished him to turn 
his eyes to the many thousands beneath him, in- 
stead of gazing on the few who live in pomp and 
splendour ; and in his addresses to the gods, instead 
of asking for riches and popularity, to pray fora 
virtuous mind, a quiet state, an unblameable life, 
and a death full of good hopes. 

“ Finding him 'to be every day more and more 
composed and resigned, though neitherenamoured 
of her face, nor delighted with her society, she at 
last addressed him in the following manner: 
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« « Ag gold is purged and refined from dross by 
the fire, so is Adversity sent by Providence to try 
and improve the virtue of mortals. The end ob- 
tained, my task is finished; and I now leave you, 
to go and give an account of my charge. Your 
brother, whose lot was Prosperity, and whose con- 
dition you so much envied, after having expe- 
rienced the error of his choice, is at last released * 
by death from the most wretched of lives. Happy 
has it been for Uranio, that his lot was Adversity, 
whom if he remembers as he ought, his life will be 
honourable, and his death happy.’ 

* As she pronounced these words, she vanished 
from his sight, but though her features at that mo- 
ment, instead of inspiring their usual horror, seemed 
to display a kind of languishing beauty, yet as 
Uranio, in spite of his utmost efforts, could never 
prevail upon himself to love her, he neither re- 
gretted her departure, nor wished for her return, 
But though he rejoiced in her absence, he trea- 
sured up her counsels in his heart, and grew happy 
by the practice of them. 

“* He afterwards betook himself again to mere 
chandize; and having in a short time acquired a 
competency sufficient for the real enjoyments of 
life, he retreated to a little farm, which he had 
bought for that purpose, and where he determined 
to continue the remainder of his days. Here he 
employed his time in planting, gardening and hus- 
bandry, in quelling all disorderly passions, and in 
forming his mind by the lessons of Adversity. He 
took great delight in a little cell or hermitage in 
his garden, which stood under a tuft of trees, en- 
compassed with eglantine and honey-suckles. Ad- 
joining to % was a cold bath, formed by a spring 
issuing from a rock, and over the door was written 
in large characters the following inscription : 
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Beneath this Moss-grown roof, within this cell, 

Truth, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwell. , 

Say, you who dare this happy place disdain, 
“What palace can display so fair a train? 


“He lived to a good old age: and died honoured 
and lamented.” 
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‘TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 

“sir, 

“I am a young country bride of eighteen, if I may 
"call myself a fede ter having been married a 
month and two days; and if my husband, who, 
every body says, is the handsomest and best made 
man in the county, does not flatter me, I am as 
agreeable as youth, health, good features, a clear 
skin, and an easy shape can make me. We both 
married for love; and I may venture to say that no 
couple in the world have been happier than we. 
But alas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, within this last week the 
dear man has appeared to be unusually thoughtful 
and low-spirited; and the day before yesterday he 
came booted to me at breakfast, and told me that 
a sudden and unexpected affair had made it neces- 
sary for him to set out that morning for his estate 
in Berkshire. 

“ As I thought it my duty not to pry into more 
than he had a mind to tell me, I only wished him a 
safe journey and a speedy return, and saw him 
take horse. . 

VOL. XXIII. L 
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“ Tamused myself as well as I could the first 
day of his absence by looking into family affairs. 
The second day I was visited by a widow lady in 
the neighbourhood, who, from a vast flow of spirits, 
and a particular freedom of speech, is thought by 
our sober country people to be a very odd kind of 
a lady. ‘My dear creature!’ said she, running up 
to me and saluting me, ‘I heard you were alone, 
and thought it would be a charity to visit the for- 
saken and afflicted.’ ‘ Indeed, Madam,’ answered 
T with a sigh, ‘I am foolishly out of spirits.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
says she, ‘my dear, I am far from blaming you; 
the absence of a husband a month after marriage 
is as bad as his death would be some years hence.’ 
“How, Madan,’ interrupted I, ‘do you think?’ 
“Nay, nay, no grave faces,’ she replied, ‘I only 
speak. for myself. I had not been married to Major 
Machoney three weeks before he was ordered away 
with his regiment to Flanders; and 1 assure you 
that the news of his death four months after did 
not shock me half so much as our first parting.’ 
‘You are not in earnest!’ cried I with astonish- 
ment. ‘ Why not?’ said she. ‘ But I should have 
told you, my dear, ‘that he had lost a leg and an 
arm the week before; so that I was quite prepared: 
and indeed it was always a scntiment of mine, that 
a brave man had better be dead than disabled. 
But pray,’ continued she, smiling and looking oddly 
with her eyes, ‘ where is your husband, child?’ [ 
told her business had called him into Berkshire. 
* Yes, yes,’ says she, ‘we all know his business. 
Have you never heard of his having an uncle in 
that county ? Depend upon it, my dear, he is gone 
to see his uncle,’ 

“ T wamgreatly surprised at hearing of my hus- 


band’s uncle, having never received the least hint 
S tet Oe ce Wee i eh” Lees, Se er ae” Sea 
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this Mrs. Machoney would give me no other in- 
: formation, than by assuring me, that to her certain 
knowledge he was gone to see his uncle. - 

* A particular friend of my husband’s dropt in 
upon us at this instant, who, upon my inquiring 
after this uncle, and if he had heard his friend talk 
of making him a visit, seemed to be of the widow’s 

‘opinion, though he could not take upon him to 
assert, that he had ever seen him, or so much as 
knew in what part of Berkshire he lived. 

“T began now to grow uncasy; for as I had been 
married in the face of the world, and as none of 
my own relations were strangers to my huaband, 
I thought it a little odd that any of his should be 
soto me. But I was soon eased of this perplexity 
by being thrown into a greater. As I have con- 
stantly taken in your papers, it occurred to me all 
at once, that this uncle whom my husband was 
gone to see was no other than a Welch uncle, who, 
according to the fifty.sixth number of the World, 
is one who officiates in genteel families in the capa- 
city ofa hearer. And now it went to my very heart, 
to think that I had so tired my husband by my talk- 
ativeness, as to compel him to take a journey into 
Berkshire in search of a hearer. It-is impossible to 
tell you what pain it gave me. Yet surely some 
allowance should be made for the prattling of a 
bride, who has a thousand things to say to a hus- 
band, which she durst not to her lover. But what- 
ever excuses may be madeor me, either from my 
youth, my sex, my fondness, or my love of talk- 
ing, it gives me the most piercing concern to know 
that 1 am the sole cause of his taking this journey; 
and it is to tell him of this concern, and the amend- 
ment it has produced, that I trouble you with this 
letter; which, if it should find him in his retreat, 
for the World J am told is jn every part of Eng- 

Lg 
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Jand, may hasten him to his home again, where he 
shall. find me for my whole life to come the most 
willing of all hearers. 

“T assure you, Sir, I am not myself when I think 
on what I have done. Good Heaven! I cry twenty 
times an hour,: that in the very first month of our 
marriage I should have sent the dear creature apor 
a visit to an uncle! 1 would do any thing, Mr, 
Fitz-Adam, to prevent the frequency of these visits ; 
and that he may know more of my mind than I can 
have courage to tell him any other way, I beg your 
immediate publication of this letter; which, ‘as it 
cannot be an entertainment to your readers, will be 
a proof of your great good-nature, and the highest 
obligation to, 

“str, 
“ Your most humble servant, and admirer, 
«S.W.” 
“MR, FITZ-ADAM, 

“Your attempt in your fifty-seventh paper to 
rescue parsons, authors, and cuckolds, from the 
contempt which the generality of mankind are too 
apt to entertain of them, was extremely generous 
and praise-worthy. It is in the triple capacity of 
parson, author, and cuckold, that I write thig let- 
ter. By the will of my parents 1 am a parson: by 
my own wants | am an author; and by the wants 
of my wife am a cuckold. So that were all or 
either of these professions in reality contemptible, 
as I am neither of them by choice, I ought in justice 
to escape the obloquy that attends them. 

‘In regard to my parents, who are now at rest in 
their graves, I acquit them of any evil intention in 
making me a parson. Of myself I can truly say, 
that my wants were so urgent, I must either have 
starved or turned author: and as to mv wife. every 
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have been equally urgent, by the pains she has 
taken to get them supplied. : 

« But notwithstanding all these circumstances in 
my favour, and, what is still more, the honour you 
have done us by espousing our cause, I do not find 
that I am one jot the better treated. As a parson, 
lam preaching every Sunday to an audience fast 

- asleep: as an author, the squire of the parish, and 
all those that hunt with him, are removing their 
handkerchiefs from the pocket that is next me as 
often as I sit down at table with them: and asa 
cuckold, the very children in the streets are taught 
to hold up their fingers to their foreheads, and butt 
at me as | pass by them. 

“ No longer ago than yesterday, I overheard my 
daughter Jenny, a girl of six years old, inquiring 

_ of her mother what made papa be such a cuckold; 
for that Miss Maddox, and Miss Tomlinson, and all 
the misses at school, said, that to be sure he must 
be a sad man to be such a cuckold. And two days 
ago my little boy, who is but a year older than his 
sister ran crying into the kitchen as I was chiding 
him for not saying his catechism, and told the maid 
that papa had tossed him with his horns. A neigh- 
bour’s daughter indeed, who is just entering into 
her teens, tells me that she should like a cuckold 
for a husband of all things, for that I am so pure 

and good humoured, nothing can be like it. To 
say the truth, I have hardly a friend in the world, 
out of my own family, except this girl and an offi- 
cer of the blues, whose quarters are within a few 
doors of us, and who often talks to my wife about 
a living which is in his father’s gift, and which upon 
the death of the present incumbent he assures her 
shall be mine. 1 know of no obligations that this 
gentleman is under to me, except that he has been 
remarkably lucky in horse-flesh since his coming 
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into these parts; and which it is said he ascribes 
solely to his acquaintance in my family. But though 
I may now.and then have given him my opinion, his 
success that way has been more owing to his own 
skill, than to any judgement of mine. 
« But Iam running my letter into length, when 
I only intended to tell you, that your paper upon 
the three orders to which J belong, though well in- 
tended, has failed of its effect: and to assure you 
that in consideration of the intention, as a parson 
I shall pray for you; as an author | shall praise 
you; and asa cuckold I shall be proud of an op 
portunity of making you acquainted with my wife. 
“] am, sik, 
“ Your obliged and most humble servant, 
«TT, Ho” 


——— 
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— Tum violaria, ct 
Miyrtus, ct omnis copia narviam, 
Spargent alivetis odorent 
Fertilibus dumino priori, 
WOR. CAR. ii, 15, 5. 
‘Our beds of roses, myrtle bowers, 
And ali the luxury of flowers, 
Their fruitless shades and smells afford : 
They now those fruitful grounds possess 
Where olives rose with vast increase, 
And with great bounty fed the former lord. 
CREECH. 


“MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
“ Wuen I eonsider how remarkably the several pe- 
riods, in the rise and declension of ancient states, 
have been characterized by the varying manners of 
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their people, 1 am apt to believe, that an inquiry 
into the importance of our present taste for flowers, 
would be no very idle and uninteresting speculation. 
But as I would not willingly forestall any abler pen, 
ona subject that deserves to be considered by every 
patriet philosopher of the age, I shall endeavour 
to confine my present animadversions upon it within 
- the narrow compass of my own private experience, 
and content myself with giving a short account of 
the motives which induced me to commence a 
florist at first, and of the advantages which I have 
since derived from the offices of my profession. 

“ It is observable, shat the laws of decency and 
oliteness are, for the most part, nothing but mere 
local institutions, very much limited in their autho- 
rity, and very arbitrary and fluctuating in their 
nature; and that no one who offers himself a can- 

didate for fame in matters of taste and fashion, can 
succeed in his pretensions at first, without accom- 
modating them to the approbation of popular pre- 
judice, or hold his reputation, after he has once 
procured it, on any safer tenure than the uncertain 
voice of the multitude. Now I must own, I ima- 
gined, and perhaps many have been as much de- 
ceived in this point as myself, that the vegetable 
virtuoso’s credit was more particularly subject to 
this precarious dependence, and that the chief se- 
curity of its support, consisted only in the accidental 
concurrence of numbers in an unaccountable and 
trifling pursuit. And it is very probable that I 
should never have been convinced of the contrary, 
had I not been fortunately induced to purchase a 
small collection of flowers, in order to escape the 
odious imputation of a tasteless singularity. But 
as many a commendable action has been andertaken 
at first on no better principle than the fear of shame, 
which has afterwards been prosecuted on a more 
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generous motive; so was I brought at length to im- 
prove that collection in consequence of my own 
thorough conviction of its great importance, which 
was originally procured in compliance only with the 
fancies of other people, 

“* Being rather of a contemplative turn, and not 
very apt to whistle away any of my vacant time, I 
was not long in discovering that the cultivation of 
flowers had in it a much finer mixture of the utile 
dulei than any other employment whatever. But 
before I attempt to show in what particular respects 
it is mostly suited to instruct and delight, 1 would 
willingly remove two very cammon objections, not- 
withstanding, as their absurdity is almost as evident 
as any thing belonging to them, they may be thought 
hardly worthy of my notice. Supposing, then, that 
such an inconsiderate and superficial observer of . 
things may possibly be met with, as shall reckon it 
any disparagement to the intrinsic value of a flower, 
that it is exposed to a great variety of accidents 
from the inclemency of the weather, and perpetual- 
ly subject to the irregular dominion of the solar in- 
fluence; it will be sufficient to convince him of his 
mistake, if he is not quite incapable of being con- 
vinced at all, only just to remind him of the uncer- 
tain condition of his own prosperity, and admonish 
him to reflect how little secure he is of being always 
preserved from the oppressive storms, or of enjoying 
the constant sunshine of fortune. And if that other 
objection, drawn from the supposed vanity of re- 
garding any thing of such a short duration as the 
bloom of a flower, be admitted as conclusive, it 
must unavoidably prove a great deal too much; 
since it will not only hold with equal force against 
every temparal enjoyment, and all worldly satis- 
factions whatever ; but, which I must confess is a 
very shocking consideration to me, will utterly an- 
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nihilate all those engaging qualities of the fair sex, 
which are most essentially necessary to recommend 
them to our love and admiration. Let me add, 
moreover, that if there be that real similitude, which 
the frequency of the allusion seems to make un- 

uestionable, between human lite and a flower, it 
follows, that no man can pretend to a right of de- 
spising the one, that would be thought to place any © 
value on the other. 

“ Nothing ought to be reckoned good any further 
than as it contributes to our happiness. The value 
we put upon any possession or employment, is the 
only standard that car be properly applied to de- 
termine its real worth. Whatever therefore is best 
fitted to administer delight to any particular per- 
son, ought certainly to be regarded, by him at 
least, as the chief ingredient of that summum bonum, 
which, though it be the common end of all our en- 
deavours, has, however, been pursued by as many 
different means as there have been different men. 
But supposing that no allowances were to be made 
in favour of singular propensities ; yet he that can 
enlarge the sphere of his enjoyments, by contract- 
ing the extent of his possessions, ought, in all rea- 
sonable construction, to be deemed a much happier 
man, than he who, under a foolish persuasion that 
he is securing to himself an inexhaustible fund of 
delight, shall take incessant pains to augment those 
riches, and extend those territories, which, after 
all, will as much disqualify him for enjoyment, as 
an unwieldy corpulency of person would incapaci- 
tate him for expedition. And one might easily 
produce many instances of men, who by a prudent 
conversion of such incumbrances into flowers, have 
received more satisfaction from the produce ofa 
small parterre, than from the income of a large 
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as a Corycius, after they had once reduced: their 
concerns to the casy management of a single acre. 

“ Folly may suggest what it pleases; but that 
alone ought to be esteemed a trifle, which is of ‘no 
consequence; whereas there is nothing in nature 
unworthy of a wise man’s regard, because the most 
inferior of all her productions may, in some light 
or another, be made instrumental to his improve- 
ment. 

“Were we to reflect, in a proper manner, on the 
correlative importance of such objects, as may be 
thought useless and insignificant, when considered 
only with regard to themselves, we should discover 
a mediate sort of union between the widest links of 
that indefinite chain which holds together the con- 
stituents of the universe ; we should perceive that 
all those things, which are most dissimilar in every 
other respect, do however agree in that common 
destination, whereby they become so many equally 
important parts of one stupendous whole: and we 
should find as fit a place for the discovery of truth 
in every flower-garden, as in the celebrated groves 
of Cadmus. 

“Tt has been from this school that I have pro- 
cured the best part of my philosophy ; and from 
this too have J learnt to improve and confirm my 
morals, The volume of nature is so full of passages 
above the explication of human learning, that the 
best proof of our having studied it with uncommon 
diligence and success, must consist, chiefly, in our 
being able to produce from it many uncommon in- 
stances of our ignorance; and I have the vanity, or, 
Ishould rather say, the modesty to boast, that 1 
have discovered difficulties enough in one single 
leaf of it, to clear up my understanding from the 
stupefying influence of a conceited sufficiency, and 
to improve my reason. into a perfect diffidence of 
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its utmost force and penetration. Nor have I a 
flower in my possession that is less abounding in 
moral instruction than in beauty and sweetness. I 
cannot observe that industrious nicety with which 
the bee examines into every thing that comes in 
his way, without considering it as a reproachful 
admonition to myself: and if I do not collect some 
useful lesson, that may support me under all the 
ensuing revolutions of my life, from every flower 
that such an insect can extract provision from 
against the future exigences of his, I am ready to 
place it to the account of my negligence, and to 
think myself guilty of the most unpardonable folly 
in suffering him alone to profit from that, which TI 
assume the absurd privilege of calling my own. 

“In short, there is such a close affinity between a 
proper cultivation of a flower-garden, and a right 
discipline of the mind, that it is almost impossible 
for any thoughtful person that has made any pro- 
ficiency in the one, to avoid paying a due attention 
tothe other. That industry and care, which are 
so requisite to cleanse a garden from all sorts of 
weeds, will naturally suggest to him how much 
more expedient it would be to exert the same dili- 
gence in eradicating all sorts of prejudices, follies, 
and vices from the mind, where they will be as sure 
to prevail, without a great deal of care and correc- 
tion, as comynon weeds in a neglected piece of 
ground. And as it requires more pains to extir- 
pate some wecds than others, according as they 
are more firmly fixt, more numerous, or more na- 
turalized to the soil; so those faults will be found 
the most difficult to be suppressed, which have 
been of the longest growth, and taken the deepest 
toot ; which are more predominant in mumber, and 
most congenial to the constitution,” 
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Tuer is no one subject that has given such fre~ 
quent exercise to the pens of my correspondents, 
as the behaviour of servants. Were I to fave pub- 
lished all the letters I have received upon it, not 
to mention the abuses that have been sent me for 
refusing to make those letters public, they would 
almost have equalled in number the letters that 
have been sent me upon all other subjects. The 
plague of servants is the phrase in every body's 
mouth: yet how fond we are of increasing this 
plague, even to the destruction of our fortunes, 
may be seen in almost every family that has any 
pretensions to gentility. But I must beg pardon 
of these correspondents for thinking a little differ- 
ently from them upon this occasion ; or rather for 
taking the part of servants in opposition to their 
masters, 

Having passed the greatest part of my life in 
families, and being a strict, though I hope not an 
impertinent, observer of all occurrences that hap- 
pen in them, I was very early of opinion that the 
good or bad qualities of servants were generally to 
be ascribed to the conduct of their masters; and, 
by repeated experiences ‘since, I am become so 
sanguine in this opinion, that when I have a mind 
to study any master or mistress thoroughly, I ob- 
serve with circumspection the particular disposi- 
tions and behaviour of their servants. If 1 find 
cheerfulness in their countenances, sobriety in their 
manners, neatness in their persons, readiness in 
their attendance, and harmony among themselves, 
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I always conclude that the master and mistress of 
such servants have hearts which, according. to a 
significant expression in a low life, lie in the right 
places. On the contrary, wherever I see servants 
with sullenness or ill-nature in their looks, with 
slotifulness in their motions, or slovenliness in their 
clothes; or, above all, when I hear them quarrel- 
ling among themselves ; I conclude that they are 
copying the manners of those they serve, and that 
the master and mistress of that house, whatever 
characters they may bear in the world, are disa- 
greeable in themselves, and a plague to all about 
them. 

By this rule I am generally able to judge with 
what degree of estimation I am received at the se- 
veral tea-tables where | visit. I look only at the 
servant to know if I am a welcome guest to his 
mistress and the family ; if he opens the door to me 
with a look of indifference, or seems slack in his 
attendance upon me, I shorten the time of my stay, 
and lessen the number of my visits at that house. 
But if he shows me up stairs with a good grace, 
or looks at me with attention while I am indulging 
an old man’s fondness for prattling, 1 am as well 
satisfied of his mistress’s regard for me, as if she 
had offered me her purse. 

The Spectator, speaking of a family of servants, 
says, ‘ That instead of flying from the parts of the 
house through which their master is passing, the 
industriously contrive to place themselves in his 
way.’ And I am intimate in a family, where the 
only unpleasant hours that servants know, are those 
in which the master and mistress of the house are 
absent. I-have observed with great delight, when 
my friend and his lady have been sttpping into 
the coach for a journey of a few days, that the men 
and maid servants have been crowding to the door 
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and with tears in their eyes waiting for the last 
kind nod, as they have driven from the house. It 
has done my heart good, when in the absence of 
their master and mistress I have looked in upon 
these honest people, to see with what eagerness 
they have run to me, to inquire every one at once, 
if I had heard any news of their benefactors, and 
at what time they would return. It would be un- 
necessary, after what I have said of these servants, 
to enter upon the characters of the master and mis- 
tress. I shall content myself with observing, that 
if all those who have servants were of the same dis- 
position with the people I am speaking of, I should 
hardly have had occasion to write upon this subject. 

Seneca says of servants, ‘ That they are a kind 
of humble friends.’ Not according to the modern 
acceptation of humble friends; for by such are 
meant those who are to be still more dependent on 
our humours, and who, in return for precarious 
meat and drink, are to think, speak, and act ex- 
actly as we would have them. He goes on to ob- 
serve, ‘ That it is the part of a wise and good man 
to deal with his inferior as he would have his su- 
perior deal with him; fortune having no more 
power over servants than over their masters; and 
he that duly considers how many servants have 
come to be masters, and how many masters to be 
servants, will lay no great stress of argument either 
upon the one or upon the other. Some use their 
servants worse than beasts, in slavish attendances 
between their drink and their lusts; as if they were 
not made of the same materials with their masters, 
or to breathe the same air, or to die under the same 
conditions. It is worthy observation,’ continues he, 
‘that the most imperious masters over their owa 
servants, are at the same time the most abject 
slaves to the servants of other masters. I will not 
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distinguish a servant by his office, but by his man- 
ners; the one is the work of fortune, the other of 
virtue.’ 

Thus far says Seneca: and indeed the wretch- 
edness of servitude is altogether owing to the pride 
of superiority: a pride, which, if properly exerted, 
would appear in making those happy whom fortune 

~ has made dependent upon us for favour and sup- 
port, This indeed would be the pride of a man; 
and I have always considered it as the principal 
happiness of every master, that Heaven has placed 
him in a situation to make life easy and comfort- 
able to those whose lot it is to depend upon him 
for bread. 

For my own part, I have always been of opinion 
that the master is as much obliged to the servant 
who acquits himself in his office with diligence and 
faithfulness, as the servant to the master for his fa- 
vour and indulgence. But, in the common opinion, 
it is otherwise : and the performance of those du- 
ties which shall entitle the servant to a reward in 
Heaven, shall be insufficient to procure him either 
a civil word, or a kind look from his imperious 
master, 

How contrary a behaviour is that of the family 
above mentioned ! If a servant has done his duty 
he is sure to be commended for it: if, through inca- 
pacity, or inadvertency, he has committed a fault, 
it is passed over with good-humour ; or if through 
carelessness or design, the admonitions he receives 
are the admonitions of a friend, who advises him, 
for his own sake, to amendment, and encourages * 
him to set about it by gentleness and persuasion. 
It may be worth the mentioning, that my friend's 
butler was cured of a violent inclinatios to sotting, 
by having the keys of the cellar delivered to his 
keeping ; and that the house-keeper, who is one of 
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the most thoughtful and discreet matrons I know 
‘of, was one of the giddiest girls alive, till the affairs 
of the family were thrown into her hands. 

I do not mean to insinuate by these circum- 
stances, that every drunken footman should kee; 
the keys gf his master’s cellar, or that every mad- 
cap of a maid should be intrusted, by way of so- 
bering her, with the management of a family ; I 
only mentioned them to show that even vices and 
follies are sometimes to be cured by good usage ; 
and if so, how greatly may good qualities be im- 
proved by the same indulgent behaviour ! 

I have said, in a former paper, that people are 
more likely to be praised into good qualities, than 
to be railed out of bad ones: and I have always 
found that to commend a servant for doing right, 
and every servant does right sometimes, has had a 
much better effect than chiding and complainin, 
when he has happened to de wrong. To cheris! 
the desire of pleasing in a servant, you must show 
him that you are pleased ; for what encouragement 
is there for his perseverance, unless you tell him at 
first that he is in the right way ? 

To conclude this subject ; I would have servants 
considered as reasonable beings; as those, who 
though they have the frailties of men, have also 
their virtues, their affections, and their feelings: that 
they can repay good offices with gratitude, and ill 
ones with neglect ; and that they are entitled to our 
favour, till they have deserved our displeasure. I 
shall only add, for the information of my corre-« 
spondents, that I shall pay no regard to the com- 
plaints that are sent me against bad servants,funless 
T am thoroughly convinced that they come from 
good mastefs. 
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No. 88. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1754. 





“(TO MR. FITZ-ADAMe 
“ SIR, 


“From a full conviction that your ears are always 
open to the afflicted, I presume to send you the 
story of my distress, which is left to your discre- 
tion’ whether or no it be deserving of public com- 
miseration. Previous, however, to what relates 
: jmmediately to myself, be so kind as to indulge an 
elderly man, whose infirmity it is to be talkative, 
and who delights in a long train of animadversions 
upon every interesting occurrence. 

“ At the creation of your World your modesty 
suggested that the advantages accruing from it 
might enable you in due time to keep a one-horae 
chair, and that as soon as you were in possession 
of this vehicle, you would invite the reader toa 
seat in it, and occasionally make the tour of the 
adjacent villages. But whether you are enabled to 
set up this equipage or not, I would advise you, at 
this season of the year, to withdraw your laudable 
purpose of reforming vice triumphant in town, and 
to let your endeavours be directed to confirm virtue 
militant in the country. Drinking, gaming, atheism, 
and the minor vices, which from time immemorial 
have more or Jess swarmed in our capital, have been 
combated by the most eminent divines, moralists, 
and poets, and all to no purpose. For my own part, 
I cannot help looking upon almost every species of 
dissoluteness as a kind of plague: and if I was 
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worthy of advising the legislature, I should propose 
that a line of circumvallation might be made at the 
distance of five miles all round the town, and a 
guard appointed to prohibit all persons, betraying 
the least symptom of any of these epidemical dis- 
eases, from passing the line. Provided always, 
that in case a radical cure shall be effected ona pa= 
tient or patients, he, she, or they, on a proper cer- 
tificate declaring them free from all infection, may 
be privileged to quit those noisome quarters, and 
retire into the country. I can think of no other 
method by which the miserable objects that range 
under the several denominations of gamesters, 
swearers, liars, drunkards, coxcombs, fashion-mon- 
gers, &c. in either sex, may be excluded all com- 
taunion with those who are untainted. 

“« A considerate person cannot pass a coxcomb 
in his walks, without being sensibly hurt at the re- 
flection that such a calamity is incident to human 
nature. These deplorable creatures are incapaci- 
tated from comcenling their complaint : a primary 
symptom is a total suppression of every reasonable 
thought: after whieh, there can be no wonder, if, 
when they are become fools, they put on the habit 
of their order, and continue to fatigue the inven- 
tion of their tradesmen, with a view to beguile the 
tediousness of time. 

“ What, Mr. Fitz-Adam, shall we say to those 
persons who will subject themselves to infection by 
a communication with such wretches? I could as 
soon pay a visit to a man born deaf and dumb, fer 
the sake of conversation, as deceive myself with 
the idea of improvement with one of these cox- 
combs. The notoriety of the symptoms attending 
this disease, makes it needless to recite them all ; 
avast pomp of dress, an habitual contraction of 
the muscles to a grin, with a continual incoherent 
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kind of prattle, are so many characteristics of their 
distemper. And, I fear, the validity of our plea 
would be rejected, should we urge that we fell 
inadvertently into their company ; since they ge- 
nerally carry their heads, like those of posts on 
a foot-path, sufficiently whitened, to deter even 
the most heedless from stumbling on them in the 
dark, 

. “ Among the several pestilences which consti- 
tute the general plague, no one is of equal fatality 
with that of fashion. Those who are seized with 
this phrensy, as they are the most numerous, so 
are they the most extravagant in their actions. The 
females discover their being tainted, by every ges- 
ticulation of a Cousin Betty. They wear no cap, 
and only substitute in its room variety of trumpery 
sibands, tied up with no other propriety than the 
present fit shall happen to direct. Let your eye 
travel over the whole person, and, by the disposition 
of the dress, you will no longer hesitate if the 
‘imagination is disturbed. By what means, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, except by the effects, shall we deter- 
mine the mens sana? And what judgement ought 
we to pass upon those crowds of females, who are 
every day tottering along the public walks: upon 
peg-heels? Nothing, surely, can be more repug- 
nant to cormmon sense, than this contrivance in the 
Jadies to weaken their support, who had before too 
great an aptitude to fall, If there can be any rea- 
son assigned for so strange a conduct, it must be 
this, that they thought it necessary to diminish the 
base, after they had lightened the capital. 

“It would be a downright arraignment of your sa- 
gacity to imagine that the malignant consequences 
annexed to this distemper are unnoticed by you. 
An object, whose entire mass of blood is corrupt- 
ed by fashion, becomes not unworthy the cogni- 
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zance of the higher powers, as the most prejudicial 
being to a civil society. In order to think as I do, 
you need only to consider what are the evils con- 
sequential to fashion. Are they not those of folly, 
pride, extravagance, gaming, and even dishonesty ? 
Persons afflicted with this malady are apt to ima- 
gine themselves under no obligation to pay their 
just debts; while those contracted at a gaming-table 
are to be discharged with all the punctuality of 
honesty. 

“ These reflections, Mr, Fitz-Adam, are the re- 
sult of a heart-felt concern for the good of the 
country, The prosperous growth of every kind of 
iniquity cannot fail, in the end, of endangering her 
political health. One should be apt to believe that 
our own soil was not pregnant enough with vice, 
while we are daily adopting every exotic folly. 
Our natural enemy, even antecedent to conquest, 
is imposing upon us, not only her language, but 
her manners and her dress. A superficial view of 
the history of old Rome will present us with every 
similar circumstance of corruption.—God forbid a 
similar fate should overtake us ! 

“12 have hitherto suppressed an inclination to 
trouble you with my disapprobation of the times; 
and nothing less than an open violation of all the 
laws of decency, good sense and duty, in my own 
family, could have prompted me to enlarge the list 
of your correspondents. 1 am now, Sir, at my pa- 
ternal estate, where I constantly reside, unless some 
unavoidable occurrence breaks in upon my retire- 
ment, and calls me to town. In the younger part 
of my days, by virtue of public enjoyments, I was 
admitted to a pretty large commerce with mankind; 
but on my father’s decease, satiated with the plea- 
sures of high life, | withdrew in my forty-first year 
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of no very material imprudence that Ihave 
been guilty of, except my marriage, which has 
shaded my visionary prospect of happiness with the 
heaviest disquietude. Two daughters only are the 
issue of this marriage; who, thanks to the tuition 
of their mother, are not wanting in any single ac- 
complishment of modish education. They speak 
French before they understand English, and play 
at cards for pounds, without knowing the value of 
a shilling ; and, in a word, by a patrician disrelish 
of economy, speak themselves the incontested chil- 
dren of Sir Pope Pedigree’s daughter. I forbear, 
to mention the manner in which, with their mo- 
ther’s connivance, they affect to expose the obscu- 
rity of my family ; because I must acknowledge it 
to have been destitute of the honour of a dignified 
spendthrift, or an illustrious suicide. 

“ Having lived so long a voluntary exile from the 
beau monde, my maxims are exploded as quite 
obsolete. My wife and daughters are perpetually 
assuring me that I act in no respect like any of my 
polite neighbours: I will not dispute that they have 
some colour of truth for this assertion; for you 
must be sensible, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that it is no easy 
matter for a man in his grand climacteric to divest 
himself of old accustomed prejudices; and though 
I profess all imaginable deference to my great 
neighbours, they must excuse the aukward parti- 
cularity I have of paying my debts, and of obsti- 
nately persevering in going new and then to church. 
Besides what I have mentioned, I have the peculiar 
felicity of seeing, that nothing which either my an- 
cestors or I have done, within or without doors, is 
in the least correspondent with my family’s taste. 
The garden is a devoted victim to their caprice ; 
last summer they erected in it a Chinese temple, 
but it proved too cold to be inhabited. In the win- 
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ter, all my Christmas blocks went to the composi- 
tion of a hermitage, which is only tenanted by my 
girls, and the female hermits of taste of their ac- 
quaintance. This spring I narrowly escaped the re- 
putation of building a ruin in my park ; but luckily 
as my workmen were lopping some of my trees, 
they opened, by mere accident, a prospect to my 
lord Killdollar’s house, the noblest, perhaps, and 
most natural ruin extant, 

“It is impossible for you to conceive the instances 
IT could enumerate; but, not to tire your patience 
by a long detail of grievances, I shall close m 
letter with observing, that I see a succession of 
them before me while my wife is above polluting 
the blood of the Pedigrees, by admitting into her 
composition the least tincture of affability ; and 
while my daughters are in a fair way of dying un# 
married, by their polite behaviour, and meretri- 
cious style of dress, If the reasonableness of my 
complaint should obtain the sanction of your ap- 
probation, and be countenanced in the World, it 
will in some measure alleviate the affliction of, 

“ sir, 
“ Your constant reader and admirer.” 


——— 
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Tr has been the constant practice ever since I can 
remember, for people to recommend the particular 
wares they deal in, by setting forth that they are 
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they were evcr known to be in times past. The 
doctor, to recommend his elixir for the nerves, ad- 
dresses you with, ‘ Never were nervous decays, 
&c, so frequent as at present.’ The man of learn- 
ing prefaces his discourse upon occult qualities 
with, ‘ Never was there so total a decay of lite- 
rature as at present ;’ and the divine introduces his 
volume of sermons with, ‘ Never did sin and folly 
abound so much as at present.’ 

But though this method may be a very good one, 
and may have contributed greatly to the increase 
of trade, I have always considered it as somewhat 
bordering upon craft, and have therefore rejected 
it, to pursue a contrary practice. Never was man- 
kind so good as at present, I say again and again: 
for however unwise or unrighteous the people of 
these nations may have been two years ago, it is 
hardly to be conceived how greatly they are im- 
proved in their understandings, and amended in 
their morals, by the extensive circulation of these 
my lucubrations. 

Many persons are of opinion, I suppose from the 
effects which they find to have been produced in 
themselves, that every individual of my readers has 
been, in some respect or other, the better for me: 
but this perhaps may be carrying the matter a little 
too far; and indeed I have a private reason for 
thinking that there may be here and there one, 
who, though a constant reader of these excellent 
essays, has received no benefit from them at all, 
There are people in the world, who, because 
they pride themselves upon contradicting an estab- 
lished opinion, have suggested, in a whisper, that 
this is not absolutely and to all intents and purposes 
the very best paper that has hitherto been pub- 
lished in any age or country. And to confess a 
truth, which will, no doubt; be as surprising to my 
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readers as it was to me, I have actually received a 
Jettér, written in sober sadness, and without the 
least intention to be witty, insinuating that I am 
gtowing dull, and advising me to lay down my 
paper, while I can do it with honour. But as [ 
have hitherto found. my wit to be inexhaustible, 
and as I have now, as much as ever, the good of 
roy country at heart, I am willing to continue these 
my labours while there are the least gleanings of 
folly remaining, and till I can have the glory of 
effecting a thorough reformation. 

To follow this great and laudable design, I must 
beg of my correspondents to be very diligent in 
their inquiries after what was doing in town, and 
that they will neglect no opportunity of transmit 
ting me all the intelligence they can get. I should 
be glad to know, among other matters of conse- 
quence, if there is yet any such thing as play going 
on at White’s. I should like also to hear that the 
proposal for establishing lectures in divinity and 
moral philosophy next winter in the great room at 
St. James's coffee-house, has met with the appro- 
bation of the whole club. The repeated assurances 
which I am daily receiving that fornication and 
adultery are entirely at a stand in this great metros 
polis, are highly agreeable to me; as also that the 
great increase of bloom, which has of late been so 
very observable on the cheeks of ladies of fashion, 
is wholly owing to their abhorrence of cards and 
late hours. I hear with great self-congratulation 
and delight from the city, that they are hourly in- 
creasing in frugality and industry, and that neither 
hazard, nor any unlawful game at cards, has been 
so much as thought of at their clubs for this twelve- 
month past. But, aboveali, { am charmed with 
the accounts which I have from time to time re- 
ceived ofthe last genetal election, That inflexible 
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abhorrence of bribery and corruption, which so vi- 
sibly and universally manifested itself among all 
ranks and orders of men, constituents as well as 
candidates, must be an incontestable proof of the 
consummate virtue of the present times. 

From all these happy considerations, I am per- 
feetly of opinion with the late Mr. Whiston, that 
the Millennium, or the kingdom of the just upon 
earth, is very near at hand. When that long- 
expected time arrives, I shall consider the plan of 
this paper as complete, and conclude it the Thurs- 
day following, with a benediction to my readers. 

It has been owing to this general .reformation, 
which I flatter myselt has been principally brought 
about by these weekly essays, that I have thought 
fit to suppress certain letters, lately come to hand, 
which are filled with most unreasonable complaints 
against the iniquity of the times. One of these let- 
ters laments very emphatically the great increase 
of popery among us, and begs that [ would post+ 
pone every amusing speculation, to attack with 
gravity and argument the doctrine of transubstan+ 
tiation, The same letter recommends, in a post- 
script, some necessary alterations to be made in the 
book of Common Prayer, and desires that my next 
paper may be an address to the bishops upon that 
occasion. Another of these letters inveighs bitterly 
against the universality of skittle-grounds in the 
gardens of people of fashion, and assures me that 
It is vain to hope for a reformation, while gentle- 
men and ladies, nay, even the clergy themselves, 
are misspending their time in the unchristian-like 
diversions of porters and draymen. The letter 
signed Decorus, complaining of Brunetta’s naked- 
ness at church, had long ago received a place in 
these papers, if I could have been convinced that 
it had less of invention in it than of reality: for I 
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am assured by a particular friend, who is a con- 
stant frequenter of all public places, that since my 
repeated animadversions on that subject, there 
is not a pair of naked shoulders to be seen either 
for love or money. He proceeds further to as- 
sure me, that those excellent animadversions 
have given the ladies such an unconquerable aver- 
sion tosall kinds of nakedness, that a party of’ 
them going this summer from Richmond to Vaux- 
hall by water, chose rather to see a handsome 
young fellow go to the bottom, as he was attempt- 
ing to swim across the Thames, than to take him 
into their boat: and when the watermen begged 
for God’s sake that they might save the young 
man’s life, the eldest of the ladies protested with 
great vehemence, that she had rather the whole 
odious sex should perish, than have her modesty 
affronted with the sight of a naked man. 

But though every reformation of this kind is a 
sensible pleasure to me, I am very far from attri- 
buting the whole merit of it to myself; on the con- 
trary, it is with the utmost pride and satisfaction 
that I acknowledge the many and great helps which 
IT have received from correspondents, whose names, 
whenever they come to be mentioned in this un- 
dertaking, will reflect an honour upon my own. It 
is to these gentlemen, more than to myself, that I 
am to ascribe the reformation abovementioned: 
and because, as I said before, in spite of our 
endeavours to make mankind perfect, there is 
still perhaps a little sprinkling of folly remaining 
amongst us: and as the Millennium may possibly 
be at a much greater distance than Mr. Whiston 
and I have so sanguinely imagined it to be; and 
moreover, considering the comparative weakness 
of my own abilities; I hereby request and entreat 
of my correspendents, that they will continue to 
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favour me with their assistance in this work, which 
will most certainly be brought to a conclusion on 
the very first Thursday after the said Millennium 
shall commence. 

T cannot show myself more in earnest upon this 
occasion, than by closing my paper with the fol- 
lowing humble addregs to one of its ablest sup- 
porters. . 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM TO THE * oF ***, 


With grateful heart Fitz-Adam greets ye, 
And in these rhiines, my Lord, entreats ye, 
‘That you once more the world would prop, 
Which, but for strength like yours, must drop ; 
For I, grown weak and somewhat older, 
Feel it too heavy on my shoulder + 
And well I may} for bards have sung, 
That giant Atlis, huge and strong, 

Oft found his world too great a load, 
And ask’d assistance of a god, 

Who eased his back with little pain, 
And set the world to rights again, 

So I from you, my great Alcides, 
Whose aim my glory and my pride is, 
Request, my Lord—You know my drift 
‘That you would tend me t'other lift ; 
Your smallest effort is enough, 

The same you use in taking snuff: 
You smile, my Lord—indeed 'tis true, 
A finger and your thumb will do, 
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Aw old friend and fellow-sfudent of mine at the 
university called upon me the other morning, and‘ 
found me reading Plato’s Symposion. 1 laid down 
my book to receive him, which, after the first usual 
compliments, he took up, saying, ‘ You will give 
me leave to see what was the object of your stu- 
dies.’ * Nothing less than the divine Plato,’ said I, 
‘ that amiable philosopher—’ ‘with whom,’ inter- 
rupted my friend, ‘Cicero declares that he would 
rather be in the wrong, than in the right with any 
other.’ ‘I cannot,’ replied I, ‘ carry my venera- 
tion for him to that degree of enthusiasm ; but yet, 
wherever I understand him, for I confess I do not 
every where, I prefer him to all the ancient phi- 
losophers: his Symposion more particularly en- 
gages and entertains me, as I see there the man- 
ners and characters of the most eminent men, of 
the politest times, of the politest city of Greece. 
And, with all due respect to the moderns, I much 
question whether an account of a modern Sympo- 
sion, though written by the ablest hand, could be 
read with so much pleasure and improvement.’ ‘1 
do not know that,’ replied my friend, ‘ for though 
I revere the ancients as much as you possibly can, 
and look upon the moderns as pigmies, when com- 
pared to those giants, yet if we come up to, or near 
them, in any thing, it is the elegancy and delicacy 
of our convivial intercourse.’ 

I was the more surprised at this doubt of my 
friend’s, because 1 knew that he implicitly sub- 
scribed to, and superstitiously maintained, all the 
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articles of the classical faith. I therefore asked 
him whether he was serious? He answered me that 
he was: that in his mind Plato spun out that silly 
affair of love too fine and too Jong; and that, if I 
would but let him introduce me to the club of 
which he was an unworthy member, he believed I 
should at least entertain the same doubt, or perhaps 
_ even decide in favour of the moderns. I thanked 
my friend for his kind offer, but added, that in 
whatever society he was an unworthy member, I 
should be still a more unworthy guest. That more- 
over my retired and domestic turn of life was as 
inconsistent with the engagements of a club, as my 
natural taciturnity amongst strangers would be mis- 
placed in the midst of all that festal mirth and 
gaiety. ‘You mistake me answered my friend ;' 
‘every member of our club has the privilege of 
bringing one friend along with him, who is by no 
means thereby engaged to become a member of it: 
and as for your taciturnity, we have some silent 
members, who, by the way, are none of our worst. 
Silent people never spoil company, but on the con- 
trary, by being good hearers, encourage good 
speakers.’ ‘But I have another difficulty,’ answered 
J, ‘and that, I doubt, a very solid one, which is, 
that I drink nothing but water.’ ‘So much the 
worse for you,’ replied my friend, who, by the bye, 
loves his bottle most academically ; ‘ you will pay 
for the claret you do not drink. We use no com- 
pulsion, every one drinks as little as he pleases—’ 
‘Which I presume,’ interrupted I, ‘is as much as he 
can.’ ‘ That is just as it happens,’ said he; ‘ some- 
times, it is true, we make pretty good sittings ; 
but for my own part I choose to go home always 
before eleven: for, take my word for it, it is the 
sitting up late, and not the drink, that destroys the 
constitution.” As I found that my friend would 
x30 
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have taken a refusal ill, I told him that for this 
once I would certainly attend him to the club, but 
desired him to give me previously the outlines of 
the characters of the sitting members, that I might 
know how to behave myself properly.‘ Your pre- 
caution,’ said he, ‘is a prudent one, and I will make 
you.so well acquainted with them beforehand, that 
yn shall not seem a stranger when among them. 

ou must know then that our club consists of at 
least forty members when complete. Of these, 
many are now in the country; and besides, we 
have some vacancies which cannot be filled up till 
next winter. Palsies and apoplexies have of late, 
I don’t know why, been pretty rife among us, and 
carried off a good many. It is not above a week 
ago, that poor Tom Toastwell fell on'a sudden 
under the table, as we thought, only a little in drink, 
but he was carried home and. never spoke more. 
Those whom you will probably meet with to-day 
are, first of all, lord Feeble, a nobleman of admira- 
ble sense, a true fine gentleman, and, for a man of 

uality, a pretty classic. He has lived rather fast 
dormerty, and impaired his constitution by sitting 
up late, and drinking your thin sharp wines, He 
is still what you call nervous, which makes him a 
little low-spirited and reserved at first; but he 
gtows very affable and cheerful as soon as he has 
warmed his stomach with about a bottle of good 
claret. 

‘Sir Tunbelly Guzzle is a very worthy north- 
country baronet, of a good estate, and one who 
was beforehand in the world, till being twice 
chosen knight of the shire, and having in conse- 
quence got a pretty employment at court, he run 
out considerably. He has left off housekeeping, 
and ig-now upon a retrieving scheme. He is the 
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aman of very few words, I can assure you he does 
not want sense. He had a university education, 
and has a good notion of the classics. The’ poor 
man is confined half the year at least with the gout, 
and has besides an inveterate scurvy, which 1 can- 
not account for: no man can live more regularly ; 
he eats nothing but plain meat, and very little of 
that: he drinks no thin wines, and never sits up 
late; for he has his full dose by eleven. 

‘Colonel Culverin is a brave old experienced 
officer, though but a lieutenant-colonel of foot. 
Between you and me, he has had great injustice 
done him, and is now commanded by many who 
were not born when he first came into the army. 
He has served in Ireland, Minorca, and Gibraltar; 
and would have been in all the late battles in Flan- 
ders, had the regiment been ordered there. ° It is 
a pleasure to hear him talk of war. He is the best 
natured man alive, but a little too jealous of his 
honour, and too apt to be in a passion ; but that is 
soon over, and then he is sorry for it. I fear he is 
dropsical, which I impute to his drinking your 
champaigns and burgundies. He got that ill habit 
abroad. 7 

‘Sir George Plyant is well born, has a genteel 
fortune, keeps the very best company, and is to be 
sure one of the best bred men alive: he is so good- 
natured, that he seems to have no will of his own. 
He will drink as little or as much as you please, and 
no matter of what. He has been a mighty man 
with the ladies formerly, and loves the crack of the 
whip still. He is our news-monger; for being a 
gentleman of the privy-chamber, he goes to court 
every day, and consequently knows pretty well 
what is going forward there. Poor gentleman! I 
fear we shall not keep him long; for he seems far 
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Zone in a consumption, though the doctors say it is 
only a nervous atrophy. 

‘Will Sitfast is the best natured fellow living, 
and an excellent companion, though he seldom 
speaks; but he is no flincher, and sits every man's 
hand out at the club. He is 9 very good scholar, 
and can write very pretty Latin verses. [ doubt 
he is ina declining way: for a paralytic stroke has , 
lately twitched up one side of his mouth so, that 
he is now obliged to take his wine diagonally. 
However he keeps up his spirits bravely, and never 
shams his glass. 

‘Doctor Carbuncle is an honest, jolly, merry 
parson, well affected to the government, and much 
ofa gentleman. He is the life of our club, instead 
of being the least restraint upon it. He is an ad- 
mirable scholar, and I really believe has all Horace 
by heart ; 1 know he has him always in his pocket. 
this red face, inflamed nose, and swelled legs, 
make him generally thought a hard drinker by 
those who do not know him; but I must do him 
the justice to say, that I never saw him disguised 
with liquor in my life. It is truce, he is a very 
large man, and can hold a great deal, which makes 
the colonel call him, pleasantly enough, a vessel of 
election, 

‘The last and least, concluded my friend, is 
your humble servant, such as I am; ‘and if you 
please we will go and walk in the park till dinner 
time. I agreed, and we sat out together. But 
here the reader will perhaps expect that I should 
Jet him walk on a little, while I give his character. 
We were of the same year of St. Jobn’s College in 
Cambridge: he was a younger brother of a good 
family, was bred to the church, and had just got a 
fellowship in the college, when his elder brother 
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dying, he succeeded to an easy fortune, and re- 
solved to make himself easy with it, that is, to do 
nothing. As he had resided long in college, he had 
contracted all the habits and prejudices, the lazi- 
ness, the soaking, the pride, and the peda.try of 
the cloyster, which after a certain time are never 
to be rubbed off. He considered the, critical know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin words as the utmost 
effort of the human understanding, and a glass of 
good wine in good company, as the highest pitch 
of human felicity. Accordingly he passes his 
mornings in reading the classics, most of which he 
has long had by heart, and his evenings in drinking 
his glass of good wine, which, by frequent filling, 
amounts at least to two, and often to three bottles 
aday. I must not omit mentioning that my friend 
is tormented with the stone, which misfortune he 
imputes to his once having drank water for a month, 
by the prescription of the late doctor Cheyne, and 
by no means to at least two quarts of claret a day, 
for these last thirty years. ‘To return to my friend: 
*T am very much mistaken,’ said he, as we were 
walking in the park, ‘if you do not thank me for 
procuring this day’s entertainment: for a set of 
worthier gentlemen to be sure never lived.’ ‘I make 
no doubt of it,’ said I, ‘ and am therefore the more 
concerned when I reflect that this club of worthy 
gentlemen might, by your own account, be pot im- 
properly called an hospital of incurables, as there 
is not one among them who does not labour under 
some chronical and mortal distemper.’ ‘I see what 

‘ou would be at,’ answered my friend, ‘ you would 
insinuate that it is all owing to wine: but let me 
assure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that wine, especially 
claret, if neat and good, can hurt no man.’ I did 
not reply to this aphorism of my friend’s, which I 
knew would draw on too lang a discussion, espe- 
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where I took it for granted that it was one of the 
great constitutional principles. The account of thts 
modern Symposion shall be the subject of my néxt 


paper. 
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Mx friend presented me to the company, in what 
he thought the most obliging manner; but which, 
T confess, put me a little out of countenance, 
‘Give me leave, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘to present 
to you my old friend Mr. Fitz- Adam, the ingenious 
author of the World.’ The word author instantly 
excited the attention of the whole company, and . 
drew all their eyes upon me: for people who are 
not apt to write themselves, have a strange cu- 
riosity to see a live author. The gentlemen re- 
ceived me in common, with those gestures that in- 
timate welcome; and I on my part respectfully 
muttered some of those nothings, which stand in- 
stead of the something one should say, and perhaps 
do full as well, 

The weather being hot, the gentlemen were re- 
freshing themselves before dinner, with what they 
called a cool tankerd ; in which they successively 
drank to me. When it came to my turn, I thought 
J could not decently decline drinking the gentle. 
men’s healths, which [ did aggregately : but how 
was I surprised, when upon the first taste I dis- 
covered that this cooling and refreshing draught 
was composed of the, strongest mountain wine, 
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lowered indeed with a very little lemon and water, 
but then heightened again, by a quantity of those 
comfortable aromatics, nutmeg and ginger! Din- 
nef, which had been called for more than once with 
some impatience, was at last brought up, upon the 
coloncl’s threatening perdition to the master and 
all the waiters of the house, if it was delayed two 
minutes longer. We sat down without ceremony, 
and we were no sooner sat down than every body, 
except myself, drank every body’s health, which 
made a tumultuous kind of noise. I observed with 
surprise, that the common quantity of wine was put 
into glasses of an immense size and weight ; but 
my surprise ceased when I saw the tremulous hands 
that took them, and for which I supposed they 
were intended as ballast. But even this precaution 
did not protect the nose of doctor Carbuncle from 
a severe shock, in his attempt to hit his mouth, 
The colonel, who observed this accident, cried out 
pleasantly, ‘ Why doctor, I find you are but a bad 
engineer. While you aim at your mouth you will 
never hit it, take my word for it. A floating bat- 
tery, to hit the mark, must be pointed something 
above, or below it, If you would hit your mouth, 
direct your four-pounder at your forehead, or your 
chin.’ The doctor good-humouredly thanked the 
colonel for the hint, and promised him to commu- 
nicate it to his friends at Oxford, where, he owned, 
that he had seen many a good glass of port spilt for 
want of it. Sir Tunbelly almost smiled, Sir George 
laughed, and the whole company, some how or 
other, applauded this elegant piece of’ raillery. 
But alas! things soon took a less pleasant turn ; for 
an enormous buttock of boiled salt beef, which had 
succecded the soup, proved not to be: sufficiently 
corned for Sir Tunbeily, who had bespoke it; and 
at the same time Lord Feeble took a dislike to the 
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claret, which he affirmed not to be the same which 
they had drank the day before; it had no silkiness, 
went rough off the tongue, and his lordship shrewd- 
ly suspected that it was mixed with Benecarlo, or 
some of those black wines. This was a common 
cause; and excited universal attention. The whole 
company tasted it seriously, and every one found 
a different fault with it. The master of the house 
was immediately scnt for up, examined, and treated 
as acriminal, Sir Tunbelly reproached him with 
the freshness of the beef, while at the same time 
all the others fell upon him for the badness of his 
wines, telling him that it was not fit usage for such 
good customers as they were, and in fine, threaten- 
ing him with a migration of the club to some other 
house. The criminal laid the blame of the beef’s 
not being corned enough upon his cook, whom he 
promised to turn away; and attested heaven and 
earth that the wine was the very same which they 
had ull approved of the day before; and as he had 
a soul to be saved, was true Chateau Margoux. 
‘ Chateau devil, said the colonel with warmth, it is 
your d—d rough Chaos wine.’ Will Sitfast, who 
thought himself obliged to articulate upon this oc- 
casion, said, he was not sure it was a mixed wine, 
but that indeed it drank down. ¢ If that is all,’ in- 
terrupted the doctor, ‘Jet us e’en drink it up then. 
Or, if that won't do, since we cannot have the true 
Falernum, let us take up for once with the vile 
Sabinum. What say you, gentlemen, to good ho- 
nest port, which I am convinced is a much whole- 
somer stomach wine?’ My friend, who in his heart 
loves port better than any other wine in the world, 
willingly seconded the doctor’s motion, and spoke 
very favourably of your Portingal wines in general, 
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stuck to the whole evening. I could not help ask. 
ing the doctor if he really preferred port to lighter 
wines? To which he answered, ‘You know, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, that use is second nature; and port is 
in a manner mother’s milk to me; for it is what my 
Alma Mater suckles all her humerous progeny 
with.’ I silently assented to the doctor’s account, 
which I was convinced was a true one, and then 
attended to the judicious animadversions of the 
other gentlemen upon the claret, which were still 
continued, though at the same time they continued 
todrink it. I hinted my surprise at this to Sir 
Tunbelly, who gravely answered me, and in a 
movin way ‘ Why, what can we do?’ « Not drink 
it, replied I, since it is not good.’ « But what will 
you have us do? and how shall we pass the even- 
ing ?* rejoined the baronet. «One cannot go home 
at five o'clock.’ * That depends a great deal upon 
use,’ said I, ¢ It may be so, to a certain degree, 
said the doctor. But give me leave to ask you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, you who drink nothing but water, 
and live much at home, how do you keep up your 
spirits 2’ < Why, doctor,’ said I, ‘as I never lower. 
ed my spirits by strong liquor, I do not want it to 
raise them.’ Here we were interrupted by the 
colonel’s raising his voice and indignation against 
the burgundy and champaign, swearing that the 
former was ropy, and the latter upon the fret, and 
not without some suspicion of cider and sugar- 
candy ; notwithstanding which, he drank, in a 
bumper of it, confusion to the town of Bristol and 
the bottle act. It was a shame, he said, that gen-~ 
tlemen could have no good burgundies and cham- 
paigns, for the sake of some increase of the revenue, 
the manufacture of glass bottles, and such sort of 
stuff. Sir George confirmed the same, adding that 


it was scandalous; and the whole company agreed, 
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that the new parliament would certainly repeal 30 
absurd an act the very first session ; but if they did 
not, they hoped they would receive instructions to 
that purpose from their constituents. ‘ To be stire,’ 
said the colonel. ‘ Whatad. d rout they made 
about the repeal of the Jew-bill, for which nobody 
cared one farthing! But by the way, continued 
he, I think every body has done eating, and there- 
fore had not we better have the dinner taken away, 
and the wine set upon the table?’ To this the 
company gave an unanimous Ay. While this was 
doing, | asked my friend, with seeming seriousness, 
whether no part of the dinner was to be served up 
again, when the wine should be set upon the table? 
He seemed surprised at my question, and asked 
me if [ was hungry? To which I answered, No; 
but asked him in my turn if he was dry? To which 
he also answered, No. ‘ Then pray,’ replied I, 
“why not as well eat without being hungry, as drink 
without being dry?’ My friend was so stunned 
with this, that he attempted no reply, but stared 
at me with as much astonishment, as he would have 
done at my great ancestor Adam in his primitive 
state of nature. 

The cloth was now taken away, and the bottles, 
glasses, and dish-clouts put upon the table; when 
‘Will Sitfast, who I found was perpetual toast- 
master, took the chair, of course, as the man of ap- 
plication to business. He began the King’s health 
in a bumper, which circulated in the same manner, 
not without some nice examinations of the chairman 
as to day-light. The bottle standing by me, I was 
called upon by the chairman, who added, that 
though a water-drinker, he hoped I would not re- 
fuse that health in wine. 1 begged to be excused, 
and told him that I never drank his Maiesty’s health 
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heartily than I did. That hitherto it had not ap- 
peed te me, that there could be the least relation 
etween the wine I drank, and the king’s state of 
health; and that till I was convinced that impairing 
. my own health would improve his Majesty's, I was 
resolved to preserve the use of my faculties and my 
limbs, to employ both in his service, if he could 
ever have occasion for them. I had foreseen the 
consequences of this refusal ; and though my friend 
had answered for my principles, I easily discovered 
an air of suspicion in the countenances of the com- 
pany ; and 1 overheard the Colonel whisper to Lord 
Feeble, ‘ This author is a very odd dog.’ 

My friend was ashamed of me; but however, to 
help me off as well as he could, he said to me aloud, 
‘Mr. Fitz-Adam, this is one of those singularities 
which you have contracted by living so much alone.’ 
From this moment the company gave me up tomy 
oddnesses, and took no further notice of me. I 
leaned gilently upon the table, waiting for, though 
to say the truth, without expecting, some of that 
festal gaiety, that urbanity, and that elegant mirth, 
of which my friend had promised so large a share. 
Instead of all which, the conversation ran chiefly 
into narrative, and grew duller and duller with 
every bottle. Lord Feeble recounted his former 
achievements in love and wine; the colonel com- 
plained, though with dignity, of hardships and in- 
justice; Sir George hinted at some important dis- 
coveries which he had made that day at court, but 
cautiously avoided naming names; Sir Tunbelly 
slept between glass and glass; the Doctor and my 
friend talked over coliege matters, and quoted 
Latin ; and our worthy president applied himself 
wholly to business, never speaking but to order; 
as, ‘Sir, the bottle stands with you; Sir, you are 
to name a toast; That has been drank already ; 
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Here, more claret!’ &c. In the height of all this 
convivial pleasure, which I plainly saw was come 
to its zenith, I stole away at about nine o'clock, 
and went home; where reflections upon the enter- 
tainment of the day crowded into my mind, and 
may pethaps be the subject of some future paper. 
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Tue entertainment, I do not say the diversion, 
which I mentioned in my last paper, tumbled my 
imagination to such a degree, ani suggested such a 
variety of indistinct ideas to my mind, that not- 
withstanding all the pains I took to sort and digest, 
I could not reduce them to method: I shall there- 
fore throw them out in this paper without order, 
and just as they occurred to me. 

When I considered that, perhaps, two millions 
of my fellow-subjects passed two parts in three of 
their lives in the very same manner in which the 
worthy members of my friend’s club passed theirs, 
T was at a loss to discover that attractive, irresistible, 
and invisible charm, for I confess I saw none, to 
which they so deliberately and assiduously sacri- 
ficed their time, their health, and their reason; till 
dipping accidentally into Monsieur Paschal, I read 
upon the subject of hunting, the following passage. 
“What, unless to drown thought,’ says that excellent 
writer, ‘can make men throw away so much time 
upon a silly animal, which they might. buy much 
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ing into ourselves, which is a view we cannot bear.’ 
That this is often one motive, and sometimes the 
only one of hunting, I can easily believe. But then 
it must be allowed too, that if the jolly sportsman, 
who thus vigorously runs away from himself, does 
not break his neck in his flight, he improves his 
health, at least, by his exercise. But what other 
motive can possibly be assigned for the soaker’s 
daily and seriously swallowing his own destruction, 
except that of drowning thought, and hindering 
him from looking into himself, which is a view he 
cannot bear ? 

Unhappy the man who cannot willingly and fre- 
quently converse with himself; but miserable in 
the highest degree is the man who dares not. In 
one of these predicaments must that man be, who 
soaks and sleeps away his whole life. Either tired 
of himself for want of any reflections at all, or 
dreading himself for fear of the most tormenting 
ones, he flies for refuge from his folly or his guilt, 
to the company of his fellow-sufferers, and to the 
intoxication of strong liquors. 

Archbishop Tillotson asserts, and very truly, that 
no man carr plead in defence of swearmg that he 
was born of a swearing constitution. I believe the 
same thing may with equal truth be affirmed of 
drinking. No man is bornadrinker. Drinking, is 
an acquired, not a natural vice. The child, when 
he first tastes strong liquors, rejects them with evi- 
dent signs of disgust ; but is insensibly brought first 
to bear, and then perhaps to like them, by the folly 
of his parents, who promise them as an encourage- 
ment, and give them as a reward. 

When the coroner's inquest examines the body 
of onc of those unhappy wretches who drown them- 
selves in a pond or river, with commonly a provision 
of lead in their pockets, to make the work the surer, 

os” 
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the verdict is either /élo de se, or lunatic. Is it then 
the water or the suddenness of the plunge, that 
constitites either the madness or the guilt of the 
act? Is there any difference between a water and 
awine suicide? If there be, it is evidently in fa- 
vour of the former, which is never so deliberate 
and premeditated as the latter. The soaker jogs 
on with a gentler pace indeed, but to as sure and 
certain destruction ; and asa proof of his intention, 
would, I believe, upon examination, be generally 
found to have a good deal of lead about him too, 
He cannot allege in his defence, that he has not 
warning, since he daily sces, in the chronical dis- 
tempers of all his fellow soakers, the fatal effects 
of that slow poison which he so greedily guzzles; 
for I defy all the honest gentlemen, that is, all the 
hard drinkers in England, a numerous body I doubt, 
to produce me one single instance of a Soaker, 
whose health and faculties are not visibly impaired 
by drinking. Some indeed, born much stronger 
than others, hold it out longer, and are sbniealy 
quoted as living proofs even of the salutary effects 
of drinking : but though they have not yet any of 
the most distinguished characteristics of their pro- 
fession about them, though they have not yet lost 
one half of themselves by a hemiplegia, nor the use 
of all their limbs by the gout; though they are but 
moderately mangy, and though the impending 
dropsy may not yet appear ; I will venture to affirm 
that the health they boast of is at best but an auk- 
ward state between sickness and health: if they are 
not actually sick, they are not actively well; and 
you will always find some complaint or other, in- 
advertently drop from the triumphant soaker, with- 
in half an liour after he has assured you that he is 
neither sick nor sorry. My wife, who is a little 
superstitious, and perhaps too apt te point out, and 
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interpret judgements, otherwise an excellent wo- 
man, firmly believes, that the dropsy, of which most 

" soakers finally die, is a manifest and just judge- 
ment upon them; the wine they so much loved 
being turned into water, and themselves drowned 
at last, in the element they so much abhorred, 

A rational and sober man, invited by the wit and 

- gaiety of good company, and hurried away by an 
uncommon flow of spirits, may happen to drink too 
much, and perhaps accidentally to get drunk; but 
then these sallies will be short, and not frequent, 
Whereas the soaker is an utter stranger to wit and 
mirth, and no friend to either. His business is 
serious, and he applies himself seriously to it; he 
steadily pursues the numbing, stupefying, and petri- 
fying, not the animating an exhilarating, qualities 
of the wine. Gallons of the Nepenthe would be 
lost upon him. The more,he drinks the duller he 
grows; his politics become more obscure, and his 
narratives more tedious and less intelligible ; till at 
last maudlin, he employs what little articulation he 
has left, in relating his doleful tale to an insensible 
audience. I fear my countrymen have been too 
long noted for this manner of drinking, since a very 
old and eminent French historian, speaking of the 
English, who were then in possession of Aquitain, 
the promised land of claret, says Ils se saoulerent 
grandement, et se divertirent moult tristement ala 
mode de leur pais. 

A very skilful surgeon of my acquaintance as- 
sured me, that having opened the body of a soaker, 
who died of an apo lexy, he had found all the finer 
tubes and vessels plugged up with the tartar of the 
wine he had swallowed, so as to render the circu- 
lation of the blood absolutely impossible, and the 
folds of the stomach so stiffened with it, that it 
could not perform its functions. He compared the 
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body of the deceased to a siplion so choked up with 
the tartar and dregs of the wine that had run 
through it, as to be impervious. I adopted this 
image, which seemed to me a just one: and I shall 
for the future typify the soaker by the siphon, 
suction being equally the only business of both. 

An object, viewed at once, and in its full extent, 
will sometimes strike the mind, when the several 
parts and gradations of it, separately seen, would 
be but little attended to. I shall therefore here 
present the society of siphons with a calculation, 
of which they cannot dispute the truth, and will 
not, I believe, deny the moderation; and yet per- 
haps they will be surprised when they see the gross 
sums of the wine they suck, of the money they pay 
for it, and of the time they lose in the course of 
seven years only. 

1 reckon that I put.a staunch siphon very low, 
when I put him only at two bottles a day, one day 
with another. This in seven years amounts to four 
thousand four hundred and ten bottles, which make 
twenty hogsheads and seventy bottles. 

Supposing this quantity to cost only four shil- 
lings a bottle, which I take to be the lowest price 
of claret, the sum amounts to eight hundred and 
eighty-two pounds, 

Allowing every siphon but six hours a day to 
suck his two bottles in, which is a short allowance, 
that time amounts to six hundred and thirty-eight 
days, eighteen hours; one full quarter of his life, 
for the above-mentioned seven years. Can any ra- 
tional being coolly consider these three gross sums, 
of wine, and consequently distempers, swallowed, 
of money lavished, and time Jost, without shame, 
regret, anda resolution of retormation ? 


iam well aware that the numerous society of 
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this fellow have us do? To which I am at no loss 
for an answer. Do any thing else. Preserve and 
improve that reason which was given you to be your 
guide through this world, and to a better. Attend 
to, and discharge your religious, your moral, and 
your social duties. These are occupations worthy 
. of a rational being; they will agreeably and use- 
fully employ your time, and will banish from your 
breasts that tiresome listlessness, or those torment- 
ing thoughts, from which you endeavour, though 
in vain, to fly. Is your retrospect uncomfortable? 
Exert yourselves in time to make your prospect 
better; and let the former serve as a back ground 
to the latter. Cultivate and improve your minds 
with reading according to your several educations 
and capacities. There are several useful books 
suited to them all. True religion and virtue give 
a cheerful and happy turn to the mind, admit of all 
true pleasures, and even procure the truest. 
Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and rides 
more miles in a year than the keenest sportsman, 
aod with almost equal velocity. The former keeps 
his head clear, the latter his body in health. It is 
not from himself that he runs, but to his acquaint- 
ance, a synonymous term for his friends. Inter- 
nally sate, he seeks no sanctuary from himself, no 
intoxication for his mind. His penetration makes 
him discover and divert himself with the follies of 
mankind, which his wit enables him to expose with 
the truest ridicule, though always without personal 
offence. Cheerful abroad, because happy at home, 
and thus happy, because virtuous. 


*,* Iam obliged to many correspondents for 
letters, which, though hitherto unnoticed, will be 
published with all convenient speed. 
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Ir is a very true, though a very trite principle, 
‘ that the point of perfection is at a middle distance 
between the two extremes:’ and whoever is the 
lcast conversant with the world, will have frequent 
opportunities of convincing himself uf its import- 
ance, whether he applies it to the morals, manners, 
or other objects of human action. 

I shall make it the subject of this day’s paper to 
particularize the danger of passing too precipitate] 
from one extreme to the other, in an instance whic! 
1 conceive to be of very material consequence to 
te entertainment, instruction, and virtue, of man- 

ind, 

The distinguishing characteristic of the last age 
was pedantry. Every man appeared so sensibly 
convinced of the dignity and usefulness of bis own 
profession, that he considered it as the'only one 
meriting the attention of reasonable creatures, and, 
wherever he was admitted, introduced it as such, 
without the least regard to times, persons, or places. 
It was impossible to sit half an hour with the man 
of learning, without discovering his contempt for 
every kind of discourse that was not tinctured, like 
his own, with the sentiments and language of Aris- 
totle or Plato. Divines were apt but too often to 
perplex the heads of young ladies at tea-tables with 
school distinctions, and the depths of metaphysics ; 
and such jargon terms as capiases, certioraris, and 
premunire faciases, were more frequently the ex- 
pressions of lawyers in the same company, than love 
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A military man no sooner entered a room, than you 
associated the discharge of artillery with his appear- 
ance. The authority of his voice silenced every 
milder subject of conversation, and the battles of 
Blenheim and Ramillies, so fatal to the enemy, 
were fought over again in very turbulent descrip- 
tion, to the no small terror of his peaceable coun- 
trymen. 

The wits of those times very finely rallied this 
foible : and it has indced suffered such discourate- 
ment in our days, that an absurdity, the very re- 
verse, though less to be justified, has succeeded in 
its place: I mean, a vicious affectation, in the pre- 
sent age, of avoiding that pedantry which so dis- 
ingens the preceding one. 

his affectation has been pursued to such lengths 
that a person is esteemed very deficient in good- 
breeding, who ventures to explain himself on any 
subject, however naturally it may arise in company, 
which genius, education, and his particular profes- 
, Sion have qualified him to support. As a man of 
the world, he will divert the discourse to any other 
subject, which, being entircly unacquainted with, 
he is secure of treating in a manner altogether re- 
moved from pedantry. It is principally from this 
cause, that conversation, which formerly was the 
means of communicating knowledge with the free- 
dom and delicacy peculiar to it, and which ren- 
dered the groves of Academus, the porches of 
Lyceum, and the walks of Tusculum famous to pos- 
terity, is degenerating into an useless and insipid 
intercourse: while the most trifling amusements 
that relieve us from the anxiety of it, receive all 
our encouragement. 

It is indeed no wonder that clubs, ard other an- 
cient meetings for society are growing out of fa- 
shion, when punctilio not gnly obliges you to be 
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silent on those topics, which you are inclined, from 
your knowledge of them, to enter upon with free- 
dom; but subjects you to the mortification of 
hearing them discussed by persons who never 
talked or thought of them till the present moment. 
The situation of the speaker too, in such assemblies, 
can@e no very desirable one, while he is volunta- 
rily imposing the necessity on himself of attempting 
& subject, when unprovided with materials for it, 

This custom is in no sort confined to mixed 
companies, where possibly some faint excuses might 
be offered for it; but operates equally where men 
of the same profession are collected, who, to avoid 
seeming pedants in the eyes of each other, prefer 
obscenity, impertinence, or absurdity, to a conver- 
sation calculated to reflect mutual light ‘on those 
studies, which, either in speculation or practice, 
are the employment of their lives. ° 

A very understanding friend of mine, who, till 
within this month, has not visited London for five 
and-twenty years, was lamenting to me seriously 
the declension of knowledge in this kingdom, and 
seemed apprehensive that a country so distinguished 
for many ages, was relapsing again into its ancient 
barbarity. I was somewhat surprised at the pecu- 
liarity of his sentiments, but did not remain long 
unacquainted with the cause of them. It seems 
my friend had spent the greatest part of that week 
in very different sets bf company. He had dined 
in the beginning of it at a visitation, where the 
British herring fishery, and some proposals respect- 
ing the public debt, had very warmly interested the 
upper part of the table. He was the less in hu- 
mour to relish this dispute, as he had been kept up 


till three that very morning, in the neighbourhood 
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Lincoln’s-Inn hall, he was not a little perplexed 
with the variety of opinions on the circulation of 
the blood, the production of chyle, and the powers 
of digestion. It was his fortune afterwards to be 
present at Batson’s coffee-house, when the disposi- 
tion of the German army at the battle of Crotska, 
and the last siege of Coni were severely arralghed ; 

“and to listen at the Tilt-yard to many objections 
against _a decree in chancery, and to a discourse 
nal pede: to ascertain the provinces of reason, law, 
and equity. His greatest mortification was in an 
admittance that morning to a junto of statesmen 
near Whitehall, from whom nothing transpired, after 
two hours attention to them, except some injudi- 
cious, though modest conjectures, on the future 
sport of Newmarket races. 

It was easy for me, after this explanation, to 
account for the indifferent opinion my friend had 
conceived of the divinity, law, and physic; the po- 
litics, military knowledge, and trade of the present 
times: and yet, from my acquaintance with the 
characters he had seen, 1 may venture to assert, 
what in another age might have the appearance 
of a paradox, that he had been conversing with the 
most eminent divines, lawyers, and physicians; with 
the ablest statesmen, skilfullest commanders, and 
most intelligent traders of any age or countty, 

This humour, it is to be feared, will by degrees 
infect the pen as well as the tongue ; and that we 
shall have apothecaries advertising comments on 
Machiavel’s art of war, and sergeants-at-law taking 
in subscriptions for systems of chymistry, and dis. 
sertations on midwifery. Every man's experience 
will probably inform him that it has already extend- 
ed itself to epistolary writing. I have a late dis 
agreeable instance in my own family: it is ina 
young gentleman, who left England with the high- 
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est reputation, about a twelvemonth since, to make 
what is called the tour of Europe. He parted 
from me with a promise of writing from Rome, 
where he proposed to continue some time, after 
visiting France, and the principal cities of Italy. 
As I had formed’ very agreeable expectations from 
this correspondence, I must confess my disappoint. 
ment when his letter arrived. He never mentioned 
France, but to condemn the post-horses ; nor took 
notice of any circumstance in his passage over the 
Alps, except the loss of his hat and periwig. One 
would have concluded him a chgesemonger, from 
his description of Parma. His observations on 
Florence were confined solely to its wines: and 
though he was profoundly silent on the constitution 
of Lucca, he talked very particularly of the olives 
it produced. He had occasionally interspersed 
some antcdotes of himself: as that he had drank 
a little too freely at Genoa with Lord A.; that 
he had broke the west window of the great church 
at Milan in a frolic with sir Thomas B.; ‘that he 
had been plundered of his gold watch and snuff- 
box by a courtezan of Venice ; and that he had at- 
tempted in revenge, to sink a gondola belonging to 
the Doge. These singular contents really gave me 
pain, as I had a sincere affection for my cousin and 
his family ; and I began to moralize on the vanity 
and misapplication of travelling into foreign coun- 
tries. A packet of letters, which reached me soon 
after, from other correspondents at that time in 
Italy, threw me into new perplexities: for they all 
concurred in representing my relation as doing 
honour to his country by his genius and learning. 
They spoke of him as distinguished for his know- 
ledge of the religion, government, and antiquities 
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gentleness of manners. A disagreement so visible 
between the letter from himself, and those which 
succeeded it, was at first indeed not easily recon- 
ciled. Being satisfied, however, that my intelli- 
gence from the latter might be relied on as certain, 
1 at length made a discovery, that my cousin had 
departed from his veracity on this occasion; and 
that he had assumed a character compounded of 
folly, ignorance, and debauchery, to which he had 
no pretensions; preferring it to that of a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a man of virtue, which really 
belonged to him, from a studious affectation of ap- 
pearing to his friend in any other light than the 
unfashionable one of a pedant. 


*,* In answer to Hillaria and her cousin, I am 
sorry to say that it is not my good fortune to be 
the gentleman who has attracted their notice. 


Ch eer nr 
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In my paper of last Thursday, I took notice how 
much conversation had suffered from the singular 
disposition of mankind in our age to appear in every 
character except their natural one, and to consider 
pedantry as refiecting more disgrace on the per- 
sons tinctured with it, than any other frailty, or 
even immorality, incident to our nature. TF am, 
however, far from concluding this principle, uni- 
versal as it is, to be the only obstruction to rational 
society: other causes, distinct in themselves, or 
operating in conjunction with it, have conspired to 
pa 
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reduce conversation to the state we lament it in at 
present. “I shall mention the most remarkable of 
these causes in the order they occur to me. , 
One great sbuse of conversation has visibly 
arisen from our mistaking its end, which is, the 
mutual entertainment and instruction of each other 
by a friendly communication of sentiments. It is se- 
riously to be wished that this end were pursued, 
and that every one would contribute with freedom 
and good manners to the general improvement 
from his particular discoveries. On the contrary, 
we are apt to consider society in no other light 
than as it gives us an opportunity of displaying to 
advantage our wit, our eloquence, or any other real 
or imaginary accomplishment, It is our intention 
to procure admiration from it, not improvement, 
and to dazzle our companions with our own a da 
ness, rather than to receive light by reflection from 
them. I knew indeed an instance, the very oppo- 
site to this, in a late person of distinction, who to 
very great qualities had united the talents of a most 
agreeable companion. I could never perceive that 
he supported this character by any assumed supe- 
riority over his company : it was his singular facule 
ty to discover the genius of other men: no latent 
merit escaped his penetration, though the proprie- 
tor seemed | industrious to conceal it from the world, 
and even from himself. With this advantage he 
had the art to engage every member of the compa- 
ny on that particular subject, which he was capable 
of maintaining with ease to himself, and benefit to 
society. He himself at the same time pretended to 
no more than a common part in that conversation, 
which derived its merit entirely from his address, 
The tendency of such behaviour to enlarge know- 
ledge, as well as to procure esteem, cannot fail of 
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There is another defect, very closcly connectec 
with the abuse above mentioned, which has provec 
equally pernicious to conversation; I mean the 
peremptoriness and warmth that are employed ir 
modern conferences. Indeed whether we write o1 
converse, the haughty manner, the self-sufficiency, 
and the contempt of our opponent, that we mix 
with our arguments, have considerably prevented 
the advancement of truth, and conviction of error. 
Modern disputants, by this method, have subjected 
their cause, though perhaps founded in demonstra- 
tion, to great disadvantages ; since they have not 
only the prejudices of mankind to combat, but 
have imprudently interested their passions too 
against them. In debates perhaps purely specula- 
tive, a person is obliged not only to defend the 
point in controversy, but even his understanding 
and moral character, which are united to the ques- 
tion by the management of his adversary. Sir 
Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke, ornaments to their 
country, their age, and human nature, have been 
frequently represented as men of weak heads and 
bad hearts, by persons esteeming themselves no- 
thing less than philosophers. It does not indeed 
appear to the unprejudiced, that gravitation and 
cohesion have any visible connexion with ethics; 
that an attempt to ascertain the powers of the un- 
derstanding has a tendency to undermine revela- 
tion; or that these writers deserved to be consi- 
dered in any other light than as ingenious enthu- 
siasts, if reason and universal experience had not 
confirmed their inquiries to be as true as they were 
beautiful. I have often thought that the reception 
of the Platonic philosophy in the world may be at- 
tributed more to the manner of its delivery, than 
to the superior excellence of it. If we except the 
moral part, which is divinely treated, its discove- 

r3 
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ries in physics and other branches of science, did 
not entitle it to be advanced above that of other 
sects, particularly the Aristotelian. The difference 
was, that the ipse dizits and dogmatical positions-of 
the one, made it unpalatable ; while modesty, po- 
liteness, and deference to the reason and dignity 
of mankind, rendered the other lovely even to its 
adversaries. They were induced by the address of 
it, to pursue the consequences of their own opi- 
nions, till they led them to absurdity, and were not 
ashamed of a conclusion which seemed to be the 
effect of their own examination. The same ma- 
nagement inclined them to adopt with cheerfulness 
those principles which were established on the ruins 
of their favourite prejudices. It isa little extraor- 
dinary that the success of this milder method of 
disputation should have had no greater influence 
on succeeding ages; especially since the Divine 
Founder of Christianity has, by his own example, 
so eminently recommended the same practice. The 
errors of mankind were treated by him with the 
tenderness of a parent ; and even divine truths in- 
troduced into the mind by persuasion rather than 
authority. The delivery of them in parables was 
excellently calculated to divest men of prejudices 
and passions, and to exclude the consideration of 
self-interest from the question; at the same time 
that it showed an indulgence to the understanding, 
by proposing chiefly general truths, and leaving 
their particular application to ourselves. 

The fatal influence of politics on society, in a 
country divided into parties like our own, has been 
too often mentioned to require illustration. I shall 
observe only, that it has been the occasion of ex- 
cluding a variety of useful knowledge from conver- 
sation, even with men of the most moderate prin 
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any subject, which might accidentally lead to that 
of politics; and, from the natural relation of one 
science to another, have, by this means, precluded 
themselves from almost every branch of instructive 
conversation. It was observable at the table of a 
late great man, that obscenity was too often the 
subject. of discourse, which he himself appeared 
not sufficiently to discountenance. To some seri- 
ous persons, who took offence at his conduct, he 
made the following apology: ‘I have attempted,’ 
aays he, ‘in vain to start other subjects, and at the 
same time to preserve the harmony of my company. 
If, for instance, I introduce the state of ancient 
and modern learning, we enter very soon into a 
comparison of the governments they have flourish. 
ed under, to the disadvantage of the present one, 
and the persons that conduct it. If the subject 
has been philosophy, I have sometimes apprehend~ 
ed that it would conclude with laying hands.on the 
hilts of swords, from divisions on toleration, and 
occasional conformity. Iam therefore under the 
necessity of conniving at a subject, in which alone 
whig and tory, churchman and dissenter, minis- 
terial and anti-ministerial man unite together, with 
any degree of cheerfulness.’ 

Another impediment to the revival of conyer- 
sation may be ascribed to our notion of its being 
intended as a relaxation from every thing serious, 
useful, oy moral. The mind has been compared to 
a bow, which is sometimes unbent to preserve its 
elasticity : and because the bow is useless in a state 
of remission, we make the same conclusion of the 
human mind. Whereas the mind is an active prin- 
ciple, and naturally impatient of ease; it may lose 
indeed its vigour by being employed too intensely 
on particular subjects, but recovers itself again, 
rather by varying its application, than by continu. 
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ing inactive. History, poetry, and the lighter 
parts of science, more agreeably relieve us from 
abstracted studies, than a total indolence and 
dissipation. It is this continued, though varied 
exercise of the mind, in the hours of leisure as well 
as of business, that seems to have given the ancients 
that superiority over the moderns, which we are 
more ready to acknowledge, than to inquire into 
the reason of. Even Tully himself, if he had de- 
dicated his retirement to those amusements that 
employ the modern world, might have been deli- 
vered to posterity with no greater reputation, than 
what he was entitled to from the character of an 
eminent pleader and politician. It was in that re- 
tirement, and in the hours of conversation, that he 
exhausted those subjects of reason and philosophy, 
which have rendered him the admiration of man- 
kind. I was engaged lately in conversation with 
some friends on a particular branch of writing, that 
of dialogue. Every one admired the ease of the 
ancients in it, and condemned the moderns as stiff 
and unnatural. I agreed in opinion with them, but 
thought their reflections as much a satire on the age 
as the writers. Modern dialogue appears unnatural, 
because the scenes, the persons, and the subjects it 
associates, are seldom united in real life. ‘It was 
natural for an ancient writer to represent Varro, 
Atticus, Brutus, &c. discussing subjects of the ut- 
most importance to mankind in porticoes or gar- 
dens, because the great men of Rome frequently 
spent their retirement in this manner. It would 
seem the very reverse to introduce in our days Sir 
Thomas requesting my lord duke to resume his ar- 


guments for the immateriality of the soul under the 
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foundation of morality. The reason is that dis- 
quisitions of this kind do not frequently engage the 
thoughts of our great men: or if they really think 
of them, they appropriate thinking to the particu- 
lar apartments they call their studies. When they 
chance to penetrate into the gloom of woods, it is 
in pursuit of game, not of truth. The conversation 
in gardens is not often of an elevated kind; and 
‘the circular seats round spreading trees usually in- 
spire other thoughts than abstracted ideas. 

I shall close this subject with lamenting the, in- 
jury done to society by our unnatural exclusion of 
the softer sex from every conversation either serious 
or instructive. The most enlightened ages of the 
world entertained juster notions of their merit: even 
Socrates, the father of ancient wisdom, was fond of 
acknowledging that he had learnt eloquence from 

» Aspasia. qf may add of the sex, that they derive 
some advantage over us from the very defects of 
their education: their minds operate with more 
freedom, and with the genuine simplicity of uncor- 
rupted nature. They are not fettered like ours, 
by principles and systems, nor confined to the par- 
ticular modes of thinking, that prevail in colleges 
and schools. The liveless too of their imagina- 
tion entitles them toa place in the gravest, as well 
as the most cheerful company ; 1 will not even ex- 
cept the Symposia of philosophers : for to conclude 
a little learnedly, though demonstration itself may 
appear principally to depend on the judgement, yet 
the discovery of intermediate ideas, necessary to it, 
is more particularly the province of invention, 
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— Medio tutissimus ibis, 
ovip, Mex, ii, 138, m 


“TO MR. FITZ:-ADAM. 

“sir, 

Tue golden mean, or middle track of life, has 
always been esteemed the best,*because it is the 
happiest : and I believe, upon inquiry, it will be 
found to be the happiest, because the people so 
situated are the wisest part of mankind; and being 
the wisest, are best able to subdue those turbulent 
passions which are the greatest enemics to happi-+ 
ness. 

“ But has not a man of the first rank and for- 
tune a greater opportunity, in proportion to that 
fortune, to acquire knowledge, than a man in mid- 
dling circumstances ? Most certainly he has; and 
J make no doubt but that persons of the first qua- 
lity would be persons of the first understanding, if 
it was not for one very material obstacle, I mean 
fashion. There are no two characters so entirely 
incompatible as a man of sense and a man of fashion. 
A man of fashion must devote his whole time to the 
fashionable pleasures: among the first of these may 
be reckoned gaming, in the pursuit of which we 
cannot allow him less than a third part of the twen- 
ty-four hours: and the other sixteen, allowing for 
alittle sleep, are to be spent in amusements, per- 
haps less vicious, but not more profitable. 

“ | would not here be understood to mean, that 
every man of qualityis a man of fashion ; on the 
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contrary, I know several whose titles serve to make 
their merits more conspicuous ; but I cannat help 
observing, that the noble lord who holds the first 
place amongst the men of wit and genius, has not 

+ been known to alter the cock of his little hat for 
above these twenty years. 

._ “ If we consider the lowest class of life but for a 

‘moment, we shall not be at a loss to account for 
their ignorance. They have little more time from 
their labour than what is necessary for refresh- 
ment. They work to supply their own necessities, 
and the luxuries of the great. Let us examine how 
far these two extremes of life resemble each other 
in their recreations and diversions. John Slaughter, 
the butcher, trots his goose-rumped mare twelve 
miles within the hour for twenty guineas. My lord 
rides his own horse a match for five hundred. Two 
bricklayers’ labourers play at all-fours in an ale. 
house on a Saturday night for their week’s wages. 
His Grace and Count Basset are doing the same 
thing at White’s for all they are worth in the world, 
My lord, having been unfortunate in an amour, 
sends to the doctor at Whitehall. Tom Errand, in 
theeame dilemma runs away to the licentiate upon 
Ludgate hill. In their taste too they are the same. 
It is common in our theatres for the plaudit to come 
at one and the same time from the boxes and the 
upper gallery. In their plurality of wives and mis- 
tresses, in their non-observance of religious cere- 
monies, and in many other particulars, which I 
shall forbear to mention, they seem entirely to 
agree. 

“ For my own part, I imbibed early the love of 
mediocrity ; and I find it growing upon me as Lin- 
crease in years; insomuch that my discourse, let 
the subject be what it will, is generally tinctured 
with it. Nay, Lam even afraid, Mr, Fitz-Adaim, 
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when I tell you some little anecdotes of my life, 
that you will accuse me of running into the ex- 
treme, by adhering too closely and circumstantially 
tothe medium. For example: I gave more for 
my chambers.than I need to have done, because [ 
would have them in the Middle Temple, a situation 
very agreeable to me, as lying in the midway be- | 
tween the city and the court. I have never thought * 
myself so happy at the play-house, since Burton’s 
box was taken down, though I always sit in the 
centre of the middle gallery. And to tell you the 
truth, I have often wished myself shorter, because 
I am somewhat above the middle stature. . 

“ This particular way of thinking very frequently 
subjects me to little rudenesses aid affronts. It was 
pu t'other night that a young gentleman of our 
inn, who aspires at being lord: chancellor, wished 
me in the middle of a horse-pond for dwelling per- 
haps a little too long on the happiness of a middle 
state; and it is no new thing to me at Nando’s to 
overhear the smarts, at my entrance into that cof- 
fee-house, crying out, ‘ Here comes old Mcdium.’ 

“ These, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are disagreeable things; 
but then J have the self satisfaction of knowing that 
T amin the right. But I trespass on your patience,.. 
and besides, have made my letter longer than I in- 
tended: I shall therefore conclude abruptly with: 
that excellent wish of Agur’s ‘ Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.’ 

“Tam,” &e. 
. iad 

By way of supplement to the above, and to il- 
lustrate by example the absurdity of running into 
extremes, I-shall present my readers with another 
letter, which I received some time ago from a fe- 
male correspondent. bl 
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“¢ MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


“T am an humble cousin to two sisters, who 
though they are good-humoured, good sort of peo- 
ple, and, all things considered, behave to me to- 
lerably well, yet their manners and dispositions are 
so extremely opposite, that the task of pleasing 
them is rendered very difficult and troublesome. 
The elder of my cousins is a very jolly free hearted 
girl, and so great an enemy to ail kinds of form, 
that you seldom see her with so much as a pin in 
her gown ; while the youngest, who thinks in her 
heart that her sister is no better than a slattern, 
runs into the contrary extreme, and is, in every 
thing she does, an absglute fidfad. She takes up 
almost as much time to put ona gown, as her sister 
does to dirty one. The eldest is too thoughtless top 
remember what she has to do, and the youngest is. 
so tedious in doing it, that the time is always 
elapsed in which it was necessary for it to be done. 
If you lend any thing to the eldest, you are sure to 
have it lost; or if you would borrow any thing of 
the youngest, it is odds but she refuses it, from an 
opinion that you will be less careful of it than her- 
self. Whatever work is done by one sister, is too 
slight to hang together for an hour's wear; and 
whatever is undertaken by the other, is generally 
too nice and curious to be finished. 

“‘ As they are constantly bed-fellows, the first 
sleep of the eldest is sure to be broke by the young- 
est, whose usual time for undressing and folding up 
her clothes, is at least an hour and a half, allowing 
a third part of that time for hindrances, occasioned 
by her eldest sister’s things, which lig scattered 
every where in her way. 

“Tf they had lovers, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I know 
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exactly how it would be: the eldest would lose 
hers by saying yes too soon, and the youngest by 
saying no too often. If they were wives, the one 
would be too hasty to do any thing right, and the 
other too tedious to do any thing pleasing : or were 
they mothefs, the daughters of the eldest would be 
playing at taw with the boys, and the sons of the 
youngest dressing dolls with the misses. : 

“T wish, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that you would be so 
kind to these cousins of mine as to favour them with 
youradvice, I have told you already, that they are 
both good-humoured ; and if youcould prevail upon 
the eldest to borrow from the youngest a little 
thought and neatness; and upon the youngest to 
add to her exactness a little of the careless freedom 
of the eldest, you would mike them very amiable 
- women, and me the happiest of all humble cousins. 

. ‘© Tam, sir, 
* Your constant reader, 
“and most humble servant, 
MAS 
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I was not a little surprised the other day at re- 
ceiving a letter by the penny-post, acquainting me 
that notwithstanding all I had said in a former paper 
concerning the general reformation that had taken 
place by means of these essays, there were people 
amongst uS who were taking pains to undo all I 
had done; and that unless I exerted myself notably 
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ona new occasion, my labours for the good of man- 
kind would fall short of their intention. The writer 
of. this letter proceeds to inform me, that he has 
lately obtained a sight of a dramatic manuscript, 
taken, as he supposes, from a story in Machiavel, 
called Belphegor, or the Married Devil, which 
manuscript, he is credibly assured, is intended to 
be offered at one of the theatres this very season. 
My correspondent inveighs greatly against the evil 
tendency of this piece, of which he has sent me a 
short transcript, entreating my publication of it, 
as a warning to the managers against consenting to 
its exhibition. The transcript, which consists only 
of one short scene, together with the introduction, 
is exactly as follows: . 

Belphegor, a heathen devil, in the disguise of 
christian flesh and blood, makes his entrance upon 
the stage; where, after a clap of thunder, and’ 
several flashes of lightning, another devil of a 
smaller size, dressed like a lacquey, in a flame- 
coloured livery, trimmed with black, and stuck 
round with fire-works, rises from a trap-door, de-~ 
livers a letter to Belphegor, and, making a very low 
bow, descends in thunder and lightning as he rose., 
Belphegor then comes forward, and reads the let- 
ter which contains these words: 

‘Forasmuch as our true and trusty devil and 
cousin Belphegor, hath, in obedience to our com- 
mands, submiited himself to the torments of the 
married state for one whole year upon earth, there- 
by to instruct us in the nature of wives, and to get 
remission of punishment for all husbands in these 
our realms ; and we, well knowing the many miseries 
he hath endured in this his state of flesh, and being 
graciously pleased to release him from his bondage, 
have ordered that the earth do open at six in the 

7 nest 
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evening of this present day, to re-admit him to our 
dominions. Given at our palace, &c. 


‘PLUTO,’ 


Belphegor expresses great joy at reading the 
letter; and while he is thanking Pluto for his cle- « 
mency, and congratulating himself that his deliver- 
ance is near at hand, Harlequin enters at the back 
of the stage, looking very disconsolately, and bow- 
ing to Belphegor, who after surveying him with 
wonder, exclaims as follows: ; 

Bex. Hey-day! Who, in the name of Proser- 

ine, have we here ? Some other devil upon a fro- 
ic too, I suppose? He looks plaguy discontented. 
If thou art a devil, speak to me. (Harlequin shakes 
his head.) A Frenchman, I presume: but then he 
would have found his tongue sooner. Are you mar- 
tied, friend ? 

Har. A very miserable fellow, Sir. 

Bet. Why, aye; that sounds alittle like matri- 
mony. But who are you? For by the knave’s 
look, and the fool’s coat, you should be some ex- 
traordinary personage. 

Har. I could eat a little, sir. , 

Bex, Very likely, friend.. But who are you, I 
say ? 

ae: A poor harlequin, sir; married yester- 
day, and now running away from my wife. 

Ber. A Harlequin? What's that? 

_ | Har. Were you never at the play-house, Sir? 
A Harlequin is a man of wit without words; his 
business is to convey moral sentiments with a nod 
of the head, or a shake of the nether parts—I'll 
show you after dinner, if you please, Sir. 

[BeLrnecor waves his hand, and a table rises 
with provision and wine.] 7 
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Han. Sir, your most humble servant. If it was 
not for hunger, now, I should beg leave to ask, Sir, 
if you are not the devil? (Sits down and eats.) 

Bex. A devil that will do you no harm, friend. 

Har. But are you really the devil, Sir? 

Bet. Have you any objection, Mr. Harlequin ? 

Har. None in the least, Sir; it is not my way 

: to object to trifles. Sir, my humble duty to you. 
{Drinks.) Yes, yes, Sir, you must be the devil, or 
some such great person, And pray, Sir, if one may 
make bold to ask, how go matters below, Sir? I 
suppose you have a world of fine company there. 
But I am afraid, Sir, the place is a little too smoky 
for the ladies. 

Bet. To those who have not been used to town 
indeed— oo 

Har. To be sure, Sir, the town isa very na- 
tural preparation. You live pretty much as we do, 
I suppose ? 

BL. Pretty much so, as to the pleasures of the 
place; rather less scandal among us, 

Har. And more sinning, perhaps ? 

Bet. Very little difference as to that: hypo- 
crisy we have none of; people of fashion, you 
know, are above hypocrisy ; and we are chiefly 
people of fashion, : 

Har. No doubt, Sir. A good many new-comers 
Treckon from England? 

Bev. A good many, friend ; we areparticularly 
fond of the English. 

Har. You have them of all professions, I pre- 
sume. or oe 

Bex. Lawyers we do not admit. They are good 
sort of people in general, and take great pains to 
come among us; but I don’t know howiit is, we are 
apt to be jealous of them, I think—and so they go 
alittle lowerdown. ~~ » 
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Har. Divines of alt religions, I suppose ? 

. Bey. Rather of no religion, friend: of those we 
have abundance; and very much respected they 
are indeed. ; 

Har. Physicians too, no doubt ? 

Bex. And that’s a little odd; for we have no 
deaths among us; and yet there is no country 
under heaven, I [believe, so stocked with physi- 
cians as ours. 

Har. And traders, pray ? 

Be. A world of them of the better sort. The 
industry and wealth of those gentlemen will always 
secure them a warm place with us. 

Har. Atheists I suppose in plenty? 

» g Bet. Atheists! Not that I remember. We have 
abundance of fine gentlemen; but I never heard 
that they professed atheism below, 

_ Har. And pray, Sir, do any of the players 

- make you a visit ? 

Bri. I never heard that they went any where 
else: they are a little unmanageable indeed; but 
we have them all, from Roscius of Rome, to Joe 
Miller of Drury Lane; and a fine company they 
are. Besides, we have all the wits that ever wrote; 
and then we have no licenser to be a check upon 
their fancies ; though I don’t remember that lewd- 
ness has been carried a degree further than with 
you. 

Han. Very likely, Sir: But pray, Sir, if I may 
be indulged, who are your favourite ladies at pre- 
sent 2 ‘ 

Bex. Why, indeed, among so large a number, 
it is hard to say which. The nuns of all nations are 
reckoned mighty good sort of women ; but a devil 
of true tase ‘will tell you that a thorough-bred Eng- 
lish woman of quality will go beyond them. 

Har. You are pleased to comniiment the Eno« 
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lish ladies, Sir. And what extraordinary business, 
if I may have leave to ask, may have been the oc- 
casion of this visit ? 

Bet. Curiosity and a wife: the very two things 
that send you gentlemen upon a visit to us. 

Har. May beso. And pray, Sir, what stay 
do you intend to make ? 

Bet. Only this evening. 

Har. Can JI do you any service, Sir? 

Brey. Aye; you shall make love to my wife. 

Han. Her ladyship is from hell too, I suppose? 

Bex. Going thither as fast as she can, Mr. Har- 
Jequin—but | hear her coming : walk this way, and 
T'll instruct you, [Exeunt. 


Thus ends the scene; which my correspondént” 
inveighs against with so much bitterness, that when 
I consider it throughout, J am almost of opinion 
that, in the fashionable phrase, he is taking me in, 
and that he has desired my publication of it in order 
to excite curiosity, and to get the piece talked of 
before its appearance upon the stage. And indeed 
this method of puffing by abuse is frequently the 
most successful of any; for as in these very re- 
formed times a wicked book is so rare to be met 
with, people will be tempted to read it, out o 
mere curiosity. 

I remember a very sceptical pamphlet, that was 
no where to be seen but in the bookseller’s shop, 
till the author bethought himself of selecting the 
most offensive passages of it, and by printing them ; 
in the Daily Advertiser, and calling upon the clergy 
to confute, and the magistrate to suppress so per- 
nicious a performance, he carried it through three 
impressions in less than a fortnight. 1f my present 
correspondent has adopted this plan, I shall take 
care to counterwork his design, by giving it as my 
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opinion that the above scene, however it may be 


objected to by people of a particular turn, is per- 
fectly harmless. 








No. 97.. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1754. 


Tux following letter is written with such an air of 
truth, that though it comes from one of those un- 
happy creatures who have always a story to tell in 
palliation of their infamy, I cannot refuse giving it 
a place in this paper. If the artifice that undid this 
poor girl be a common one, it may possibly be less 
practised by being more known. All I shall say 
further is, that 1 have made no other alteration in 


the letter than to correct false spellings and a few 
errors in the English. 


“TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
“sin, 


“Tam the daughter of very honest and reputable 
parents in the north of England ; but as an account 
of my family does no way relate to my story, I 
shall avoid troubling you with any further parti- 
culars on that head. At the age of seventeen I 
had leave from my father and mother to accom- 
pany a neighbouring family of some distinction to 
town, having lived in the strictest intimacy with 
ee hae ladies of that family ever since I was a 
child. 


* At our arrival in town, we were visited by a 
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great deal of company, and among the rest by a 
young gentleman of fortune, who seldom pdssed a 
day without secing us. As this gentleman’s family, 
and that of my friends, had been Jong acquainted, 
his admission to us was without the least ceremony; 
and indeed he was looked upon by the young ladies 
and myself rather as a brother than a visitor. I 
had often observed, and I confess with a secret sa- 
tisfaction, that his behaviour to me, especially when 
alone, was somewhat more particular than to an 
of my companions: and I could not help placing it 
to his favourable opinion of me, that he was conti- 
nually contriving parties abroad to amuse and en- 
tertain us, 

“« One afternoon, having been troubled with the 
head-ach in the morning, and having therefore éx- 
cused myself from dining and supping out with the 
family where I lived, he called, as he had many 
times done, to ask us to the play. I expressed. 
my concern at the ladies being from home, but 
foolishly suffered myself to be persuaded to go 
alone with him into the gallery, after having been 
laughed at for my objections, and told that I ought 
to have a better opinion of him than to think him 
capable of asking me to do an improper thing. 

“ When the play was over, we took coach to 
return home: but the coachman, having no doubt 
received his lesson, stopped just at the door of a 
tavern, telling us that one of the traces was broke, 
and that he could go no further. I suffered myself 
to be handed into the tavern, while another coach 
was called, which not being immediately to be 
had, my companion observed to me, smiling, that 
it was a happy-accident, and as the family I lived 
with would not sup at home, I should be his guest 
that evening; and without waiting for a reply, or- 
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in vain that I remonstrated against this proposal; 
he knew, he said, that my friends would not re- 
turn till twelve; and there could be no kind of 
harm in eating a bit of chicken, and drinking a 
glass of wine where we were. I was frightened at 
the thoughts of what I was doing, but was indis- 


creet enough to consent. His behaviour to me all, 


the time was the most respectful in the world. He 
took care to engage my attention by some interest: 
ing discourse, assuring me, as often as I attempted 
to move, that it was quite early, and that till a 
coach could be had, it was to no purpose to at- 
tempt going. 

“I very freely confess, that being extremely 

sheated at the playhouse, I was tempted to drink a 
glass or two of wine more than I was accustomed 
to, which flurried me a good deal; and as my heart 
was by no means indifferent to him who was enter- 
taining me, the time passed away almost impercep- 
tibly. However, recollecting myself at last, I in- 
sisted peremptorily upon going ; when, seeing me 
in earnest, he pulled out his watch, and, as if vio- 
lently surprised, declared it was past two o'clock; 
adding, in the greatest seeming consternation, that 
it would be impossible for me to go home that 
night, and cursing his own folly for the mischief 
he had brought upon me. 

“T will not attempt, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to de- 
scribe the confusion I was in. Yet still I insisted 
upon going home, which he endeavoured to dis- 
suade me from, by saying, that he too well knew 
the temper of the gentleman at whose house I 
lived, to think of carrying me thither at so late an 
hour; that he would conduct me toa lady of his 
acquaintance, who should-wait on me home in the 
morning, and make an excuse for my lving out. I 
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home ; that I detested myself for going out with 
him ; and that I would return immediately, let the 
hour be what it would. ‘ Let us go, first of all,” 
replied he, ‘ to the lady’s, where I will leave you 
but for a moment, and see if the family are sitting 
up for you; for to knock at the door, and be re- 
fused admittance, would ruin your reputation in the 
opinion of all the neighbourhood.’ I still insisted 
upon going home; and a coach was accordingly 
called and procured ; but instead of carrying me 
to my friends, it stopped at a house in another 
street. Here I was forced against my will to 
alight. The mistress of it was up ; a circumstance 
which I should have wondered at, if I had not been 
frightened almost to death, and incapable of thinks 
ing, speaking, or knowing what I did. 

“The wretch, after having apologized to the 
lady for the distress he had brought me into, left 
me in great haste, to bring me intelligence of what 
was doing at home. He returned in a short time, 
and with the greatest seeming concern in his coun- 
tenance, told me, that he had learnt from one of 
the servants, that the family had supped at home; 
that they were exasperated against me beyond for- 
giveness; that they concluded me undone: and 
that they had sworn never to admit me into their 
doors again, 

“ T was quite thucderstruck at this intelligence, 
and accused the wretch who brought it me as the 
vilest of men. He fell upon his knees, conjuring 
me not to think him capable of any design in what 
was done, and vowing to sacrifice his life and for- 
tune to reinstate me in the good opinion of my 
friends. I was obliged now to put myself under 
his protection: but refused going to Bed, though 
pressed to it by the lady of the house, who called 

erself a relation. Early in the morning. taking 
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the lady along with him, he pretended to go again 
to my- friends ; but returned to me with an account 
that they were quite outrageous against me, and 
absolutely determined never to see me again. [ 
wrote to them in the most moving manner that my 
heart could dictate, and gave the letter to the care 
of this false friend. I wrote also to my parents let- 
ter after Ictter, but without receiving a syllable * 
from them in return; so that I now looked upon my- 
self’ as completely undone. The anxiety I suffer 
ed threw me into a fever, during which time the 
wretch hardly ever stirred from my bed-side, vow- 
ing that his life depended upon my recovery. I was 
soon indeed restored to my health, but never to 
my peace. My betrayer began now to talk to me 
of love; and I began foolishly to regard him as one 
that had suffered too much for what I could not 
impute to him as a crime. He saw, and took care 
hourly to improve, my too favourable opinion of 
him; and at length, for why should I dwell minutely 
on what I wish for ever to forget? by a thou- 
sand stratagems on his side, and by fatal inclina- 
tion on my own, irrecoverably undid me. 

“ From that very day his affections began to 
cool; and, will it be believed when I tell it? he 
grew in a very little time to hate me to that degree, 
that in order to get rid of me, and to make our se- 
paration my own act, he confessed to me the whole 
scheme he had laid to get me, showed me ad- 
vertisements in the papers from my friends and 
parents, offering rewards for my discovery; and 
returned the letters I had written to them, every 
one of which he had detained. 

“ I stood astonished at his villany, and abhor- 
red him in my soul. But alas! it was now too late 
for me to apply to my friends. Ruminating one 
afternoon on my denlarahle eanditing FY 20° 
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put at secing an elderly lady enter my chamber. 
She made me an apologv for her visit, and very 
frankly told me, that fron distant hints which she 
had that day received from the mistress of the 
house, she apprehended I was fallen into bad hands; 
which, if true, she would be glad to assist me to 
the utmost of her power. | She spoke this with so 
much affection and good nature, that I made no 
scruple of telling her my whole story, which so ex- 
tremely affected her, that she shed tears while I 
spoke, and often interrupted me with her exclama- 
tions against the villany of men, At the conclusion 
she offered that moment to take me away, assuring 
me that her house, her purse, and her sincerest 
friendship should always be mine. I would have 
fallen on my knees to thank her but she prevented* 
me; and ordering a coach to be called, she con- 
veyed me that very evening to her country-house. 
“I stayed there a week and met with the most 
kind and tender treatment from her. She com~ 
pelled me to accept of some changes of clothes and 
linen, and then brought me to her house in town ; 
where, in less than four-and-twenty hours, she told 
me, without the least ceremony, that 1 no doubt. 
’ knew for what purpose she had taken me, and that* 
as I could have no pretensions to modesty, she 
hoped my behaviour would be such as should give 
her no occasion to repent of her kindness to me. 
J desired to understand her, and was informed, 
though not in plain words, that my benefactress 
was a bawd, and that she had taken me into her 
family for the most infamous of purposes. 1 trem- 
bled with amazement, and insisted on leaving the 
house that instant. She told me I was at full liberty 
to do so; but that first I must pay her for my lodg- 
ing and clothes. She spoke this with great ease 
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down stairs with precipitation ; but alas! scarce 
was I ‘out of the street before I was stopt and 
brought back by a bailiff who had a writ agaiust 
me. I requested that I might have leave to write 
to the gentleman from whom I had been taken : for 
bad as he was, I said, he would not utterly desert 
me. I was Permitted to write as I desired; and the 
wretch indeed answered my letter ; but it was only 
to tell me that as I had thought proper to run away 
from him, he should have nothing further to say to 
me; and that, in short, I must either submit to 
conditions, or go immediately with the bailiff 
Frightened at the horrors of a prison, and hoping 
that my story might move compassion in those to 
whom I was to be introduced, I consented to do ag 
“they would have me; but alas! Sir, I was mistaken; 
they listened indeed to my story ; but instead of 
melting at my misfortunes, they adored me, they 
said, for my invention. At length, having led the 
life of a prostitute for more than a month, I at- 
tempted to make a second escape, and to fly to the 
hands of justice for protection: but I was again 
caught, and carried to a spunging-house ; where, 
after remaining two days, a gentleman who had 
been admitted to me at that vile woman’s came to 
see me in my confinement, paid off the debt for 
which Iwas arrested, and took me to be his mistress, 
“ But though the life I now lead is in some de. - 
gree more supportable than that which I have es- 
caped from, yet to one who hopes that she has still 
Some remains of principle. left, it is terrible and 
shocking. My friends know what I am, and what 
J have been, but they reject and hate me: and I 
have not th¢ least glimmering of hope ever to re- 
cover from the situation I am in, unless my story 
should merit the compassion of him to whom I now 
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am, I would be otherwise if I rhight. Tam not old 
in wickedness, though I have gone such lengths in 
it; being now really and truly but just turned of 
eighteen, and having left my father’s house no more 
than fifteen monthsago, two of which months llived 
in innocence and reputation with the most worthy 
of families. 

- © As to him who has brought upon me all this 
weight of misery, and who serencly and uncon- 
cernedly can reflect upon what he has done, for 80 
Iam sure he does, I have nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope. I can therefore have but one in- 
ducement to desire your publication of this letter, 
which is, that my friends may know that I have 
gained that credit with a stranger which they have 
refused to give me, and that I am really an truly 
an object of compassion. 

* T am, SIR, 
“ though lost to myself, 
“ Your most faithful, humble servant.” 


a 
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fr gives me great pleasure that I am able in this 
day's paper to congratulate the polite part of my 
fellow subjects of both sexes, upon the splendid re- 
vival of that most rational entertainment, an Italian 
opera. Of late years it had seemed to sicken, so 
that I greatly feared that the unsuccessful efforts 
cys Oey nats to time, were its con- 
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vulsive and expiring pangs. But it now appears, 
and indeed much to the honour of this country, 
that we have still too many protectors and pto- 
tectresses of the liberal arts, to suffer that of music, 
the most liberal of them all, to sink for want of due 
encouragement, 

I am sensible that Italian operas have frequently 
been the objects of the ridicule of many of our 
greatest wits; and, viewed in one light only, per- 
haps not without some reason. But as I consider 
all public diversions singly with regard to the effects 
which they may have upon the morals and manners 
of the public, I confess I respect the Italian operas, 
as the most innocent of any. 

The severe Monsieur Boileau justly condemns 
the French operas, the moral of which he calls 


— Morale lubrique 
Que Lully réchauffa des sons de sa musique, 


But then it must be considered that French operas 
are always in French, and consequently may be un- 
derstood by many French people; and that they 
are fine dramatic tragedies, adorned with all the 
graces of poctry and harmony of sounds, and may 
probably inspire too tender, if not voluptuous sen- 
timents. Can the Italian opera be accused of any 
thing of the kind? Certainly not. Were, what is 
called the poetry of it, intelligible in itself, it would 
not be understood by one in fifty of a British audi- 
ence: but I believe that even an Italian of common 
candour will contess, that he does not understand 
one word of it. It is not the intention of the thing ; 
for should the ingenious author of the words, by 
mistake, put any meaning into them, he would, to 
a certain degree, check and cramp the genius of the 
composer of the musie -wha wh - g 
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himself obliged to adapt his sounds to the sense : 
whereas now he is at liberty to scatter indiscrimi- 
nately. among the kings, quecns, heroes, and hero- 
ines, his adagios’ his allegros, his pathetics, his 
chromatics, and his jiggs. It would also have been 
arestraint upon the actors and actresses, who might 
possibly have attempted to form their action upon 
the meaning of their parts 5 but as it is, if they do 
but seem, by turns, to be angry and sorry in the 
two first acts, and very merry in the Jast scene of 
the last, they are sure to meet with their deserved 
applause. 

Signor Metastasio attempted some time ago a 
very dangerous innovation. He tried gently to 
throw some sense into his operas 5 but it did not 
take: the consequences were obvious, and nobody 
knew where they would stop. 

‘The whole skill and judgement of the poet now 
consists in selecting about a hundred words, for the 
opera vocabulary does not exceed that number, 
that terminate in liquids and vowels, and rhyme to 
each other. ‘These words excite ideas in the hearer, 
though they were not the result of any in the poet. 
Thus the word fortorella stretched out to a quaver 
of a quarter of an hour, excites in us the ideas of 
tender and faithful love ; but if it is succeeded by 
navicella, that soothing idea gives way to the boiste- 
rous and horrid one of a skiff, that is, a heart tossed 
by the winds and waves upon the main ocean of 
love. The handeutfs and fetters in which the hero 
commonly appears at the end of the second, or the 
beginning of the third act, indicate captivity, and 
when properly jingled to a pathetic piece of reci- 
tative upon questi ceppi, are really very moving, 
and inspire a love of liberty. Can any thing be 
more innocent, or more moral than this musical 
pantomime, in which thére is not one indecent word 
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or action, but where, on the contrary, the most 
gencrous sentiments are, however, imperfectly 
pointed out and inculcated. 

I was once, indeed, afraid that the licentiousiress 
of the tines had infected even the opera: for in that 
of Alexander, the hero going into the heroine’s 
apartment, found her taking a nap in an easy chair, 
Tempted by so much beaaty, and invited by so fa. 
vourable an opportunity, he gently approached, 
and stole a pair of gloves. 1 confess I dreaded the 
consequences of this bold step; and the more so, 
as it was taken by the celebrated Signor Senesino, 
Lat all went off very well; for the hero contented 
himself with g ng the good company a song, in 
which he declared that the lips he had just kissed 
were 2 couple of rubies. 

winother good effect of the Italian opcras, is, that 
they contribute extremely to the keeping of good 
hours; the whole audience, though passionately 
fond of music, being so tired before they are half, 
and so sleepy before they are quite, done, that they 
make the best of their way home, too drowsy to 
enter upon fresh pleasures that night. 

Having thus rescued these excellent musical 
dramas from the unjust ridicule which some people 
of vulgar and illiberal tastes have endeavoured to 
throw upon them, Timust procced and do justice to 
the virtuosos and virtuosas who perform them, 
But I believe it wil be necessary for me to premise, 
for the sake of many of my English readers, that 
vit among the modern Italians, signitics nothing 
Jess than what vintus did among the ancient ones, 
or what virtue signifies among us; on the contrary, 
I might say that it signifies almost every thing else, 
Consequently those respectable titles of virtuose 
and virtuosa have not the least relation te the moral 
characters of the parties. They mean only that 
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those persons, endowed, some by nature, and some 
by art, with good voices, have from their infancy 
devoted their time and labour to the various com- 
birations of seven notes: a study that must un- 
questionably have formed their minds, enlarged 
their notions, and have rendered them most agree- 
able and instructive companions; and as such, I 
observe that they are justly solicited, received, and 
cherished by people of the first distinction. 

‘As these illustrious personages come over here 
with no sordid view of profit, but merely per far 
piacer a la nobilita Inglese, that is, to oblige the 
English nobility, they are exceedingly good ard 
condescending to such of the said English nobility, 
and even gentry, as are desirous to contract an 
intimacy with them. They will, for a word’s speak- 
ing, dine, sup, or pass the whole day with people 
ofa certain condition, and perhaps sing or play, if: 
civilly requested. Nay, I have known many of 
them so good as to pass two or three months of the 
summer at the country-seats of some of their noble 
friends, and thereby mitigate the horrors of the 
country and the mansion-house, to my lady and ber 
daughters. I have been assured by many of their 
chief’ patrons and patronesses, that they are all the 
hest creatures in the world; and from the time of 
Signor Cavaliero Nicolini down to this day, I have 
constantly heard the several great performers, such 
as Farinelli, Carestini, Monticclli, Gaffarielli, as 
well as the Signore Cuzzoni, Faustina, &c. much 
more praised for their affability, the gentleness of 
their manners, and all the good qualities of the head 
and heart, than for either their musical skill or ex- 
ceution. I have even known these their social 
virtues lay their protectors and protectresses under 
great difficulties how to reward such distinguished 
merit. But benefit-nights, luckily came to their 
assistance, and gave them an opportunity of insinu- 
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ating, with all due regard, into the hand of the 
performer, in licu of a ticket, a considerable bank- 


bill, a gold snuff-box, a diamond-ring, or some such © 


trifle. It is to be hoped that the illustrious Sighor 
Farinelli has not yet forgot the many instances he 
experienced of British munificence: for it is cer- 
tain that many private families still remember them. 

All this is very well; and I greatly approve of 
it, as I am of tolerating and naturalizing principles, 
But however, as the best things may admit of im« 
provement by certain modifications, I shall now 
Suggest two; the one of a public, the other of a 
private nature. I would by all means welcome 
these respectable guests, but I would by no means 
part with them, as is too soon and too often the 
case. Some of them, when they have got ten or 
fifteen thousand pounds here, unkindly withdraw 
themselves, and purchase estates in land in their 
own countries ; and others are seduced from us, by 
the pressing invitations of some great potentate to 
come over to supcrintend his pleasures, and to take 
a share in his counsels, This is not only a2 great 
loss to their particular friends, the nobility and 
gentry, but to the nation in general, by turning the 
balance of our musical commerce considerably 
against us. I would therefore humbly propose, 
that immediately upon the arrival of these valuable 
strangers, a writ of ne exeat regnum should be issued 
to keep them here. The other modification, which 
J beg leave to hint at only, it being of a private 
nature, is, that no virtuoso whose voice is below a 
contralto, shall be taken to the country-seat of any 
family whatsoever ; much less any strapping fiddler, 
bassoon or bass viol, who does not even pretend to 
sing, or if hé docs, sings a rough tenor, or a tre- 
mendous bass. The consequences may be serious, 
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Prucens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus ; 
Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 
Bas trepidat. Quod adest, memento 
Componere aquus— HOR. CAR, iii, 29.29. 


Ir requires very little experience of the world to 
discover that mankind seldom enjoy the present 
hour, but are almost continually employing their 
thoughts about the future. This disposition may 
indeed serve to delude some people into a happ!- 
ness, which, otherwise, they would never know; 
and we sometimes see men engaging in prospects 
apparently disadvantageous to themselves, that they 
‘may enjoy the comfortable thought of having bene- 
fitted their families, But unfortunately this is not 
the general turn of mankind ; and, 1am afraid, still 
less so of my countrymen than of any others : they 
are constantly looking towards the dark side of the 
prospect, fearing every thing, and hoping nothing. 
This unhappy disposition seems to spread its 
baleful influence more fatally in this month, than in 
any other of the whole year; for besides the colds, 
vapours and nervous disorders with which individu- 
als are aftlicted, the state always suffers exceedingly 
during this month. I myself remember this country 
undone every November for these forty years. The 
truth is, that to make amends for that levity and 
dissipation of thought which horse- racing and rural 
sports have occasioned in the summer, every zealous 
Englishman sits down at this season seriously to 
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consider the state of the nation; and always, upon 
mature reflection, concludes that matters are so 
bad, that the business of government cannot pos- 
sibly be carried on through another session, “Ihe 
products of the press, either procecding from per- 
sons really affected by the season, or cunningly 
designed to suit the gloomy disposition of the buyer, 
all tend to increase this disorder of the mind. Se- 
rious Considerations, The Tears of ‘Trade, The 
Groans of the Plantations, and the like, are the 
titles that spread the sale of pamphlets at this sea- 
son of the year; while The Cordial for low Spirits, 
and The Pills to purge Melancholy, have no chance 
for a vent, till the spring has given a turn to the 
blood, and put the spirits into a disposition to be 
pleased. 

There are indeed many recreations and amuse- 
ments in this metropolis, that are designed as so 
many antidotes to the general gloom: but though 
we have had this year the greatest importation of 
entertainment that ever was known, 1 doubt, there 
are many inhabitants of this city who are at present 
so totally possessed with the spleen, that they do 
not know of half the number of dancers, singers, 
mimics, and beauties, which are already arrived. 
It is, however, comfortable to reflect on that happy 
revolution, which is constantly brought about by 
the Christmas holidays and the lengthening of the 
days. Those who seemed so lately to be lost in 
despair, grow into spirits on a sudden; and plays 
operas, balls, pantomimes, and burlettas diffuse an 
universal ecstasy. 

But even in the midst of this highest tide of spi- 
Tits, I am sorry to say it, the most groundless sup- 
Positions of wliat may possibly happen, shall spread 
a cloud over all our joy. The idea of an invasion, 
4 comet, or an earthquake, shall keep the whole 
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" town in an agony for many weeks. In short every 


apprehension shall in its turn make an impréssion 
on our imaginations, except that of a future state. 

That this great event should not occupy those 
‘minds which ate totally engrossed by the present, 
isnot much to be wondered at; but that it should 
be the only view towards which these lookers-for- 
ward never turn their eyes, is an inconsistency 
altogether unaccountable. 

When Falstaff’s wench is sitting upon his knee, 
her hint seems to be a little ill-timed, when she ad- 
vises him to patch up his old body for Heaven ; 


, and his reply is suitable to the place and occasion ; 


Peace, good Doll; do not speak like a death’s 
head; do not bid me remember mine end. Mrs. 
Quickly was no less blameable on the other side, 
when finding him so near his end that he began to 
cry out, she says, Now I, to comfort him, bid him 
he should not think of God. 

I avoid entering seriously and particularly into 
this subject, that I may not give my paper the ait 
ofa sermon: andinstead of using arguments of a 
religious cast, I desire only to recommend a pros 

riety and consistency of thought and conducts Tt 
is therefore that I would advise my readers eithét 
to throw aside, not for this month only, but for 
their whole lives, this gloomy curiosity that will 
avail them nothing, and to enter into a free and 
full enjoyment of the present ; or if, of necessity 
they must direct their whole attention to the future, 
let it be to that expectation, which they may de- 
pend upon with the utmost certainty, which will 
afford the most profitable exercise for their inqui- 
sitive thoughts, and which will be the only instance 
where an anxious concern for the future can pos- 
sibly be of service to them. 

1 have been principally led into this train of 
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thinking by & fétfer which U received yesterday by 
the penny-post, and which I shall here communi- 
cate to my readers, as a proper conelusion of this 
paper. 


“To MR, FITZ-ADAM. 
“* SIR, 

“Tam just returned from a short visit to some 
relations of mine, who live in a large old mansion- 
house in the country. The gloomy aspect of the 
place, the unpleasing appearance of nature at the - 
fall of the leaf, and the alteration of the weather 
with the change of tlie season, made me acquiesce 
in the received opinion, that there is really some- 
thing dreadful in the influence of this month of 
November ; which, however, we who live in Lon~ 
gin, have no such apparent reason to be affected 
with. ‘ 

* “The melancholy impression which I received 
from the place, was greatly increased by the turn 
of its inhabitants. My uncle and aunt are blessed 
with & competent fortune, and two fine children ; 
but they neither enjoy the one, nor educate the 
other ; their whole attention being engrossed b 
objects, which, in their estimation, are of much 
greater consequence. My uncle is continually em- 
ployed in computing the year in which this king- 
dom is to become a province to France; and my 
aunt is no less occupied in endeavouring to fix the 
exact time of the Millennium. 

“« A younger brother of my uncle's, who lives in 
the family, and who isa very great mathematician, 
has been busied many years in calculations, which, 
he asserts,,are of the utmost importance to the 
world, as they affect the duration and -well-being 
of it. He is greatly apprehensive that, from Sir 
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this earth, round. ast was at first created, will be 
as flat as a pancake; but long before this event can 
happen, it mugt certainly suffer a more palpable in- 
convenience. He has made a discovery that the 
profusion of man consumes faster than the earth 
produces. Vast fleets, and enormous buildings, 
have wasted almost all our oak; and the firs of 
Norway are beginning to fail. What shall we do, 
he says, when the coal, salt, iron, and lead mines 
are exhausted? And besides, may it not happen 
before these events take place, that such vast ex- 
cavations, inconsiderately made, may give a perni- 
cious inequality to the balande of the globe? These 
arguments are slighted by his brother, who: is more 
immediately alarmed for the balance of Europe ; 
but they have great weight with my aunt, as they 
evince the necessity of a renewal, and tend "to 
hasten, as well as prove, the establishment of the - 
Millennium, hae ern. 

‘<A further ‘account of the anxieties of this fay 
mily may possibly be the subject of another letter: 
I shall, however, conclude this with discovering to 
you my own. I am in great pain lest the young 
squire shoulG turn out a vulgar and imperious | 
head, from having been left all his life to servant#s 
and I am sorry to say, that the event which my 
uncle and aunt have most immediate reason to ap- 
prehend, is my cousin Mary’s running away with 
the butler. 

“Tam, sir, r 
“Your humble servant, 
AZ.” 


Wotan! abut 
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Tnearp the other day with great pleasure from 
my worthy friend Mr. Dodsley, that Mr. Johnson's 
English Dictionary, with a grammar and history of 
our language prefixed, will be published this winter, 
in two large volumes in folio, 

J had long lamented that we had no lawful stand- 
ard of our language set up, for those to repair to, 
who might choose to speak and write it grammati- 
cally and correctly : and I have as long wished that 
either some one person of distinguished abilities 
would undertake the work singly, or that a certain 
number of gentlemen would form themselves, or be 
Formed by the government, into a society for that 
pupose. Tie late ingenious Doctor Swift pro- 
posed a plan of this nature to his friend, as he 
thought him, the lord treasurer Oxford, but with- 
out success; precision and perspicuity not being 
in general the favourite objects of ministers, and 
perhaps still less so of that minister, than of any 
other. 

Many people have imagined that so extensive a 
work would have been best performed by a number 
of persons, who should have taken their several de- 
partments, of examining, sifting, winnowing, I bor- 
row this image from the Italian Crusca, purifying, 
and finally fixing our language, by incorporating 
their respective funds into one joint -stock. But 
whether this opinion be true or false, I think the 
public in general, and the republic of lettérs in par- 
ticular, greatly obliged to Mr. Johnson, for having 
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but if we are to judge by the variou$ works of Mr. 
Johnson, already published, we have good reason 
to believe that he will bring this as near to perfec- 
tion as any one man could do. The plan of it, 
which he published some years ago, seems to me 

* to be a proof of it. Nothing can be more ration- 
ally imagined, or more accurately and clegantly 

* expressed. I therefore recommend the previous 
perusal of it to all those who intend to buy the 
dictionary, and who, | suppose, are all those who 
can afford it. 

The celebrated dictionaries of the Florentine and 
French Academies owe their present size and per- 
fection to very small beginnings. Some private * 
gentlemen at Florence, and some at Paris, had met 
at each other’s houses to talk over and consider 
their respective languages: upon which they pub- 
lished some short essays, which essays were the - 
embryos of those perfect productions, that now do 
so much honour to the two nations. Even Spain, 
which seems not to be the soil where, of late at, 
least, letters have either prospered, or been culti- 
vated, has produced a dictionary, and a good one 
too, of the Spanish language, in six large volumes. 
in folio. , 

I cannot help thinking it a sort of disgrace to 
our nation, that hitherto we have had no such 
standard of our language ; our dictionaries at pre- 
sent being more properly what our neighbours the 
Dutch and the Germans call theirs, word-books, 
than dictionaries in the superior sense of that title. 
All words, good and bad, are there jumbled indi 
criminately together, insomuch that the injudicious 
reader may speak, and write, as inelegantly, im- 
property, and vulgarly as he pleases, by and with 
the authority of one or other of our word-books. 

ih ae ae 
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sent in a state of anarchy ; and hitherto, perhaps, 
it may not have been the worse forit. During our 
free and open trade, many words and expressions 
have been imported, adopted, and naturalized from 
other languages, which have greatly enriched our 
own. Let it'still preserve what real strength and 
beauty it may have borrowed from others, but let 
it not, like the Tarpeian maid, be overwhelmed 
and crushed by unnecessary foreign ornaments, 
The time for discrimination seems to be now come, 
Toleration, adoption, and naturalization have run 
their lengths. Good order and authority are now 
necessary. But where shall we find them, and at 
the same time the obedience due to them? We 
must have recourse to the old Roman expedient 
in times of confusion, and choose a dictator. Upon 
this principle I give my vote for Mr. Johnson to 
fill that great and arduous post. And I hereby 
declare that I make a total surrender of all my 
rights and privileges in the English language, as a 
free-born British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, 
during the term of his dictatorship. Nay, more; 
I will not only obey him, like an old Roman, as my 
dictator, but, like a modern Roman, I will imph- 
citly believe in him as my pope, and hold him to 
be infallible while in the chair; but no longer. 
More than this he cannot well require ; for I pre- 
sume that obedience can never be expected when 
there is neither terror to enforce, nor interest to 
invite it. : 

I confess that I have so much honest English 
pride, or perhaps prejudice about me, as to think 
niyself more considerable for whatever contributes 
to the honour, the advantage, or the ornament of 
my native country. I have therefore a sensible 
pleasure in reflecting upon the rapid progress 
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tinues to make all over Europe. It is frequently 
spoken, and almost universally understood, in Hol- 
land; it is kindly entertained as a relation in the 
most civilized parts of Germany ; and it is studied 
as a learned language, though yet little spoke, by 
all those in France and Italy, who either have, or 
pretend to have, any learning. 

The spreading the French language over most 
parts of Europe, to the degree of making it almost 
an universal one, was always reckoned among the 
glories of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth. But 
be it remembered, that the success of his arms first 
opened the way to it; though at the same time it 
must be owned, that a great number of most exe " 
cellent authors, who flourished in his time, added 
strength and velocity to its progress. Whereas our 
language has made its way singly by its own weight 
and merit, under the conduct of those great lcad- 
ers, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Newton, 
Swift, Pope, Addison, &c. A nobler sort of con- 
quest, and a far more glorious triumph, since 
graced by none but willing captives ! 

These authors, though for the most part but in-, 
differently translated into foreign languages, guve . 
other nations a sample of the British genius. The 
copies, imperfect as they were, pleased, and ex- 
cited a general desire of seeing the originals: and 
both our authors and our language soon became 
classical. 

But a grammar, a dictionary, and a history of 
our language, through its several stages, were still 
wanting at home, and importunately called for from 
abroad. Mr. Johnson’s labours will now, and, I 
dare say, very fully, supply that want, and greatly 
contribute to the further spreading of our language 
in other countries. Learners were discouraged by 
findine no standard to resort to. and consequently 
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thought it incapable of any. They will now be un- 
deceived and encouraged. 

‘There are many hints and considerations relative 
to our language, which I should have taken the 
liberty of suggesting to Mr. Johnson, had I not 
been convinced that they have equally occurred to 
him; but there is one, and a very material one it 
is, to which perhaps he may not have given all the 
necessary attention. I mean the genteeler part of 
our language, which owes both its rise and progress 
to my fair countrywomen, whose natural turn is 
more to the copiousness, that to the correctness of 
diction, I would not advise him to be rash enough 
to proscribe any of those happy redundancies, and 
luxuriances of expression, with which they have 
enriched our language. They willingly inflict fet- 
ters, but very unwillingly submit to wear them. In 
this case his task will be so difficult, that I design, 
as a common friend, to propose in some future 
paper, the means which appear to me the most likely 
to reconcile matters. 

P. S. I hope that none of my courteous readers 
will upon this occasion be so uncourteous, as to sus~ 
pect me of being a hired and interested puff of this 
work; for I most solemnly protest, that neither 
Mr. Johnson, nor any person employed by him, 
nor any bookseller or booksellers concerned in the 
success of it, have ever offered me the usual com- 
pliment of a pair of gloves or a bottle of wine; nor 
has even Mr. Dodsley, though my publisher, and, . 
as I am informed, deeply interested in the sale of 
this dictionary, so much as invited me to take a bit 
of mutton with him. 
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Wuen I intimated in my last paper some distrust 

of Mr. Johnson’s complaisance to the fairer part of 
his readers, it was because | had a greater opinion 
of his impartiality and severity as a judge, than of 
his gallantry as a fine gentleman. And indeed I am” 
well aware of the difficulties he would have to en- 
counter, if he attemped to reconcile the polite, 
with the grammatical part of our language. Should 
he, by an act of power, banish and attaint many of 
the favourite words and expressions with which the 
ladies have so profusely enriched our language, he 
would excite the indignation ‘of the most formi- 
dable, because the most lovely part of his readers ; 
his dictionary would be condemned as a system of 
tyranny, and he himself, like the last Tarquin, run 
the risk of being deposed. So popular and so 

owerful is the female cause! On the other hand, 
should he, by an act of grace, admit, legitimate, 
and incorporate into our language those words and 
expressions, which, hastily begot, owe their birth to 
the incontinency of female eloquence ; what severe, 
censures might he not justly apprehend from the 
learned part of his readers, who do not understand 
complaisances of that nature? 

For my own part, as I am always inclined to 
plead the cause of my fair fellow-subjects, I shall 
now take the liberty of laying before Mr. Johnson 
those arguments which upon this occasion may be 
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promise which I shall humbly offer and conclude 
with. 

Language is indisputably the more immediate 
province of the fair sex: there they shine, there 
they excel. The torrents of their eloquence, espe- 
cially in the vituperative way, stun all opposition, 
and bear away, in one promiscuous heap, nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, moods and tenses. If words are 
wanting, which indeed happens but seldom, indig- 
nation instantly makes new ones: and I have often 
known four or five syllables that never met one an- 
other before, hastily and fortuitously jumbled into 
some word of mighty import. 

Nor is the tender part of our language less 
obliged to that soft and amiable sex ; their love 
heing at least as productive as their indignation. 
Should they lament in an involuntary retirement 
the absence of the adored object, they give new 
murmurs to the brook, new sounds to the echo, and 
new notes to the plaintive Philomela. But when 
this happy copiousness flows, as it often does, into 
gentle numbers, good gods! how is the poctical 
diction enriched and the poetical license extended! 
Even in common conversation, I never see a pretty 
mouth opening to speak, but I expect, and am 
seldom disappointed, some new improvement of 
our language. I remember many very expressive 
words coined in that fair mint. J assisted at the 
birth of that most significant word ‘flirtation,’ which 
dropped from the most beautiful mouth in the 
world, and which has since received the sanction 
of our most accurate Laureat in one of his come- 
dies. Some inattentive and undiscerning people 
have, | know, taken it to be a term synonymous 
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intimates only the first hints of approximation, 
which subsequent coquetry may reduce to those 
preliminary articles, that commonly end in a defi- 
nitive treaty. 

I was also a witness to the rise and progress of 
that most important verb, ‘to fuzz’; which, if not of 

. legitimate birth, is at least of fair extraction. As 
1 am not sure that it has yet made its way into 
Mr. Johnson’s literary retirement, I think myself 
obliged to inform him that it is at present the most 
usetul, and the most used word in our language; 
since it micans no less than dealing twice together 
with the same pack of cards, for luck’s sake, at 
whist. 

Not contented with enriching our language by 
words absolutely new, my fair country-women have 
gone still further, and improved it by the applica. 
tion and extension of old ones to various and very 
4ifferent significations, They take a word and 
change it, like a guinea into shillings for pocket- 
money, to be employed in the several occasional 
purposes of the day. For instance, the adjective 
‘vast’ and its adverb ¢ vastly’ mean any thing, and are 
the fashionable words of the most fashionable peo- 
ple. A fine woman—under this head I compre- 
hend all fine gentlemen too, not knowing in truth 
where else to place them properly—is vastly obliged, 
or vastly offended, vastly glad, or vastly sorry. 
Large objects are vastly great, small ones are vastly 
little ; and I had lately the pleasure to hear a fine 
woman pronounce, by a happy metonymy, a very 
small gold snuff box that was produced in company 
to be vastly pretty, because it was so vastly little. 
Mr. Johnson will do well to consider seriously to 
what degree he will restrain the various and ex- 
tensive significations of this great word. 

Another very material point still remains to be 
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considered; I mean the orthography of ourlanguage, 
which is at present very various and unsettled. 

We have at present two very different orthogra- 
phies, the pedantic, and the polite; the one found- 
ed upon certain dry, crabbed rules of etymology 
and grammar, the other singly upon the justness 
and delicacy of the ear, I am thoroughly persuaded _ 
that Mr. Johnson will endeavour to establish the 
former ; and I perfectly agree with him, provided 
it can be quietly brought about. Spelling, as well 
as music, Is better performed by book, than merely 
by the ear, which may be variously affected by the 
same sounds. I therefore most earnestly recom. 
mend to my fair country-women, and to their faith- 
ful or faithless servants, the fine gentlemen of this 
realm, to surrender, as well as for their own private, 
as for the public utility, all their natural rights and 
privileges of misspelling, which they have so long 
enjoyed, and so vigorously exerted. I have really 
known very fatal consequences attend that loose 
and uncertain practice of auricular orthography ; 
of which I shall produce two instances as a suifi- 
cient warning. 

A very fine gentleman wrote a very harmless, in- 
nocent letter to a very fine lady, giving her an ac- 
count of some trifling commissions which he had 
executed according to her orders. This letter, 
though directed to the lady, was, by the mistake 
of a servant, delivered to, and opened by the hus- 
band; who finding all his attempts to understand it 
unsuccessful, took it for granted that it was a con- 
certed cypher, under which a criminal correspon- 
dence, not much to his own honour or advantage, 


was secretly carried on. With the letter in his 
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scious of her own innocence, calmly requested to 
see the grounds of so unjust an accusation; and 
being accustomed to the auricular orthography, 
made shift to read to her incensed husband the 
most inoffensive letter that ever was written. The 
husband was undeceived, or at least wise enough to 
seem so: for in such nice cases one must not pe- 

’ remptorily decide. However, as sudden impressions 
are generally pretty strong, he has been observed to 
be more suspicious ever since. 

The other accident had much worse conse- 
quences. Matters were happily brought, between 
afine gentleman and a fine lady, to the decisive pe- 
riod of an appointment at a third place. The place 
where is always the lover’s business, the time when, 
theJady’s. Accordingly an impatient and rapturous 
letter from the lover signified to the lady the house 
and street where; to which a tender answer from 
the lady assented, and appointed the time when. 
But unfortunately, from the uncertainty of the lo- 
ver's auricular orthography, the lady mistook both 
house and street, was conveyed in a hackney chair 
to a wrong one, and in the hurry and agitation 
which ladies are sometimes in upon those occasions, 
rushed inte a house where she happened to be 
known, and her intentions consequently discovered. 
In the mean time the lover passed three or four 
hours at the right place, in the alternate agonies of 
impatient and disappointed love, tender fear, and 
anxious jealousy. 

Such examples really make one tremble; and 
will, I am convinced, determine my fair fellow- 
subjects and their adherents, to adopt and scrupu- 
lously conform to Mr. Johnson’s rules of true or- 
thography by book. In return to this concession, 
I seriously advise him to publish, by way of appen- 
dix to his great work, a genteel Neological diction- 
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ary, containing those polite, though perhaps not 
strictly grammatical words and phrases, commonly 
used, and sometimes understood, by the beau monde. 
By such an act of toleration, who knows but he 
may, in time, bring them within the pale of the 
English language? The best Latin dictionaries. 
have commonly a short supplemental one annexed, 
of the obsolete and barbarous Latin words, which 
pedants sometimes borrow to show their erudition.. 
Surely then, my country-women, the enrichers, 
the patronesses, and the harmonizers of our lan. 
guage, deserve greater indulgence. I must also 
hint to Mr. Johnson, that such a small supple- 
inental dictionary will contribute infinitely to the 
sale of the great one; and I make no question but 
that under the protection of that little work, the 
gest one will be received in the genteelest houses, 

e shall frequently meet with it inJadies’ dressing= 
rooms, lying upon the harpsichord, together with 
the knotting-bag, and signor Di Giardino’s incom- 
parable concertos; and even sometimes in the 
powder-rooms of our young nobility, upon the 
same shelf with their German flute, their powder- 
mask, and their four-horse whip, 
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equally ready to acknowledge the use and even the 
necessity of the neological dictionary, mentioned 
in your last paper. I must, however, beg leave 
so far to dissent from you as to doubt the pro- 
priety of joining to the fixcd and. permanent stand. 
ard of our language, a vocabulary of words which 
perish and are forgot within the compass of the 
ear, 

we That we are obliged to the ladies for most of 
these ornaments to our language, I readily ac- 
knowledge ; but it must also be acknowledged that 
it would be degrading their invention to suppose 
they would desire a perpetuity of any thing whose 
loss they can so easily supply. It would be no less 
an error to imagine that they wanted a repository 
for their words after they have worn thet out, 
than that they wished for a wardrobe to preserve 
their cast-off fashions. Novelty is their slegnbe 
singularity and the love of being before-hand is 
greatly flattering to the female mind. From hence 
arises the present taste for planting, and the plea- 
sure the ladies take in showing their exotics, as 
giving them an opportunity of talking Greek. With 
what respectful pleasure do their admirers gaze, 
while their pretty mouths troll out the ‘oxicoden- 
dron, Chrysanthemum, Orchis, Tragopogon, Hy- 
pericum, and the like ? 

‘From hence only can we account for that jargon 
which the French call the Bon ton, which they are 
obliged to change continually, as soon as they find 
it profaned by any other company but one step 
lower than themselves in their degrees of polite- 
ness. A lady armed with a new word, exults with a 
conscious superiority, and exercises a tyranny over 
those who do not understand her, like the delegates 
of the law, with their Capias, Latitat, and Ve- 
nire facias: but a word which has been a month 
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upon the town loses its force, and makes as poor 9 
figure as the law put into English. 

“In order therefore to interpret every new ward, 
and, what is still more important, to give the differ- 
ent acceptations of the same words, according to 
the various senses in which they are received and 
understood in the different parts of this extensive’, 
metropolis, I would recommend a small portable 
vocabulary to be annually published and bound up 
with the almanack. It is of great consequence 
that a work of this nature should be duly and care- 
fully executed, because, though it is very grievous 
to be ignorant, it is much more terrible to be de. 
ceived or misled ; and this is greatly to be appre- 
hended from the abuse of turning old words from 
their former signification to a sense not only very 
different, but often directly contrary to it. ‘The 
coining a new word, that is to say, a new sound, 
which had no sense previously affixed to it, will 
probably have no other ill effect than puzzling for 
a while the understanding and memory: but what 
shall we say to the turn which the present age has 
taken of giving an entire new sense to words and 
expressions, and that in so delicate a case as the 
characters of men? I remember when a certain 
person informed a large company at the polite end 
of the town, that, in the city, a good man was a 
term meant to denote a man who was able and 
ready at all times to pay a bill at sight; the whole 
asseinbly shook their heads, and thought it was a 
strange perversion of language. And yet these 
very persons are not aware that the phrases they 
commonly use would appear equally strange on the 
other side Temple-bar. A silly fellow, for instance, 
would there be thought a weak young man, who 
had been so often imposed upon that he was not 
worth a groat ; instead of that, it is the most com- 
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mon term for one who possesses the very fortune, 
talents, mistress or preferment which his describer 
wishes to have. In like manner a silly woman im- 
plies one who is more beautiful, young, happy, and 
good-natured than the rest of her female acquaint- 
ance. Odd man is a term we frequently hear vo- 
ciferated in the streets, when a chairman is in want 


‘of a partner. but when a lady of quality orders 


her porter to let in no odd people, she means all 
decent, grave men, women who have never been 
talked of, many of her own relations, and all her 
husband’s, 

‘* Besides those words which owe their rise to 
eaprice or accident, there are many which having 
been long contined to particular professions, offices, 
districts, climates, &c. are brought into public use 
by fashion, or the reigning topic on which conver- 
sation has happened to dwell for any considerable 
time. During the great rebellion they talked uni- 
versally the language of the scriptures. To your 
tents, O Israel, was the well known cry of faction 
in the streets. They beat the enemy from Dan 
even unto Beersheba, and expressed themselves in 
a manner which must have been totally unintelligi- 
ble, except in those extraordinary times, when. 
people of all sorts happened to read the Bible. To 
these succeeded the wits of Charles's day ; to un- 
derstand whom it was necessary to have remem- 
bered a great deal of bad poetry; as they gene- 
rally began or concluded their discourse with a 
couplet. In our memory, the late war, which be- 
gan at sea, filled our mouths with terms from that 
clement. The land war not only enlarged the size 
of our swords and hats, but of our wordsalso. The 
peace taught us the language of the secretary's 
office. Qur country squires made treaties about 
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their game, and ladies negociated the meeting of 
their lap-dogs. Parliamentary language has been 
used without doors. We drink claret or port ac- 
cording to the state of our finances. To spend s 
week in the country or town is a measure; and if 
we dislike the measure, we put a negative upon: 
it. With the rails and buildings of the Chinese, 
we adopted also for a while, their language. A 
doll of that country we called a joss, and a slight 
building a pagoda. For that year we talked of no» 
thing but palanquins, nabobs, mandarins, junks, 
sepoys, &c. ‘To what was this owing, but the war 
in the East Indies ? 

“T would therefore further propose, in order to 
render this work complete, that a supplement be 
added to it, which shall be an explanation of the 
words, figures, and forms of speech of the country 
that will most probably be the subject of conversa. 
tion for the ensuing year. For ‘instance: Who- 
ever considers the destination of our present expe- 
dition, must think it high time to publish an inter- 
pretation of West-India phrases, which will soon 
become so current among us, that no man will be 
fit to appear in company, who shall not be able to 
ornament his discourse with those jewels. For my 
part I wish such a work had been published time 
enough to have assisted me in reading the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from one of our colonies. 
‘The Chippoways and Orundaks are still 
very troublesome. Last week they scalped one of 
our Indians: but the Six nations continue firm ; 
and at a meeting of Sachems it was determined 
to take up the hatchet, and make the war-kettle 
boil. The French desired to smoke the calumet of 
peace; but the half-king would not consent. They 
offered the specch-belt, but it was refused. Que 
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overnor has received an account of their proceed- 
Ings, together with a string of wampum, and a 
bundle of skins to brighten the chain.’ 

“(A work of this kind, if well executed, cannot 
fail to make the fortune of the undertaker; for I 
-am convinced that a guide to the new English 
tongue must have as great a sale as the British 
. Peerage, Baronetage, Register of Races, List of 
the Houses, and other such-like nomenclators, 
which constitute the useful part of the modern li- 
brary. 

“Tam srr, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“C.D.” 
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I Am never better pleased than when I can vindi- 
cate the honour of my native country; at the same 
time I would not endeavour to defend it prepos- 
terously, nor to contradict the eyes, the senses of 
mankind, out of stark good patriotism. The fluc- 
tuating condition of the things of this world neces- 
sarily poe a change in manners and morals, 
as well as in the face of countries and cities. Cli- 
mates cannot operate so powerfully on constitu- 
tions, as to preserve the same character perpetually 
to the same nations. I do not doubt but in some 
age of the world the Beeotians will be a véry lively 
whimsical people, and famous for their repartees ; 
and that our neighbour islanders will be remarkable 
for the truth of their ideas, and for the precision 
with which they will deliver their conceptidns. 
3 
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Some men are so bigotted to antiquated notions, 
that if they were, even in this age, to write a pa- 
negyric on old England, they would cram their 
composition with encomiums on our good-nature, 
our bravery, and our hospitality. This indeed 
might be a panegyric on old England, but would 
have very little resemblance to the modern “cha- 
tacteristics of the nation. Our good nature was 
necessarily soured by the spirit of party ; our cou- 
rage has been a little cramped by the act of par- 
liament that restrained prize-fighting ;_ and_hospi- 
tality is totally impracticable, since a much more 
laudable custom has been introduced, and pre- 
vailed universally, of paying the servants of other 
people much more than their master’s dinner costs 
Yet we shall always have virtues sufficient to coun- 
tenance very exalted panegyrics: and if some of 
our more heroic qualities are grown obsolete, others 
of a gentler cast, and better calculated for the help 
of society, have grown up and diffused themselves 
in their room. While we were rough and bold, 
we could not be polite; while we feasted half a 
dozen wapentakes with sirloins of beef, and sheep 
roasted whole, we could not attend to the mecha- 
nism of a plate, no bigger than a crown piece, 
loaded with the legs of canary birds, dressed & la 
Pompadour, 

Let nobody start at my calling this a polite na- 
tion. It shall be the business of this paper to prove 
that we are the most polite nation in Europe ; and 
that France must yield to us in the extreme deli- 
cacy of our refinements. I might urge, as a glar- 
ing instance in which that nation has forfeited her 
title to politeness, the impertinent spirit of her par- 
laments, which, though couched in very civilly. 
worded remonstrances, is certainly at bottom very 
il-bred. They have contradicted their monarch, 
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and crossed his clergy in a manner not to be de- 
fended by a people who pique themselves upon 
complaisance and attentions.—But I abominate 
alities: and when I am writing in defence of po- 
tenes. shall certainly not blend so coarse a sub- 
.ject with so civil a theme. 
“Tt is not virtue that constitutes the politeness 
. of a nation, but the art of reducing vice to a sys- 
tem that does not shock society. Politeness, as I 
understand the word, is an universal desire of pleas- 
ing others, that are not too much below one, in 
trifles, tor a little time; and of making one’s inter- 
course with them agreeable to both parties, by ci- 
vility without ceremony, by ease without brutality, 
by complaisance without flattery, by acquiescence 
without sincerity, A clergyman who puts his pa- 
tron into a sweat by driving him round the room, 
till he has found the coolest place for him, is not 
polite. When Bubbamira changes her handkere 
chief before you, and wipes her neck, rather than 
leave you alone while she should perform the re- 
freshing office in the next room, I should think she 
is not polite. When Boncccur shivers on your 
dreary hill, where for twenty years you have been 
vainly endeavouring to raise reluctant plantations, 
and yet profess that onlysome of the trees have been 
a little kept back by the late dry season, he is not 
polite; he is more; he is kind: When Sophia is 
really pleased with the stench of a kennel, because 
her husband likes that she should go and look at 
a favourite litter, she must not pretend to polite- 
ness; she is only a good wife. If this definition, 
and these instances are allowed me, it will be dif- 
ficult to maintain that the nations who have had 
the most extensive renown for politeness, had an 
pretensions to it. The Greeks called all the rest 
of the world barbarians: the Romans went still 
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further, and treated them as such. Alexander, the 
best-bred hero amongst the former, I must own, was 
polite, and showed great attentions for Darius’s fa- 
family; but I question, if he had not extended his at- 
tentions a little further to the princess Statira, whe- 
ther he could be pronounced quite well-bred. As to 
the Romans, so far were they from having any no- 
tion of treating any foreigners with regard, that 
there is not one classic author that mentions a 
single ball or masquerade given to any stranger of 
distinction, Nay, it was a common practice with 
them to tie kings, queens, and women of the first 
fashion of other countries in couples, like hounds, 
and drag them along their Vie Piccadillia in 
triumph, for the entertainment of their shop- 
keepers and prentices. A practice that we should 
jook upon with horror! What would The Examiner 
have said, if the Duke of Marlborough had hauled 
marshal ‘fallard to St. Paul's or the Royal Ex- 
change, behind his chariot? How deservedly 
would the French have called us savages, if we 
had made marshal Bellisle pace along the kennel 
in Fleet-street, or up Holborn, while some of our 
ministers or generals called it an ovation? 

The French, who attempt to succeed the Ro- 
mans in empire, and who affect to have succeeded 
them in politeness, have adopted the same way of 
thinking, though so contrary to true good-breed- 
ing. They have no idea that an Englishman or a 
German ever sees a suit of cloaths till he arrives at 
Paris. They wonder, if you talk of a coach at 
Vienna, or of a soupé at London: and are so con- 
fident of having monopolized all the arts of civi- 
lized life, that with the greatest complaisance in 
the world, they affirm to you, that they suppose 
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that les mi lords Anglois, with a great deal of mo- 
ney, live upon raw flesh, and ride races without 
breeches or saddles. At their houses they receive 
you with wonder that shocks you, or with indif- 
ference that mortifies you; and if they put them- 
selves to the torture of conversing with you, after 
_ you have taken infinite pains to acquire their lan- 
guage, it is merely to inform you, that you neither 
know how to dress like a sensible man, nor to eat, 
drink, game, or divert yoursclf like a Christian. 
How different are our attentions to foreigners! 
how open our houses to their nobility, our purses 
tu their tradesmen! But without drawing antitheses 
between our politeness and their ill-breeding, I 
shall produce an instance in which we have pushed 
our refinements on the dutics of society beyond 
what the most civilized nations ever imagined. We 
ave not only well-bred in common intercourse, but 
our very crimes are transacted with such a softness 
of manners, that though they may injure, they are 
sure never to affront our neighbour.. The instance 
I mean, is, the extreme good brecding that has 
been introduced into the science of robbery ; which, 
considering how very frequent it is become, would 
really grow a nuisance to society, if the professors 
of it had not taken all imaginable precautions to 
make it as civil a commerce, as gaming, convey- 
ancing, toad-eating, pimping, or any of the money- 
inveigling arts, which have already got an estab- 
lished footing in the world. A highwayman would 
be reckoned a brute, a monster, if he had oot all 
manner of attention not to frighten the ladies ; and 
none of the great Mr. Nash's laws are more saered 
than that of restoring any favourite bauble to which 
a robbed lady has a particular partiality, Now 
turn your eyes to France. No people upob carth 
fiave less of the scevoty vivre than their Dbandittt 
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No Tartar has less doxceur in his manner than a 
French highwayman. He takes your money with. 
out making you a bow, and your life without mak- 
ing you an apology. This obliges their government 
to keep up a numerous guét, a severe police, racks, 
gibbets, and: twenty troublesome things, which 
might all be avoided, if they would only reckon 
and breed up their thieves to be good company. I 
know that some of our latest imported young gen- 
tlemen affirm that the sieur Mandrieu, the terror 
of the eastern provinces, learned to dance of Mar- 
seille himself, and has frequently supped with the 
incomparable Jelliot. But till L hear whether he 
dies like a gentleman, I shall forbear to rank him 
with the petit maitres of our own Tyburn. How 
extreme is the politesse of the latter! Mrs, Che» 
nevix has not more insinuation when she sells a 
snuff-box of papier maché, or a bergamot tooth- 
pice: than a highwayman when he begs to 
now if you have no rings or bank-bills. 

“An acquaintance of mine was robbed a few 
years ago, and very near shot through the head by 
the going off of a pistol of the accomplished Mr. 
M‘Lean; yet the whole affair was conducted with 
the greatest good-breeding on both sides. The 
robber, who had only taken a purse this way, be- 
cause he had that morning been disappointed of 
marrying a great fortune, no sooner returned to 
his lodgings, than he sent the gentleman two let- 
ters of excuses, which, with less wit than the 
epistles of Voiture, had ten times more natural and 
easy politeness in the turn of their expression. In 
the postscript, he apppointed a mecting at Tyburn, 
at twelve at night, where the gentleman might pur- 
chase again’any trifles he had lost ; and my friend 
has been blamed for not accepting the rendezvous, 
as it seemed liable to be construed by ill-natured 
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people into a doubt of the honour of a man, who 
had given him all the satisfaction in his power, for 
having unluckily been near shooting him through 
the head. 

“ The Lacedemonians were the only people, ex- 
cept the English, who seem to have put robbery 

 onaright foot; and I have often wondered how a 
nation that had delicacy enough to understand rob- 
bing on the highway, should at the same time have 
been so barbarous as to esteem poverty, black- 
broth, and virtue! We had no highwaymen, that 
were men of fashion, till we had exploded plum- 
porridge. 

“ But of all the gentlemen of the road who have 
conformed to the manners of the Great World, 
none seem to me to have carricd true politeness so 
far as a late adventurer, whom I beg leave to in- 
troduce to my readers, under the title of the Vi- 
siting Highwayman. This refined person made it a 
rule to rob none but people he visited; and when- 
ever he designed an impromptu of that kind, dressed 
himself in a rich suit, went to the lady’s house, 
asked for her, and not finding her at home, left his 
name with her porter, after inquiring which way 
she was gone. He then followed, or met her on 
her return home, proposed his demands, which 
were generally for some favourite ring or snuff-box 
that he had seen her wear, and which he hada 
mind to wear for her sake; and then letting her 
know that he had been to wait on her, took his 
leave witha cool bow, and without scampering 
away, as other men of fashion do from a visit, with 
really the appearance of having stolen something. 

“As I do not doubt but such of my fair readers, 
as propose being at home this winter, will be im- 
patient to send this charming smuggler, Charles 
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Fleming by name, a card for their assemblies, Tam 
sorry to tcH them that he was hanged last week. 
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Seria cine passim, qued delectantia matim 
Scribere tu causa cs, lector— MART. EP. V. 16. 


Tuts being the day after the festival of Christmas, 
as also the last ‘Thursday of the old year, I feel my- 
sel'in a manner called upon for a paper suitable to 
the solemnity of the occasion. But upon reflection 
{ find it necessary to reject any such consideration, 
for the same reason that I have hitherto declined 
giving too serious a turn to the generality of these 
essuys, Papers of pleasantry, enforcing some lesser 
duty, or reprehending some fashionable folly, will 
be of more real use than the finest writing and most 
virtuous moral, which few or none will be at the 
pains to read through. I do not mean to reproach 
the age with having no delight in any thing serious ; 
but [cannot help observing, that the demand for 
moral essays, and the present times have produced 
many excellent ones, has of late fallen very short 
of their acknowledged merits. 

The world has always considered amusement to 
be the principal end ofa public paper; and though 
it is the duty of a writer to take care that some 
useful moraj be inculcated, yet unless he be happy 
in the peculiar talent of couching it under the ap- 
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will be useless: his readers will sleep over his un- 
enlivened instructions, or be disgusted at his too 
frequently overhauling old worn-out subjects, and 
retailing what is to be found in every library in the 
kingdom. 

Innocent mirth and levity are more apparently 
the province of such an undertaking as this: but 
‘whether they are really so or not, while mankind 
agree to think so, the writer who shal! happen to be 
ofa different opinion, must soon find himself obliged 
either to lay aside his prejudices or his pen. Nor 
ought it to be supposed in the present times, when 
every general topic is exhausted, that there can be 
any other way of engaging the attention, than by 
representing the manners as fast as they change, 
and enforcing the novelty of them with all the 
powers of drawing, and heightening it with all the 
colouring of humour. The only danger is, Jest the 
habit of levity should tend to the admission of any 
thing contrary to the design of such a work. To 
this I can only say, that the greatest care has been 
taken in the course of these papers to weigh and 
consider the tendency of every sentiment and ex- 
pression; and if any thing improper has obtained 
a place in them, I can truly assert that it has been 
only owing to that inadvertency which attends a 
various publication; and which is so inevitable, 
that, however extraordinary it may seem to those 
who are now to be told it, it is notorious that there 
are papers printed in the Guardian which were 
written in artful ridicule of the very undertakers 
of that work, and their most particular friends. 

In writings of humour, figures are sometimes 
used of so delicate a nature, that it shall often hap- 
pen that some people will see things in a direct 
contrary sense to what the author and the majority 
of readers understand then:, To such the most 
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innocent irony may appear irreligion or wickedness. 
But in the misapprehension of this figure, it is not 
always that the reader is to blame. A great deal 
of irony may seem very clear to the writer, which 
may not be so properly managed as to be safely 
trusted to the various capacities and apprehensions 
of all sorts of readers. In such cases the conduct- , 
or of a paper will be liable to various kinds of cen- 
sure, though in reality nothing can be proved against 
him but want of judgement. 

Having given my general reasons against the too 
frequent writing of serious papers, it may not be 
improper to speak more particularly of the season 
which. gave rise to these reflections, and to show 
that as matters stand at present, it would not even 
be a sanction for such kind of compositions, Our 
ancestors considered Christmas in the double light 
of a holy commemoration, and a cheerful festival; 
and accordingly distinguished it by devotion, by 
vacation from business, by merriment and hospi- 
tality. They seemed eagerly bent to make them- 
selves and every body about them happy. With 
what punctual zeal did they wish one another a 
merry Christmas! and what an omission would it 
have been thought, to have concluded a letter with- 
out the compliments ef the season! The great hall 
resounded with the tumultuous joys of servants and 
tenants, and the gambols they played served as 
amusenicnt to the lord of the mansion and. his fa- 
mily, who, by encouraging every art conducive to 
mirth and entertainment, endeavoured to soften the 
rigour of the season, and to mitigate the influence 
of winter. What a fund of delight was the chusing 
King and- Queen upon Twelfth-night! and how 
greatly ought we to regret the neglect of mince- 
ples, which, besides the idea of merrvemaking jn. 
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the test of schismatics! How zealously were they 
swallowed by the orthodox, to the utter confusion 
of all fanatical recusants! If any country gentle- 
niin should be so unfortunate in this age as to lie 
under a suspicion of heresy, where will he find so 
easy a method of acquitting himself, as by the 
ordeal of plum-porridge ? 

To account for a revolution which has rendered 
this season, so eminently distinguished formerly, 
now so little different from the rest of the year, will 
be no difficult task. The share which devotion had 
in the solemnization of Christmas is greatly re- 
duced ; and it is not to be expected, that those who 
have no religion at any other time of the year, 
should suddenly bring their minds from a habit of 
dissipation to a temper not very easy to be taken 
up with the day. Ae to the influence which vaca- 
tion from business and festal mirth have had in the 
eclebration of the holidays, they can have no par- 
ticular effect in the present times, when almost 
every day is spent like an anniversary rejoicing, 
when every dinner isa feast, the very tasting of our 
wines hard drinking, and our common play gaming. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at, that there is 
nothing remaining in this town to characterize the 
time, but the orange and rosemary, and the bell- 
man’s verses. 

The Romans allotted this month to the celebra- 
tion of the feast called the Saturnalia. During these 
holid@ys every servant had the liberty of saying 
what he pleased to his master with impunity. 

— Age, libertate Decembri, 
Quandy ita majores volucrunt, utere— 
wor. Sart. ii, 7. 4. 
I wish with all my heart that the samé indulgence 
was allowed to servants in these times, provided 
u2 . 
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that it would be a restraint upon thcir licentiousness 
through the rest of the year. 

The most fatal revolution, and what principally 
concerns this season, is the too general desertion 
of the country, the great scene of hospitality. Of 
all the follies’ of this age, it is the least to be acs 
counted for, how small a part of such as throng to 
London in the winter, are those who either go upon 
the plea of business, or to amuse themselves with 
what were formerly called the pleasures of the 
place. There are the theatres, music, and I may 
add many other entertainments, which are only to 
be had in perfection in the metropolis; but it is 
really a fact, that three parts in four of those who 
crowd the houses which are already built, and who 
are now taking leases of foundations which are to 
be houses as fast as hands can make them, come to 
town with the sole view of passing their time over 
a card-table. 

To what this is owing I am at a loss to conceive ; 
but I have at least the satisfaction of saying, that I 
have not contributed to the growth of this folly ; 
nor do I find, upon a review of all my papers, that 
T have painted this town in such glowing und irre- 
sistible colours, as to have caused this forcible at- 
traction. I have not so much as given an ironical 
commendation of crowds, which seem to be the 
great allurements; nor have | any where attempted 
to put the pleasures of the town in competitign with 
those of the country. On the contrary, it has been, 
and will be, my care during the continuance of this 
work, to delineate the manners and fashions of 2 
town-life so truly and impartially, as rather to satisfy 
than excite the curiosity of a country reader, who 
nay be desirous to know what is doing in the world. 
fat any time I should allow the metropolis its due 

. 
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praises, as being the great mart for arts, sciences, 
and erudition, I ought not to be accused of in- 
fiuencing those persons who pay their visits to it 
upon very different considerations: nor can any 
thing I shall say, of the tendency abovementioned, 
be pleaded in excuse for coming up to town merely 
to play at cards. 


P.S. It would be dealing ungratefully by my 
correspondents, if, at the close of this second year, 
I forgot to acknowledge the many obligations | owe 
them. It may also be necessaryto add, that seve- 
ral Jetters are come to hand, which are not reject- 
ed, but postponed. 





———————— 
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As Iam desirous of beginning the new year well, 
I shall devote this paper to the service of my fair 
countrywomen, for whom I have so tender a con- 
cern, that I examine into their conduct with akind 
of parental vigilance and affection. I sincerely wish 
to approve, but at the same time am determined 
to admonish and reprimand, whenever, for their 
sakes, I may think it necessary. I will not, as far 
as in me lies, suffer the errors of their minds to 
disgrace those beautiful dwellings in which they 
are lodged; nor will I, on the other hand, silently 
and quictly allow the affectation and abuse of their 
persons, to reflect contempt and ridicule upon their 
understandings. 

Native artless beauty has long becn the peculiar 

us 
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distinction of my fair fellow-subjects. Our poets 
have long sung their genuine lilies and roses, and 
our painters have long endeavoured, though in vain, 
to imitate them: beautiful nature mocked all their 
art. But Iam now informed by persons of unques- 
tioned truth and sagacity, and indeed I have obs 
served but too many instances of it myself, that a 
great number of those inestimable originals, by a‘ 
strange inversion of things, give the lie to their 
poets, and servilely copy their painters ; deereting 
and disguising themselves into worse copies of ba 
copies of themselves. It is even whispered about 
town of that excellent artist, Mr. Liotard, that he 
lately refused a fine woman to draw her picture, al- 
leging that he never copied any body’s works but 
his own and God Almighty’s. 

T have taken great pains to inform myself of the 
growth and extent of this heinous crime of self 
painting ; I had almost given it a harder name, and 
1am sorry to say, that I have found it to be ex. 
tremely epidemical. The present state of it, in its 
several degrees, appears to be this: 

‘The inferior class of women, who always ape 
their betters, make use of a sort of rough-cast, little 
superior to the common lath and plaster, which 
comes very cheap, and can be afforded out of the 
casual profits of the evening. 

The class immediately above these, paint occa 
sionally, either in size or oil, which, at sixpence per 
foot square, comes within a modcrate weekly al- 
lowance. 

The generality of women of fashion make use of 
& superfine stucco, or plaster of Parishighly glazed, 
which docs not require a daily renewal, and will, 
with some’slight occasional repairs, last as long as 
their curls, and stand a pretty strane rallieiar 
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with an exquisite varnish superinduccd to fix it, it 
‘is by no means common, but is reserved for ladies 
not only-of the first rank, but of the most consi- 
dérable fortunes; it being so very costly, that: few 
pin-monies can keep a face in it, as a face of con- 
dition ought to be kept. Perhaps the same number 
of pearls whole, might be more acceptable to some 
- Jovers, than in powder upon the lady’s face. 

I would now fain undeceive my fair country- 
women of an error,, which, gross as it is, they too 
fondly entertain, They flatter themselves that this 
artificial is not discoverable, or distinguishable 
from native white. But I beg leave to assure them, 
that however well prepared the colour may be, or 
however skilful the hand that lays it on, it is im- 
mediately discovered by the eye at a considerable 
distance, and by the nose upon a nearer approach 3 
and I overheard the other day at the coffee-house 
captain Phelim M‘Manus complaining, that when 
warm upon the face it had the most nauseous taste 
imaginable. ‘Thus offensive to three of the senses, 
it is not, probably, very inviting to a fourth. 

Talking upon this subject lately with a friend, he 
said, that in his opinion, a woman who painted 
white, gave the public a pledge of her chastity, by 
fortifying it with a wall, which she must be sure 
that no man would desire cither to batter or scale. 
But I confess I did not agree with him as to the 
motive, though I did as to the conscquences ; which 
are, I believe, in general, that they lose both ope- 
ram ct oleum. Ihave observed that many of the 
sagacious landlords of this great metropolig who let 
lodgings, do, at the beginning of the waiter, new 
vamp, paint, and stucco the fronts of their houses, 
in order to catch the cyes of passengers, and en- 
gage lodgers. Now to say the truth, I cannot help 
suspecting that this is rather the real motive of my 
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fair country-women, when they thus incrust them- 
selves, But alas! those outward repairs will never 
tempt people to inquire within. ‘The ,cases are 
greatly different ; in the former they both adorn and 
preserve, in the latter they disgust and destroy. 
In order, therefure, to pet an effectual stop to this 
enormity, and save, as far as I am able, the native 
carnations, the eyes, the teeth, the breath, and the 
reputations of my beautiful fellow-subjects, I hereby 
give notice, that if after one calendar month from 
the date hereof—] allow that time for the consump- 
tion of stock in hand—I shall receive any authentic 
testimonies—and I have my spies abroad—of this 
sophistication and adulteration of the fairest works 
of nature, I am resolved to publish at full length 
the names of the delinquents. This may perhaps 
at first sight seem a bold measure ; and actions of 
scandal and defamation may be thought of: but I 
go upon safe ground; for before I took this reso- 
Jution, I was determined to know all the worst pos- 
sible consequences of it to myself, and therefore 
consulted one of the most eminent counsel in Eng- 
land, an old acquaintance and friend of mine, whose 
wpinion I shal! here most faithfully relate. 
When I had stated my case to him as clearly as 
I was able, he stroked his chin for some time, pick- 
ed his nose, and hemmed thrice, in order to give 
me his very best opinion. ‘By publishing the names 
at full length in your paper, I humbly conceive,” 
said he, “ that you avoid all the troublesome con- 
sequences of innuendoes. But the present ques- 
tion, if I apprehend it aright, seems to be, whether 
you may thereby be liable to any other action, or 
action’, which, for brevity sake, I will not. here 
enumerate.’ Now by what occurs to me off-hand, 
and without consulting my books, I humbly appre- 
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contrary I do conccive, and indeed take upon me 
to affirm, that you may proceed against these eri- 
minals, for such I will be bold to call them, either 
by action or indictment: the crime being of a pub- 
lic and a heinous nature. Here is not only the 
suppressio veri, which is highly penal, but the cri- 
. men falsi too. An action popular, or of gui tam, 
would certainly lie; but however I should certainly 
prefer an indictment upon the statutes of forgery, 
2 Geo. IL, chap. 25. and 7 Geo. I. chap. 22.; for 
forgery, I maintain it, it is. ‘The fact, as you well 
know, will be tried by a jury, of whom one moiety 
will doubtless be plasterers; so that it will unques- 
tionably be found.” Here my counsel paused for 
some time, and hemmed pretty often ; however I 
remained silent, observing plainly by his coun- 
tenance that he had not finished, but was thinkin 
on. In a little time he resumed his discourse, an 
said, “ All things considered, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I 
would advise you to bring your indictment upon 
the Black Act, 9 Geo. I. cae: 22. which is a very 
fine penal statute.” I confess I could not check the 
sudden impulse of surprise which thie occasioned 
in me; and interrupting him perhaps too hastily, 
“What, Sir,” said [, “ indict a woman upon the 
Black Act for painting White?” Here my counsel, 
interrupting me in his turn, said, with some warmth, 
“ Mr, Fitz-Adam, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you, like too 
many others, have not sufficiently considered all the 
beauty, good sense, and solid reasoning of the law. 
The law, Sir, let me tell you, abhors all refine- 
ments, subtleties, and quibblings upon worda. What 
is black or white.to the lav? Do you imagine that 
the law views colours by the rule of optics? No, 
God forbid ‘it should. ‘The law makes black white, 
or white black, according to the rules of justice. 
‘The law considers the meahing, the intention, the 
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quo animo of all actions, not their external modes. 
Here a woman disguises her face with white, asthe 
Waltham people did with black, and with the same 
fraudulent and felonious intention. Though the 
colour be, different, the guilt is the same in the in- 
tendment of the law. It is felony without benefit 
of clergy, and the punishment is death.” As I 
perceived that my friend had now done, [asked his. 
pardon for the improper interruption I had given 
him, owned myself convinced, and offered him a 
fee, which he took by habit, but soon returned, by 
aphecuen upon our long acquaintance and friend- 
ship. 

‘This I hope will be sufficient to make such of my 
fair country-women as are conscious of their guilt, 
seriously consider their danger ; though perhaps, 
from. my natural lenity I shall not proceed against 
them with the utmost rigour of the law, nor follow 
the example of the ingenious author of our last mu- 
sical drama, who strings up a whole row of Pene- 
lope’s maids of honour. I shall therefore content 
myself with publishing the names of the delinquents 
as above mentioned ; but others may possibly not 
have the same indulgence ; and the Jaw is open for 
all. 

I shall conclude this paper with a word or two of 
serious advice to all my readers of all sorts and 
sexes. Let us follow nature, our honest and faith- 
ful guide, and be upon our guard against the flat- 
tering delusions of art. Nature may be helped and 
improved,. but will not be forced or changed. Al} 
attempts in direct opposition to her, are attended 
with ridicule; many with guilt. The woman to 
whom nature has denied beauty, in vain endeavours 
to make it by art; as the man to whom nature has 
denied wit, becomes ridiculous by the affectation 
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in the case of the valetudinarian, who creates or 
increases his distempers by hig remedies, and dies 
of.his immoderate desire to live. 
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Satis cloquentia. SALL. BELL, CAT. ad in, 


Havine received a letter of a very extraordinary 
nature, I think myself obliged to pre it to the pub- 
lic, though I am afraid many of my readers ma’ 
object to the terms of art, of which I cannot di- 
vest it: but I shall make no apology tor what may 
any way tend to the advancement of a science, 
which is now become so fashionable, popular, and 
flourishing. 


“MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


‘ As all sorts of persons are at this present junc- 
ture desirous of becoming speakers; and as many of 
them, through the neglect of parents or otherwise, 
have been totally ungrounded in the first principles 
or rudiments of rhetoric, I have, with great pains 
and judgement, selected such particulars as may 
most immediately, and without such tudiments, 
conduce to the perfection of that gcience, and 
which, if duly attended to, will teach grown gen- 
tlemen to speak in public in so complete a manner, 
that neither they nor their audience shall discover 
the want of an earlier application. 
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‘I do not address myself to you like those who 
correspond with the daily papers, in order to puff 
off my expeditious mcthod by referring you to the 
‘many persons of quality, whom I have taught in 
four-and-twenty hours: 1 choose openly and fairly 
to submit my plan to your inspection, which will 
show you that I teach rather how to handle anta- 
.gonists than arguments. 

“T distinguish what kind of man to cut with a 
syllogism, and whom to overwhelm with the sorites; 
whom to insnare with the crocodile, and whom to 
hamper in the horns of the dilemma. Against the 
pert, young, bold asserter, 1 direct the argumen- 
tum ad verecundiam. This is frequently the most 
decisive argument that can be used in a populous 
assembly. If, for instance, a forward talker should 
advance that such an ancient poet is dull, you put 
him at once both to silence and shame, by saying, 
that Aristotle has commended him. If the dispute 
be about a Greek word, and he pronounces it to be 
inelegant, and never used by any author of credit, 
you confound him by telling him it is in Aristopha- 
nes ; and you need not discover that it is in the 
mouth of a bird, a frog, or a Scythian, who talks 
broken Greek. 

‘To explain my argumentum ad ignorantiam, 
which appears to be of the least use, because it is 
only to be employed against a modest man, let us 
suppose a person speaking with diffidence of some 
transaction on the continent: you may ask him with 
asneer, Pray, Sir, were you ever abroad? If he has 
related a fact from one of our American islands, | 
you may assert he can know nothing of the affairs 
of that island, for you were born there; and to 
prove his ignorance, ask him what latitude it is in, 

In loquacious crowds, you will have much more 
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hominem; and the minute particulars into which 
men are led by egotism, will give you great ad- 
vantages in pressing them with consequences drawn 
from their supposed principles. . You may also take 
away the force of a man’s argument by concluding 

“from some equivocal expression, that he is a jaco- 
bite, a republican, a courtier, a methodist, a free- 
thinker, ora jew. You may fling at his country, 
or profession : he talks like an apothecary, you be- 
lieve him to be a tooth-drawer, or know that he is 
a tailor. This argument might be of great use at® 
the bar in examining witnesses, if the lawyers would 
not think it inconsistent with the dignity and po- 
liteness of their profession. 

“By this sketch of my plan, you may see that 
my pupils may most prapeny be said to study men: 
and the principal thing I endeavour to teach them 
from that knowledge, is, the art of discovering the 
different strength of their competitors, so as to 
know when to answer, and when to lie by. And 
as J entirely throw out of my system the argumen- 
tum ad judicium, which, according to Mr. Locke, 
‘is the using of proofs drawn from any of the foun- 
dations of knowledge,’ there will be nothing in my 
academy that will have the least appearance of a 
achool, and of consequence nothing to make a gen- 
tleman either afraid or ashamed of attending it. 

“Inquire for A. B. at the bar of the Bedford 
coffee-house.” 


As the foregoing letter so fully explains itself, I” 
shall take no other notice of it; but in complaisance 
to my correspondent, shall throw together a few 
loose observations on our present nuinerous socie- 
ties for the propagation of eloquence. “And here’l 
cannot but please myself with the reflection that as 
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which those who cannot study may learn arts and 
sciences ; here is now found a method of teaching 
them to those who cannot read. . : 

These foundations are instituted in the very spirit 
of Lycurgus, who discountenanced all written laws, 
and established in their stead a system of policy 
called rhetra, from its being spoken, which he or- 
dered to be the daily subject of discourse, and 
ordained mixed assemblies for that end, where the 
young might be taught, by attending to the con- 
versation of the old. 

In Turkey, where the majority of the inhabitants 
can neither write nor read, the charitable care of 
that considerate people has provided a method of 
compensating the want of those arts, and even the 
use of the press, by having a relay of narrators 
ready to be alternately elevated on a stool in every 
coffee-house, to supply the office of newspapers 
and pamphlets to the Turkish quidnuncs and critics. 

Speech being the faculty which exalts man above 
the rest of the creation, we may consider eloquence 
as the talent which gives him the most distinguished 
pre-eminence over his own species: and yet Juve- 
nal makes no scruple to declare, that it would have 
been better for Cicero, to have been a mere poe- 
taster, and for Demosthenes to have worked under 
his father as a blacksmith, than to have frequented 
the schools of rhetoric. 


Diis ille adversis genitus, fatoque sinistro, 

Quem pater ardentis masse fuligine lippus, 

A carbone, et forcipibus, gladiosgue parante 

Encude, ac lutco Vulcano, ad Rhetora misit. 

ea suv. SAT. X, 129, 
T am glad to find that our blacksmiths and other 
artisans have a nobler .way of thinking. and the 
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mosthenes did for him. And I see this with the 
greater pleasure, as I hope I may consider the 
seminaries which are daily instituted as rising up in 
support of truth, virtue, and religion, against the 
libels of the press. It is not to be doubted but that 
we are safe on the side of oral argumentation, as 
no man can have the face to utter before witnesses 
such shameful doctrines as have too frequently ap- 
peared in anonymous pamphlets. If it should ever 
be objected that the frequency of such assemblies 
may possibly, in time, produce sophistry, quibbling, 
immorality ‘and scepticism, because this was the 
case at Athens, so famous for its numerous schools 
of philosophy, where as Milton says, 


Much of the soul they talk, but all awry; 
And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none: 
Rather accuse Him under usual names 
Fortune and Fate; — 
, & iv. $13, 


I answer, that these false doctrines of God and the 
soul were thus bandied about by a parcel of hea- 
thens, blind and ignorant at best, but for the great- 
est part the most useless, idle, and profligate mem- 
bers of the state; and that it is not therefore to be 
apprehended, in this enlightened age, that men of 
sober lives, and profitable professions, will run after 
sophists, to waste their time, and unhinge their 
faith and opinions. However, as the perverseness 
of human nature is strapge and unaccountable, if I 
should find these modern schools in any way to con- 
tribute to the growth of infidelity or libertinism, I 
hereby give notice that I shall publicly retract my 
good opinion of them, notwithstanding all my pre- 
possessions in favour of eloquence. 
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spleen and acrimony of a rival orator, I think my- 
_ self obliged, from the impartiality I observe to all my 
gorrespondents, to give it a place in this paper.- 


sin, . 
‘As all intruders and interlopers are ever disa- 
greeable to established professions, I am so incensed, 
aguinst some late pretenders to oratory, that though 
T daily fulminate my displeasure ex cathedra, I now 
apply to you for a more extensive proclamation of 
any resentment. : 
*'“Thave been for-many years an orator of the 
stage itinerant ; and from my earliest youth was 
bred under the auspices of Apollo, to those two most 
beloved arts of that deity, physic and eloquence: 
not like these pretenders, who betray not only a 
‘deficiency of erudition, but also a most manifest 
want of generosity ; a virtue, which our professors 
have ever boasted. Universal benevolence is our 
fundamental principle. We raise no poll-tax on our 
hearers: our words are gratuitous, like the air and 
light in which they are delivered. 1 have ihere- 
fore no jealousy of these mercenary spirits: my 
audiences have only been led aside by novelty ; 
they will soon grow weary of such extortioners, 
and return tothe old stage. But the misfortune is, 
that these innovations have turned the head of a 
most necessary servant of mine, commonly known 
by the name of Merry Andrew: and I must 
confess it gives me a real uneasiness, when one of 
* his wit and parts talks of setting up against me. 
pat os “ Yours, 
“ CIRCUMFORANEUS. 
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— Quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historié. — 
gov. sar. x. 174, 


As the French have latély introduced an entire new 
method of writing history, and as it is to be presum- 
ed we shall be as ready to ape them in this, as in 
all other fashions: I shall lay before the public a 
loose sketch of such rules as I have been able hastily « 
to throw together for present use, till some great’ 
and distinguished critic may have leisure to collect 
his ideas, and publish a more complete and regular 
system of the modern art of writing history. 

For the sake of brevity, I shall enter at once 
upon my subject, and address my instruction to the 
future historian. 

Remember to prefix a long preface to your his- 
tory, in which you will have a right to say whatever 
comes into your head ; for all that relates to your 
history may with propriety be admitted, and all that 
is foreign to the purpose may claim a place in it, 
because it is a preface. It will be sufficient there- 
fore if I give you only a hint upon the occasion, 
which, if you manage with dexterity, or rather au- 
dacity, will stand you in great stead. 

Be sure you seize every opportunity of intro- 
ducing the most extravagant commendations of - 
Tacitus ; but be careful how you enter too minutely 
into any particulars you may have heard of that 
writer, for fear of discovering that yoa have only 
heard of them. The safest way will be to keep to 
the old custom of abusing all other histerians, and 
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vilifying them in comparison of him. But in the 
execution of this, let me entreat you to do a little 
violence to, your modesty, by avoiding every in- 
sinuation that may set him an inch above yourseif, 

Before you enter upon the work it will be neces- 
sary to divest yourself’ entirely of all regard for 
trath. To conquer this prejudice may, perhaps, 
cost you some pains ; but till you have effectually 
overcome it, you will find innumerable difficulties 
continually obtruding themselves to thwart your 
design of writing and entertaining history in the 
‘modern taste. : 

The next thing is to find out some shrewd reason 
for rejecting all such authentic papers as are come 
to light since the period you are writing of was last 
considered ; for if you cannot cleverly keep clear 
of them, you will be obliged to make use of them ; 
and then your performance may be called dull and 
‘dry; which is a censure you ought as carefully to 
avoid, as to contend for that famous compliment 
which was paid the author of the history of Charles 
the Twelfth, by his most illustrious patron, who is 
himself an historian, Plus beau que la verité. 

T am aware of the maxim of Polybius, ‘ that his- 
tory void of truth, is an empty shadow.’ But the 
motto of this paper may serve to convict that dog- 
matist of singularity, by showing that his own 
countrymen disavowed his pretended axiom even 
“to @ proverb. Though we may allow truth to the 
first historian of any particular era, the nature of 
things requires that trath must gradually recede, in 
proportion to the frequency of treating the same 
period; or else the last hand would be absolutel 
precluded from every advantage of novelty. It is 
‘fit therefore’that we modernize the maxim of Poly- 
bius, by substituting the word wit in the place of 
teuth; but as all writers are not blessed with a raadv 
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’ store of wit, it may be necessary to lay down some 


other rules for the compiling of history, in which it 
is expedient that we avail ourselves of all the arti- 
fices which either have been, or may be made use 
of, to surprise, charm, sadden, or confound the mind~ 
of the reader. : 

In treating of times that have been often written 
upon, there can be no such thing as absolute no- 
velty; therefore the only method to be taken in 
such cases, is to give every occurrence a new turn. 
You may take the side of Philip of Macedon against 
Demosthenes and the obstinate republicans ; and 
you will have many instances to show how wantonly 
whole seas of blood have been shed for the sake of 
those two infatuating sounds, liberty and religion. 
It was a lucky hit of an English biographer, that of 
writing the vindication and panegyric of Richard 
the Third: and I would advise you to attempt some- 
thing of the same nature. For instance: You may 
undertake to show the unreasonableness of our high 
opinion of queen Elizabeth, and our false notions of 
the happiness of her government. For as to lives 
and characters, you have one principal rule:to ob- 
serve; and that is, to elevate the bad, and depre- 
ciate the good. But in writing the characters of 
others, always keep your own, if you have any va- 
lue for it, in view; and never allow to any great 
personage a virtue which you either fecl the want 
of, or a notorious disregard for. You may question 
the moral character of Socrates, the chastity of 
Cyrus, the constancy of the martyrs, the piety and 
sincerity of the reformers, the bravery of Cromwell, 
and the military talents of king William; and you 


* need never fear the finding authorities to support 


you in any detraction, amongst the writers of anec- 
dotes; since Dion Cassius, a grave historian, has 
confidently asserted that Cicero prostituted his 
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wife, trained up his son in drunkenness, committed 
incest with his daughter, and lived in adultery with 
Cerellia. 

I come next to ornaments; under which head ‘I 
consider sentences, prodigies, digressions, and de- 
scriptions. On the two first I shall not detain you, 
as it will be sufficient to recommend a free use of 
them, and to be new if you can. Of digressions 
you may make the greatest use, by calling them to 
your aid whenever you are at a fault. If you want 
to swell your history to a folio, and have only mat- 
ter for an octavo, suppose, for example, it were the 
story of Alexander, you may enter into an inquiry 
of what that adventurer would have done, if he had 
not been poisoned; whether his conquests, or Kouly 
Khan’s, were the most extraordinary : what would 
have been the consequence of his marching west- 
ward; and whether he would have beat the duke of 
Marlborough. You mayalso introduce in this place 
a dissertation upon fire-arms, or the art of fortifi- 
cation. In descriptions you must not be sparing, 
but outgo every thing that has been attempted be- 
fore you. Let your battles be the most bloody, 
your sieges the most obstinate, your castles the most 
impregnable, your commanders the most consum- 
mate, and their soldiers the most intrepid. In de- 
scribing a sea fight, let the enemy’s feet be the 
most numerous, and their ships the largest that ever 
were known. Do not scruple to burn a thousand 
ships, and turn their crews half-scorched into the . 
sea; there let them survive a while by swimming, 
that you may have an opportunity of jamming them 
between their own and the enemy’s vessels: and 
when you have gone through the dreadful distresses 
of the action; conclude by blowing up the admiral’s 
own ship, and scattering officers of great birth and 
bravery in the air. In the sacking of a town, mur- 
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der all the old men and young children in thé’ crucl- 
lest manner, and in the most sacred retreats. De- 
vise some ingenious insults on the modesty of ma- 
trons. Ravish a great number of virgins, and sce 
that they are all in the height of beauty and purity 
of innocence. When you have fired all the houses, 
and cut the throats of ten times the number of in- 
habitants they contained, exercise all manner of 
barbarity on the dead bodies. And that you may 
extend the scene of misery, let some escape, but all 
naked. Tear their uncovered limbs; cut their feet 
for want of shoes ; harden the hearts of the peasants 
against them, and arm the elements with unusual 
rigour for their persecution; drench them with rain, 
benumb them with frost, and terrify them with 
thunder and lightning. 

If in writing voyages and travels you have occa~ 
sion to send messengers through an uninhabited 
country, do not be over-tender or scrupulous how 
you treat them. You may stop them at rivers, and 
drown all their servants and horses: infest them 
with fleas, lice, and mosquitoes, and when they have 
been eaten sufficiently with these vermin, you may 
starve them to a desire of eating one another; and 
if you think it will be an ornament to your history, 
e’en cast the lots and set them to dinner. But if 
you do this, you must take care that the savage 
chief to whom they are sent, docs not treat them 
with man’s flesh; because it will be no novelty: I 
would rather advise you to alter the bill of fare to 
an elephant, a rhinoceros, or an alligator. The king 
and hiscourt will of course be drinking out of human 
skulls ; but what sort of liquor you must fill them 
with, to surprise an European, I must own I can- 
not conceive. In treating of the Indian manners 
and customs, you may make along chapter of their 
conjuring, their idolatrous ceremonics, and super~ 
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stitions ; which will give you a fair opportunity of 
saying something smart on the religion of your ewn 
country. On their marriage you cannot Uwell too 
long ; it is a pleasing subject, and always, in those 
countries, leads to polygamy, which will afford oc 
casion for reflections moral and entertaining. When 
your messengers have their audience of the king, 
you may as well drop the business they went upon, 
and take notice only of his civilities and politeness 
in offering to them the choice of all the beauties of 
his court ; by which you will make them amends 
for all the difficulties you have led them into. 

I cannot promise you much success in thespeeches 
of your savages, unless it were possible to hit upon 
some bolder figures and metaphors than those which 
have been so frequently me In the speeches of 
a civilized people, insert whatever may serve to dis- 
play your own learning, judgement, or wit ; and let 
no man’s low extraction be a restraint on the ad- 
vantages of your education. If in an harangue of 
Wat ‘Tyler, a quotation from the classics should 
come in pat, or in a speech of Muley Moluch a 
sentence from Mr. Locke, let no consideration de« 
prive your history of such ornaments. 

To conclude, I would advise you in general not 
to be sparing of your speeches, either in number or 
length: and if you also take care to add a proper 
quantity of reflections, your work will be greedily 
bought up by all members of oratories, reasoning 
societies, and other talkative assemblies of this most 
eloquent metrononiic. 
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No. 108. THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1758. 


Hoc est Romd decedere? Quos ego homines efugi, cumin hosineidi? 
cic, ad arr, 


I HAvE generally observed when a man is talking 
of his country-house, that the first question usually 
asked him is, ¢ Are you ina good neighbourhood?” 
From the frequency of this inguiry one would be 
apt to imagine that the principal happiness of a 
country Ife was generally understood to result, from 
the neighbourhood : yet whoever attends to the an- 
swer commonly made to this question, will be of a 
contrary opinion. Ask it of a lady, and you will be 
sure to hear her exclaim, ¢ Thank God! we have 
no neighbours !’ which may serve to convince you 
that you have paid your court very ill, in supposing 
that a women of fashion can endure the insipid con- 
versation of a country neighbourhood. The man of 
fortune considers every inferior neighbour as an in- 
truder on his sport, and quarrels with hin for kill- 
ing that game, with which his very servants are 
cloyed. If his neighbour be an equal, he is of con- 
Sequence more averse to him, as being in perpetual 
contest with him as a rival. His sense of a superior 
may be learnt from those Tepeated advertisements 
which every body must have observed in the public 
papers, recommending a house upon sale, for being 
ten miles distant from alord. The humourist hides 
himself from his neighbour; the man of arrogance 
despises him ; the modest man is afraid of him ; and 
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the penurious considers a length of uninhabited fen 
as the best security for his beef and ale. 

If we trace this spirit to its source, we shall find 
it to proceed partly from pride and envy, and partly 
from the high opinion that men are apt to entertain 
of their own little clans or societies, which the liv- 
ing in large cities tends greatly to increase, and 
which is always accompanied with a contempt for 
those who happen to be strangers to such societies, 
and consequently a general prejudice against the 
unknown. The truth ofthe matter is, that persons 
unknown are, for that very reason, persons that we 
have no desire to know. 

A man of a sociable disposition, upon coming 
into an inn, inquires of the landlord what company 
he has in the houses the landlord tells him, ‘ There 
is a fellow of a college, a lieutenant of a man of 
war, a lawyer, a merchant, and the captain in 
quarters ;’ to which he never fails to add, ‘and I 
dare say, Sir, that any of them will be very glad of 
your, company ;’ knowing that men drink more to- 
gether than when alone. ‘ Have you nobody else?’ 
says the guest sullenly. ‘We have nobody else, 
Sir.’ ‘Then get me my supper as fast as you can, 
and I'll go to bed.” The same behaviour is prac- 
tised byeach of these gentlemen in his turn; and 
for no-other reason, than that none of the com-- 
pany happens to be either of his profession or ac- 
quaintance. 3 : 

But if we look with the least degree of wonder 
at the manner in which the greatest part-of man- 
kind behave to strangers, it should astonish us to 
see how they treat those whom they are intimately 
acquainted with, and whom they rank under the 
sacred titles of neighbours and friends.. Yet such 
is,the malignity of human nature, that the smailest, 
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foible, the most venial inadvertency, or the slight- 
est infirmity, shall generally occasion contempt, 
hafred, or ridicule, in those very persons who 
ought to be the foremost to conceal or palliate 
such failings, Death, accident, robbery, and ruin, 
instead of exciting compassion, are only considered 
as the great sources of amusement to a neighbour- 

“hood, Does any disgrace befall a family? The 
tongues and pens of all their acquaintance are in- 
stantly employed to disperse it through the king- 
dom. Nor is their alacrity in divulging the mis- 
fortunes of a neighbour at all more remarkable 
than their humanity in accounting for them. They 
are sure to ascribe every trivial evil to his folly, and 
every great one to his vices. But these are slight 
instances of malevolence ; your true neighbour's 
spleen is never effectually roused but by prospe- 
rity. An unexpected succession toa large fortune; 
the discovery of a mine upon your estate; a prize 
in the lottery; but most of all, a fortunate mar- 
riage, shall employ the malice and invention of a 
neighbourhood for years together. 

Envy is ingenious, and will sometimes find out 
the prettiest conceits imaginable, to serve her pur- 
poses: yet it is observable, that she delights chiefly 
in contradiction. If you excel in any of the ele- 
gant arts, she pronounces at once that you have no 

‘taste; if in wit, you are dull; if you live in appa- 
rent harmony with your wife and family, she is sure 
you are unhappy ; if in affluence or splendour, she 
knows that you are a beggar. It must, indeed, be 
confessed, that envy does meet with great provo- 
cations ; and there are people in the world, who 
take extraordinary pains to appear much more 
happy, rich, virtuous, and considerable, than they 
really are: but, on the other hand, were they to 
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take equal care to avoid such appearances, they 
would not be able absolutely to escape her rancoar. 

T was entertained last summer by a friend in, the 
country, who seemed to have formed very just 
ideas of a neighbourhood. This gentleman had a 
considerable estate left him, which he had little 
Treuson to expect ; and having no particular passion, 
to gratify, it was indifferent to him how he disposed 
of this large addition to his income. He had no 
desire of popularity, but had a very great dislike to 
an ill name; which made him altogether as anxious 
to screen himself from detraction, as others are to 
acquire applause. Some weeks passed away in that 
common dilemma into which an increase of fortune 
throws every: thinking man, who knows that by 
hoarding up he must become the aversion, and by 
squandering, the contempt, of all his neighbours. 
But disliking the appearance of parsimony more 
than extravagancy, he proposed laying out a con- 
siderable sum all at once, upon rebuilding his house : 
but that design was soon over-ruled by the con- 
sideration that it would be said he had destroyed 
a very convenient mansion, for the sake of erecting 
a showy outside. He next determined to new- 
model his gardens, from an opinion that he should. 
oblige all sorts of people, by affording bread to the 
industrious, and pleasant walks to the idle: but 
recollecting that in the natural beauties of hig 
grounds he had great advantages over the old gar- 
dens of his neighbours, and from thence knowing 
that he must become the object of their spleen and 
abuse, he laid aside also that invidious design. In 
the same manner, he was obliged to reject every 
pr posal of expense, that might in any way be con- 
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resolved at last to procure the best cook that could 
be had for money. From that time he has taken 
no thought but to equip himself and his attendants 
in the plainest manner, keeping religiously to the 
sole expense of a constant good table, and avoid- 
ing in that, as well as in every thing else, whatever 
has the least appearance of ostentation. Thus has 
he made himself inoffensively remarkable, and, 
what was the great point of his life, escaped de- 
traction; excepting only that u certain dignified 
widow, who had been originally house-keeper to 
her late husband, takes occasion frequently to de- 
clare, she does not care to dine with him, because 
the dishes are so ill served up, and so tasteless, that 
she can never make a dinner. 

I know not how to close this subject more pro- 
perly than by sketching out the characters of what 
are called good and bad neighbours. 

A good neighbour is one, who having no atten- 
tion to the affairs of his own family, nor any allote 
ment for his time, is ready to dispose of it to any 
of his acquaintance, who desire him to hunt, shoot, 
dance, drink, or play at cards with them: who 
thinks the civilities he receives in one house no re- 
striction upon his tongue in another, where. he 
makes himself welcome by exposing the foibles or 
misfortunes of those he last visited, and lives in a 
constant round of betraying and lessening one fa- 
mily or another. 

A bad neighbour is he who retires into the coun- 
try, from having been fatigued with business, or 
tired with crowds ; who, from a punctilio in good 
breeding, does not show himself forward in accept 
ing of the visits of all about him, conscious of his 
love of quiet, and fearing lest he should be thought 
tardy in his returns of civility. His desire of be- 
ing alone with his family, pfocures him the cha- 
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racter of reserved and morose; and his candid 
endeavours to explain away the malicious turn 
of a tale, that of contradictory and disagreeable. 
Thus vindicating every one behind his back, and 
consequently offending every one to his face, he 
subjects himself té the personal dislike of all, with- 
ing making one friend to defend him. 

If after this it be asked, what are the dutics of 
neighbourhood? I answer in the words of Mr. 
Addison, in that incomparable essay of his on the 
employment of time, ‘ ‘Io advise the ignorant, re- 
lieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties 
that fall in our way almost every day of our lives, 
A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the 
fierceness of a party; of doing justice to the cha- 
racter of a deserving man; of softening the envious, 
quieting the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced ; 
which are all of them employments suited to a rea- 
sonable nature, and bring great satisfaction to the 
person who can busy himself in them with dis- 
cretion.’ 

I have always considered the ninety-third Spec- 
tator, from whence the foregoing passage is taken, 
as the most valuable lesson of that eminent mora- 
list; because a due observance of the excellent 
plan of life, which he has there delineated, can 


never fail to make men happy and good neigh- 
Hhonrs. *- 
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No. 109. THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1755, 


“ TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 
“ srr, 


*« A Lonpon gentleman and his lady, who are dis- 
tant relations as well as old acquaintance, did my 
wife and me the favour to spend some days with us 
last summer in the eountry. We took the usual 
methods to make their time pass agreeably ; carried 
them to all the Gothic and Chinese houses in the 
neighbourhood; and embraced ail opportunities 
of procuring venison, fish, and game for them: 
which last, by the way, it has been no easy matter 
to come in for since the association. 

“ At their leaving us, they were so obliging as to 
say, their visit had gone off very pleasantly, and 
hoped we would return it, by coming to see them 
in town, Accordingly, the mornings growing foggy, 
the evenings long, and this invitation running in 
our heads, we resolved to aceept it: and arriving 
in town about the middle of November lest, we 
fixed ourselves in lodgings near our friends, intend- 
ing to breakfast, dine, and sup with them, for the 
most part, during our stay in town. But will you 
believe me, Mr. Fitz-Adam? we never were more 
surprised in all our lives, than at receiving a card 
the morning after our arrival, which I think was 
the 18th of November, from the lady of the famil 
we came to visit, inviting us to play at cards with 
her on the 28th of next March. We thought at 
first that it must be a mistake for the 28th of No- 
vember ; but upon consulting our landlady, she in- 
formed us that such invitations were very usual, 
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and that, as we were well acquainted with the fa- 
mily, the lady had probably appointed the first day 
she was disengaged. 

“As my wife and I seldom play at cards, ex- 
cept at Christmas, we thought it scarce worth our 
while to wait for a game till almost Whitsuntide, 
and therefore very prudently sct out the next day 
for the country; from whence I believe we shall 
be in no great haste to pay a second visit to our 
fricnds in town. 

“Tam, sir, 
“ Your very humble servant, 
“ HUMPHREY GUBBINS.” 


“MR, FITZ-ADAM, 

“TL uiveso much in the world, and so entirely for 
the world, that the very name of your Paper secured 
me for one of your constant readers, But really if 
your periodical World continues to contradict the 
éeau monde as much as it has done in two or three 
essays relating to us women, I shall think your sen- 
timents fitter for the man of the Moon, than the 
man of the World. 

“A little while ago you were pleased to be ex- 
tremely out of humour at the nakedness of our 
necks; and now in your paper No. 105, you are 
equally offended at our covering our faces. What 
a capricious man you are! I apprehend, Sir, that a 
certain quantity of nakedness has always been al- 
lowed us; and I know of no law that confines it to 
any particular part of our persons. If therefore we 
choose to stucco over our faces, you ought in rea- 
son to allow us to exhibit a little more of our necks 
and shoulders. 

“Her sagacious majesty, queen Elizabeth, con- 
scious of a bad com; lexion, and fearing that a brown 
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tion than the undignified alabaster of the meanest 
of her subjects, chose that they should conceal what 
herself could not equal, under innumerable folds of 
lawn and point: a piece of envious cruelty, which, 
notwithstanding your sex have been pleased to ce- 
Jebrate her as the guardian of English liberty, must 
make her appear to ours little bettgr than a tyrant, 
for having imprisoned so much British beauty in a 
dungeon where not the smallest spark of light could 
break in upon any part of it. ‘he face indeed was 
still left visible by that envious queen, which is at 
present almost the only part of our attractions that 
we have thought proper tocover. You ought there- 
fore to consider, when you find fault with our open 
necks, that our faces are plaistered over; and in- 
stead of complaints against our covered faces, you 
should rest satisfied with the ample amends we 
make you by our other discoveries. 
“Tam, srr, 
“Your true friend, and faithful counsellor, 
‘“* FARDILLA,” 


“srr, 

“I HAvE, with great seriousness and attention, 
read over your World of the 2d of this month, 
which shows me my complexion in so very differ 
ent a light from that in which my looking glass has 
represented it, that I should instantly lay aside the 
roses and lilies I have purchased, aud content my- 
self with the skin wherewith nature has thought fit 
to cover me, if it were not for a very material con- 
sideration, ‘The truth is that | am to be married 
ina few days to a gentleman, whose fortune is 
above any hopes I could have conceived, while in 
my natural sallowness ; and who I find has been 
principally attracted by the splendour of my com- 
plexion. But you may depend on my resigning it 
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all after the first month of my marriage. You can- 
not surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, be so cruel as to deny a 
bride the happiness of the honey-moon: by that 
time, perhaps, my husband may be pretty indiffer- 
ent whether I am brown or fair: if not, a change of 
complexion is no cause for a divorce, either by the 
ancient canons, or the late marriage act; so you 
know Sir, his approbation is of no great conse~ 
quence to 
** Your constant reader, 
“ MYRTILLA.” 


“sim, 


*¢ To persuade your sex that black is white has 
been the darling wish and constant endeavour of 
ours: but we have never succeeded literally in this 
art, till we knew how to paint ourselves: I am 
thefore as much surprised that a man of your sense 
should expect to make us give up so desirable a 
power, as that you should wish to do it, 

Have not the sex in all ages, both in prose and 
verse, lamented the short duration of the lilies and 
roses that bloom on a fair skin ? I have seen it set 
forth in such affecting strains, as have drawn tears 
from me when a girl of eighteen, from having felt 
it with all the bitterness of prophetic sadness, Can 
there be a nobler invention than this, which sub- 
stitutes so durable a bloom in the place of those 
transient colours, which fade almost as fast as the 
flowers to which they are compared? This eternal 
spring of beauty is surely the peculiar blessing of 
the present age. A man might now reflect without 
terror on an antediluvian marriage, since his wife 
after five or six hundred years of wedlock, might 
be as blooming as on her bridal-day. Time is the 
areatest enemy to the nieasures of ns mortals: how 
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in a point in which he has hitherto exerted his mos 
cruel tyranny ! 

I suppose your next attack will be upon the 
new lustre that our necks have aequired by the 
same art; an improvement which cannot, ia my 
humble opinion, be too much admired. TF remens. 
ber when women with the whitest necks had such 
an odious clearness in their skins, that you might 
almost see the blood circulate through their veins ; 
an amusing spectacle indeed for a philosopher, and 
such perhaps as might give doctor Harvey the first 
hint of the discoveries he afterwards made: but 
surely it could be no very agreeable sight to a per- 
son of any delicacy, when Compared with the pre- 
sent resplendent white which every neck exhibits, 
Good flesh and blood is a phrase very well suited 
toa milk-maid; but I fancy a woman of’ fashion 
would choose to excite sublimer ideas : and indeed 
our sex could never so Properly assume the title of 
goddesses, as now that we have laid aside so much 
of the rustic Appearance of mere mortal women, 

“Tam, sin, , 
“ Your humble servant, 
“ BELINDA.” 


“str, 

“T urke the intention of your paper upon face- 
painting so well, that J shall readily comply with it, 
and return to the complexion that nature has be. 
stowed upon me, which you must know is an olive, 
if you can persuade others to do the same. But 
who could bear to be the shade to an assembly, 
dazzling bright with borrowed lilies, to look like the 
corner of the moon in an eclipse ? Indeed it is im- 
possible for me to bring myself to such an excess of 
fortitude. An olive is a good sort of complexion for 
4owit, hie o he same SS tt 
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which we women universally long; while that of 
wit is only the last resource of our vanity, when 
nature or age denies us all pretensions to the other, 

“Go on and prosper, Mr. Fitz~-Adam; reduce us 
again to our natural colour; and you shail find I 
will not be the last, though I cannot bear to be the 
first that shall comply. 

* Your most devoted, 
“OLIVIA BLANCHE.” 
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— Primo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus ; et simili frondescit virga metallo, . 
vraag, &N, vi, 148, 


TuoveH'] have studied the ways of men with the 
strictest application for many years, I must ingenu- 
ously comfess my inability to dive into the secrets of 
one partiewlar society, the members of which, by 
their superior capacities, have hitherto enveloped 
themselves in an impenetrable cloud of mystery. 
Every body must have observed, that in all public 
places fn this kingdom there are swarms of adven- 
turera, whg neither derive any possessions from 
ptévident aficestors, nor are of any profession, yet 
who figure most splendidly both in the great and 
small world, to the amazement of all who know 
then. The only answer I could ever obtain, when 
1 have inquired how Mr. Such-a-one, a member of 
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feedeth the ravens, and clotheth the lilies of the 
field,” had thus plentifully provided for them, im- 
perceptible to the eyes of other mortals. But asthe 
lives of these gentlemen seem to claim no such in- 
dulgence from Heaven, I should have entertained 
a very uncomplaisant opinion of them, if the legisla-» 
ture, by the repeal of the witch act, had not taught 
me to believe that our intercourse with the devil 
was at anend. In the midst of my doubts, the 
following letter gave me perfect satisfaction. 


“TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 
“sir, 

“ Axour ten yearsago the public was entertained 
with a very fanciful performance, entitled ‘Hermip- 
pus Redivivus, or the Sage’s triumph over old age 
and the grave.’ Though the ingenious author mo- 
destly sets out with showing the possibility of a 
man’s extending the span of life to a longer space, 
than he generally now enjoys, by inhaling the salu-'? 
brious breath of unpolluted virgins; yet by degrees, + 
almost imperceptible to the reader, he slides into 
the hermetic philosophy, of which he is an enthu- 
siastic admirer, and becomes, before the conclusion 
of his book, as thorough a believer in the. power of 
the stone and universal elixir, as if he had beén 
personally present when an adept had made projec- 
tion, He introduces several most surprising sto- 
ries concerning philosophers, who, being skilled in 
the arcanum, lived for three or four centuries in! 
the most unimpaired vigour both of mind and body. 
But as the most enviable state of human felicity is 
imperfect, though these sages were masters of that 
omnipotent metal, which can make knaves honest, 
blockheads wits, and cowards heroes ; which yields, 
in the established commerce of the world, all the 
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almost deifies its possessors, they were frequently 
necessitated to lead the lives‘of vagabonds, and to 
skulk from the observation of mankiud in the dark- 
est shades of obscurity. 

«« Among many other surprising stories, he gives 
an account of a stranger who some time ago resid- 
ed at Venice. It was very remarkable, he says, 
that this man, though he lived in the utmost afflu« 
anceandsplendour, was unacquainted with any per 
son belonging to the city before he came thither ; 
that he-followed no trade or merchandize: that he 
had no property in the common funds of the state ; 
nor ever received any remittance from abroad; yet 
abounded in wealth, till an accident, which he re- 
lates, drove him from Italy, from whence he sud- 
denly disappeared, and no mortal ever learnt frora 
what place he came, or whither he went. 

“If this man was an Hermetic philosopher in pos- 
session of the great secret, as the author insinuates, 
1 am inclined to think, from a similarity of circum- 
stances, that we have at this very time a great num- 
ber of that sect in this metropolis, who, for the good 
of the nation, make gold at their pleasure. I have 
had the happiness of an acquaintance with several 
of these great men, who, without any visible means 

. <of livelihood, have shone forth with uncommon lus- 
tre for a time, and then, to the regret of crowds of 
tailors, woollen-drapers, lace-men, mercers, milli- 
ners, &c. have suddenly disappeared, and nobody 
ever knew the place of their retirement. This 

_ Speedy retreat I attribute to their fears lest the state 

‘should discover from what source their wealth arose, 

and force them by its power to prostitute so sacred 

‘and inestimable a science to the destructive views 

of ambition. aoe 
“Tt has been observed of several of these philo» 
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lucrative profession or employment, in order, as is 
supposed, to shelter themselves from the prying 
eyes of certain individuals, who are apt, from I 
know not what old-fashioned notion, to regard very. 
coolly those persons, who being in possession of no 

“lands or chattels by inheritance, are unconnected 
with society, and do not lend a helping hand in sup~ 
“plying something to the real or imaginary wants of 

‘mankind. Many have affected to be thought the. 
heirs of rich uncles or aunts in the country, from 
whom they were supplied with the comfortable suf- 
ficiencies for genteel life: while others have in- 
sinuated by their friends, that somebody has left 
them something somewhere ; and so feigned that 
they lived, as honest people phrase it, by their 
means. But before inquiry could be made into 
those means, if I may have leave to borrow a scrip- 
ture expression, ‘they went hence, and were no 
more seen.’ 

“‘T remember a few years ago, there was-a par- 
ticular coffee-houge: about Covent-garden, much 
frequented by these adepts, which a friend of mine, 
a man of wit and hunrour, used ludicrously to call 
the annual coffee-house, as the same face: was sel- 
dom observed to blow there a second year. But 
of late they have been cautious of raising any BUSS, 
picion by assembling in too great numbers together, 
and are therefore dispersed through all the coffee- 
houses in the idle and genteel part of the city. 

“T would not be understood, from any thing I. 
have said, to infer that none of this respectable sect’ 
ever take up their §xed residence in town; for I. 
have known several and their familics who have con- 
stantly dwelt here, and who, to the astonishment of, 
the whole circle of their acquaintancé, have lived | 
for twenty years together in great splendour and* 
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principal fortune amounted to, and stiil flourish on 
in the same manner. 

‘ Every one in high life must, J dare say, have 
observed, that no people live so well as those whom 
the world pronounces to be ruined, I have known 

» many of those ruined persons, both peers and com- 
moners, riot in every luxury and ‘extravagance, 


, While the haughty owners of thousands-of unmort-~ 


gaged acres have repined and sickened at their su- 
perior enjoyments. In short, such has been my 
association of ideas of late, that when I hear any 
man pronounced ruined, I immediately conclude, 
by that expression, that he has been admitted by 
the fraternity into the inestimable. secret of the 
Hermetic philosophy. 
“« But however desirous the possessors of this 
first science may be of appearing to draw their 
subsistence from the common and vulgar supplies 
of land, trade, stocks, or professions, rather than 
have it suspected from whence their mysterious 
finances arise, yet such numbers now abound of all 
ranks and conditions, that the government, I am 
told, begins to entertain an idea, or, as the vulgar 
phrase it, to have an inkling, of the matter. Indeed 
lam greatly surprised that the affair was not found 
,out sooner; for it is mathematically demonstrable, 
that if Great Britain and Ireland were large enough 
to hold all the boasted possessions of these nominal 
Jand-owners, the dominions of his present Majesty 
would exceed the bluster of a Spanish title, and be 
larger than the four quarters of the globe joined 
togetlfer. But here let me stop, and not endeavour 
to reveal more of that science, which is destined by. 
«fate to remain a secret from all but the truly ini- 
tiated ; lest by further profane babbling, the present 
sons of Hermes should take umbrage, and transfer 
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from their presence, to lands of more faith and less 
curiosity. I could wish therefore that the admini- 
stration would suppress all further inquiries about 
these affairs, and be contented, like honest plain 
tradesmen, who grow rich they cannot tell how, to 
receive that inundation of wealth, which flows so - 
| unaccountably into the kingdom, without troubling’ 
their repose by an over great solicitude to know 
the source it springs from; for fear, like fairy fa- 
vours, the blessing should be snatched from the - 
jand, for the unpardonable crime of endeavouring 
to satisfy a prohibited curiosity. 
“sT am, sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 
AL Zi" 


ee 
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. Se r 
Ir is very well known that religion and politics are 
perfectly understood by every body, as they require 
neither study nor experience. All people, therefore, 
decide peremptorily, though often variously upon 
both. 
All sects, severally sure of being in the right, in- 
© timate, at least, if not denounce, damnation to those 
who differ from them, in points so clear, so plain, 
and so obvious. On the other hand, the infidel, 
not less an enthusiast than any of them, though 
upon his own principles he caunot damn, because 
he knows to demonstration that there is no future 
state, would very gladly hang, as ‘hypocrites or 
fools, the whole body of believers. 
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and, what seems very extraordinary, is, that those 
who have studied them the most, and experienced 
them the longest, always know them the least. 
Every administration is in the wrong, though they 
have the clue and secret of business in their hands; 
and not less than six millions of their fellow-subjects, 
for T only except very young children, are willing | 
and able to discover, cehsure, reform, and correct 
their errors, and put them in the right way. 

These considerations, aniong many others, deter- 
mined me originally not to meddle with religion or 
politics, in which I could not instruct, and upon 
which I thought it not decent to trifle. 

Entertainment alone must be the object of a 
humble weekly author of a sheet and a half. A 
certain degree of bulk is absolutely necessary for a 
certain degree of dignity either in man or book. 
A system of cthics, to be respected as it ought, 
requires at least a quarto; and even moral essays 
cannot decently, and with utility, appear in less than 
a thick octavo. But should I, in my ignoble state 
of a fugitive sheet and a half, presume with a grave 
face to censure folly, or with an angry one to lash 
vice, the porter of every well-bred family in town 
would have orders to deny me; and I should forfeit 
my place at the breakfast-table, where now, to my 
great honour and emolument, I am pretty general- 
Jy served up. But if by the introduction of that 
wit and humour, which’I believe even my enemies 
must allow me, I can, without offence to the politer 
part of readers, slide in any useful moral, I will not 
neglect the opportunity ; for I will be witty when- 
ever I can, and instructive whenever I dare; and 
when my scattered leaves shall, Jike the Sibyl’s, 
come to be collected, I believe, I may without va~ 
nity assert, that they will be, at least, as good 
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But in this design too I am aware of difficulties, 
little inferior to those which discouraged me from 
meddling with religion and politics: for every body 
hag wit and humour, and many have more of both 
than they, or at least their friends, know what to 
do with. As they are gifts of nature, not to be ac- 
quired by art, who is there that thinks himself so 

+ disinherited by nature as not to have some share of 
them? Nay, those, if such there are, who are 
modest enough to think themselves cut off with a 
shilling, husband that twelvepence with care, and 
frugally spend their penny upon occasion, as sly 
wags, and dry jokers. 

In this universal profusion, this prodigious plenty 
of wit and humour, I cannot help distrusting a litle 
the success, though by no means the merit of my 
own; for I have interior conviction that no man in 
England has so much, But tastes are various, and 

ythe market is glutted.. However, I should hope, 
that my candid readers will have the same regard 
for my opinion, which they have for most of the 
opinions they entertain; that is, that they will take 
it upon trust, especially as they have it from the 
gentleman’s own mouth. 

The better to take my measures for the future, 
I have endeavoured to trace the progress and re- 
ception of my papcr through the several classes of 
its readers. 

In families of condition, it is first received by the 
porter, who, yawning, just casts his half-open eyes 
upon it; for it comes out so early as between ten 
and eleven; but finding neither the politics nor the 
casualties of the week in it, throws it aside, and 
takes up in its stead a daily newspaper, in which 
all those matters are related with equal truth gnd 
perspicuity. a 

From thence it is sent up to Mrs. Betty. to lay 
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upon the breakfast-table. She receives itin pretty 
much tlie same manner, finds it deficient in point 
of news, and lays it down in exchange for the Daily 
Advertiser, when she turns with impatience to the 
advertisements, to see what invitations are thrown 
out by single gentlemen of undoubted characters, 
to agreeable young women of unblemished reputa- 
tions, to become either their wives or their com-~ 
panions. And, by a prudent forecast, she parti- 
cularly attends to the premiums so frequently of- 
fered, for a fine wholesome breast of milk. 

When it is introduced into my lady’s dressing- 
room, it undergoes a severer examination; for if 
my lord and lady ever meet, it is then and there, 
The youngest, probably, of the young ladies is ap- 
ponte) to read it aloud, to use her to read at sight. 

f my lord, who is a judge of wit as well as of pro- 
perty in the last resort, gives a favourable nod, and 
says, it is well enough to day ; my lady, who doos 5 
not care to contradict him in trifles, pronounces it 
to be charming. But if unfortunately my lord, with 
an air of distaste, calls it poor stuf; my lady dis- 
covers it to be horribly stupid. The young family 
are unanimously of opinion, that the nature of 
Adam Fitz-Adam isa very comical one, and inquire 
into the meaning of the globe in the frontispiece * ; 
by which, if any body could tell them, they might 
get a pretty notion of geography. « 

In families of an inferior class, I meet with a 
fuller, though perhaps not a more favourable trial. 
My merits and demerits are freely discussed. Some 
think me too grave, others too trifling. The mistress 
of thé house, though she detests scandal, wishes, for 
example’s sake only, that I would draw the charac- 
tezg, aud expose the intrigues of the fine folks. The 


* The figure of a globe in the headpiece of each paper as origin- 
ally published. ra 
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master wonders that I do not give the ministers a 
rap; and concludes that I receive hush-money. 
But all agree in saying, facetiously and pleasantly 
enough, that The World does not inform them 
._ how the world goes. This is followed by many 
* other bon mots, equally ingenious, alluding to the 
title of my paper, and worth at least the two-pence 
* a week that it costs. . 

In the city, for my paper has made its way to 
that end of the town, upon the supposition of its 
being a fashionable one in this, I am received and 
considered in a different light. All my general 
reflections upon the vices or the follies of the age, 
are, by the ladies, supposed to be levelled at par- 
ticular persons, or at least discovered to be very 
applicable to such and such of the quality. They 
are also thought to be very pat to several of their 
own neighbours and acquaintance; and shrewd 
‘hints of the kind greatly embellish the conversation 
of the evening, The graver and more frugal part 
of that opulent metropolis, who do not themselves 
buy, but borrow my paper of those who do, com- 
plain that, though there is generally room sufficient 
at the end of the last page, I never insert the price 
of stocks, nor of goods at Bear-key. ‘And they 
are every one of them astonished how certain trans- 
actions of the court of aldermen on one hand, 
and of the common-council on the other, can pos- 
sibly escape my animadversion, since it is impos- 

sible that they can have escaped my knowledge. 
Such are the censures and difficulties to which a 
poor weekly author is exposed. However Thave 
the pleasure, and something more than the pleas 
sure, of finding that two thousand of my papers 
are circulated weekly. This number exceeds the 
largest thatwas ever printed even of the Spectators, 

" anaes a even >| 8 
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Such extraordinary success would be sufficient to 
flatter the vanity of a good author, and to turn the 
head of abad one. Butl prudently check and stifle 
those growing sentiments in my own breast, by re- 
flecting upon other circumstances that tend to my 
huniliation, I must confess that the present fa- 
shion of curling the hair has proved exceeding 
favourable to me: and perhaps the quality of my“ 
paper, as it happens to be peculiarly adapted to that 
purpose, may contribute, more than its merit, to 
the sale of it. A head that has taken a right French 
turn, requires, as l-am assured, fourscore curls in 
distinct papers, and those curls must be renewed as 
often as the head is combed, which is perhaps once 
a month. Four of my papers are sufficient for that 
purpose, and amount only to eight-pence, which is 
very little more than what the same quantity of 
plain paper would cost. Taking it therefore all to- 
gether, it seems not inconsistent with good economy 
to purchase it at so small a price. . This reflection 
might mortify me as an author, but on the other 
hand, self love, which is ingenious in availing itself 
of the slightest favourable circumstances, comforts 
me with the thought, that of the prodigious number 
of daily and weekly papers that are now published, 
mine is perhaps the only one that is ultimately ap- 
plied to the head. : 
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and prejudices of many, and of the designs of a 
few; the ape of reason, who usurps her seat, ex- 
ergises her power, and is obeyed by mankind in 
her stead.” 

This definition enables us to account for the va- 
rious absurd and wicked customs which have se- 
verally and successively prevailed in all ages and 
Countries, and also for those which unfortunately 
prevail in this; for they may all be traced up to 
the passions and prejudices of the many, and the 
designs of a few. 

It is certain, however, that there has not been a 
time when the prerogative of human reason was 
more freely asserted, nor errors and prejudices 
more ably attacked and exposed by the best writers, 
than now. But may not the principle of inquiry 
and detection be carried too tar, or at least made 
too general ? And should not a prudent discrimina- 
tion of cases be attended to? 

A prejudice is by no means necessarily, though 
generally thought so, an error. On the contrar A 
it may be a most unquestioned truth, though it be 
still a prejudice in those, who, without any ex- 
amination, take it upon trust, and entertain it by 
habit. - : 

There are even some Prejudices, founded upon 
error, which ought to be connived at, or perhaps 
encouraged ; their effects being more beneficial to 
society, than their detection can possibly be. 

Human reason, even when improved by know. 
Jedge, and undisturbed by the passions, is not an 
infallible, though it is our best guide: but unim- 
proved by knowledge, and adulterated by passion, 
it becomes the most dangerous one: constituting 
obstinate wrong-headedness, and dignifying, nay, 
almost sanctifying, error. 
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knowledge sufficient to reason right: why then 
should they be taught to reason at all? Will not 
honest instinct prompt, and wholesome prejudices 
guide them much better than half reasoning ? 

The power of the magistrate to punish bad, and 
the authority of those of superior rank to set good, 
examples, properly exerted, would probably be of . 
more diffusive advantage to society, than the most 
learned theological, philosophical, moral, and ca- 
suistical dissertations. As for instance :— 

An honest cobbler in his stall, thinks and calls 
himself a good honest protestant ; and, if he lives 
at the city end of the town, probably goes to his 
parish church on Sundays. Would it be honest, 
would it be wise, to say to this cobbler, ‘ lriend, 

ou only think yourself a member of the church of 
England; but in reality you are not one, since you 
are only so from habit and prejudice, not from ex- 
amination and reflection, But study the ablest 
controversial writers of the popish and reformed 
churches; read Bellarmine, Chillingworth, and Stil- 
ling feet, and then you may justly call youyself, what 
in truth you are not now, a protestant.’ 

Should our mender of shoes follow this advice, 
which I hope he would not, a useful cobbler would 
most certainly be lost, in a useless polemic, anda 
scurvy logician. 

It would be just the same thing in morals. Our 
cobbler received from his parents that best and 
shortest of all Christian and moral precepts, ‘ Do as 
you would be done by:’ he adopted it without 
much examination, and scrupulously practised it in 
general, though with some few exceptions perhaps 
in his own trade, But should some philosopher, for 
the advancement of truth and knowledge, assure 
this cobbler, ¢ That his honesty was mere prejudice 
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sidered the relation and fitness of things, nor con- 
templated the beauty of virtue ; but that if he would 
carefully study the Characteristics, the Moral Phi- 
losopher, and thirty or forty volumes more apon 
that subject, he might then, and not till then, justly 
“eall himself an honest man;’ what would become of 
the honesty of the cobbler after this useful disco- 

“very, I do not know; but this I very well know, 
that‘he should no longer be my cobbler. 

I shall borrow him in two instances more, and 
then leave him to his honest, useful, homespun pre- 
judices, which halt-knowledge and less reasoning 
will, I hope, never tempt him to lay aside. 

My cobbler is also a politician, He reads the first 
newspaper he can get, desirous to be informed of 
the state of affairs in Europe, and of the street rob- 
beries in London. He has not, I presume, analysed 
the interests of the respective countries of Europe, 
nor deeply considered those of his own: still less is 
he systematically informed of the political duties of 
a citizen and a subject. But his heart and his 
habits supply those defects. He glows with zeal 
for the honour and prosperity of old England ; he 
will fight for it, if there be occasion, and drink to it 
perhaps a little too often, and too much. However, 
is it not to be wished that there were in this coun- 
try six millions of such honest and zealous, though 
uninformed, citizens? 

All these unreflecting and unexamined opinions 
of our cobbler, though prejudices in him, are in 
themselves undoubted and demonstrable truths, and 
ought, therefore, to be cherished even in their 
coarsest dress. But I shall now give an instance 
of a common prejudice in this country, which ig 
the result of error, and which yet I believe no man 
in his senses would desire should be exposed or 
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Our honest cobbler is thoroughly convinced, as 
his forefathers were for many centuries, that one 
Englishman can beat three Frenchmen ; and in that 
persuasion, he would by no means decline the trial. 

- Now, though in my own private opinion, deduced 
from physical principles, I am apt to believe that 
one Englishman could beat no more than two e 
Frenchmen of equal strength and size with himself, 
I should however be very unwilling to undeceive 
him of that useful and sanguine error, which cer- 
tainly made his countrymen triumph in the fields of 
Poictiers and Cressy. : 

But there are prejudices of a very different na- 
ture from these ; prejudices not only founded on 
original error, but that gave birth and sanction to 
the most absurd, extravagant, impious, and immoral 
customs, ; ; 

Honour, that sacred name, which ought to mean 
the spirit, the supererogation, of virtue, is, by cus- 
tom, profaned, reduced, and shrunk, to mean only 
a readiness to fight a duel upon either a real or an 
imaginary affront, and not to cheat at play. No 
vices nor immoralities whatsoever blast this fashion- 
able character, but rather, on the contrary, dignify 
and adorn it: and, what should banish a man from 
all society, recommends him in general to the best. 
He may, with great honour, starve the tradesmen, 
who by their industry supply not only his wants, 
but his luxury. He may debauch his friend’s wife, - 
daughter, or sister; he may, in short, undoubtedly 
gratify every appetite, passion, and interest, and 
scatter desolation round him, if he be but ready for 
single combat, and a scrupulous observer of all the 
moral obligations of a gamester. : 

These are the prejudices for wit to ridicule, for 
satire to lash, for the rigour of the law to punish, 
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fashion to disconntenanceand proscribe, And these 
shall in their turns be the subjects of some future 
papers. 


ee 
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Tug custom of duelling is most evidently the result 
of the passions of the many, and of the designs of 
a few; but here the definition stops; since, far 
from being the ape of reason, it prevails in open de- 
fiance of it. It is the manifest obepring of barbarity 
and folly, a monstrous birth, and distinguished by 
the most shocking and ridiculous marks of both its 
parents. P 

I would not willingly give offence to the politer 
part of my readers, whom I acknowledge to be my 
best customers, and therefore I will not so much as 
hint at the impiety of this practice; nor will I la- 
bour to show how repugnant it is to instinct, rea- 
son, and every moral and social obligation, even to 
the fashionable fitness of things. Viewed on the 
criminal side, it excites horror ; on the absurd side, 
it is an inexhaustible fund of ridicule. The guilt 
“has been considered and exposed by abler pens than 
mine, and indeed ought-to be censured with more 
dignity, than a fugitive weekly paper can pretend 
to: Ishall therefore content myself with ridiculing 
the folly of it. F 

The ancients must certainly have had very im- 
perfect notions of honour, for they had none of duel- 
ling. One reads. it is true. of manrdere cammitiad 
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mans, prompted only by interest or revenge, and 
performed’ without the least Attic politeness, or 
Roman urbanity. No letters of gentle invitation 
were sent to any man to come and have his throat 
cut the next morning; and we may observe that 
Milo had not the common decency to give Clodius, 
the most profligate of men, the most dangerous of _ 
citizens, and his own inveterate enemy, an equal 
chance of destroying him. 

This delicacy of sentiment, this refinement of 
manners, was reserved for the politer Goths, Visi- 
goths, Ostrogoths, Vandals, &c. to introduce, cul- 
tivate, and establish. I must confess that they have 
generally been considered as barbarous nations ; 
and to be sure there are some circumstances which 
seem to favour that opinion. They made open war 
upon learning, and gave no quarter even to the 
monuments of arts and sciences, But then it must 
be owned, on the other hand, that upon those ruins, 
they established the honourable and noble science, 
of homicide ; dignified, exalted, and ascertained true 
honour, worshipped it as their deity, and sacrificed 
to it hecatombs of human victims.” 

In those happy days, honour, that is, single com- 
bat, was the great and unerring test of civil rights, 
moral actions, and sound doctrines. It was sancti- 
fied by the church; and the churchmen were oc- 
casionally allowed the honour and pleasure of it; 
for we read of many instances of duels between 
men and priests. Nay, it was, without appeal, the 
infallible test of female chastity. 1f a princess, or 
any lady of distinction was supected of a little in- 
continency, some brave champion who was com- 
monly privy to, or perhaps the author of it, stood 
forth in her defence, and asserted her innocence 


with the point of his sword or lance. If by his acti 
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accuser, the lady was spotless ; but if her champion 
fell, her guilt was manifest. This heroic gallantry 
in defence of the fair, I presume, occasioned that 
association of ideas, otherwise seemingly unrelative 
to each other, of the brave and the fair : for indeed 
in those days it behoved a lady, who had the least 
regard for her reputation, to choose a lover of un- 
common activity, strength, and courage. This no- 
tion, as I am well assured, still prevails in many re- 
putable families about Covent-garden, where the 
brave in the kitchen, are always within call of the 
-fair in the first or second floor. 

By this summary method of préceeding, the quib- 
bles, the delays, and the expense of the law, were 
avoided, and the troublesome shackles of the gos- 
pel knocked off; honour ruling in their stead. To 
prove the utility and justice of this method, I can- 
not help mentioning a very extraordinary duel be- 
tween a man of distinction and a dog, in the year 
1371, in presence of king Charles the fifth of France. 
Both the relation and the print of this duel are to 
be found in Father Montfaucon. 

- A gentleman of the court was supposed to have 
murdered another, who had been missing for some 
days. This suspicion arose from the mute testimon: 
of the absent person’s dog, a large Irish greyhound, 
who, with uncommon rage, attacked this supposed 
murderer wherever he met him. As he was a 
gentleman, and a man of very nice honour, though 
by the way he really had murdered the man, he 
could not bear lying under so dishonourable a sus- 
picion, and therefore applied to the king for leave 
to justify his innocence by a single combat with the 
said dog. The king, being a great lover of justice, 
granted his suit, ordered the lists to be made ready, 
appointed the time, and named the weapons. The 
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gentleman was to have an offensive club in his hand, 
the’ dog a defensive tub to resort to occasionally. 
The Irish grayhound willingly met this fair inviter 
at the time and place appointed ; for it has always 
been observable of that particular breed, that they 
have an uncommon alacrity at single combat. ‘The 
fought ; the dog prevailed, and almost killed the 
honourable gentieman, who had then the honour to 
confess his guilt, and of being hanged for it in a few 
days. 

When letters, arts, and sciences revived in Eu- 
rope, the science of homicide was further culti- 
vated and improved. If on the one hand, it lost 
a little of the extent of its jurisdiction, on the other, 
it acquired great precision, clearness, and beauty, 
by the care and pains of the very best Italian and 
Spanish authors, who reduced it into a regular bo- 
dy, and enlightened the world with their admirable 
codes, digests, pandects, and reports, della caval- 
leresca, in some hundreds of volumes. Almost all 
possible cases of honour were considered and 
stated ; two-and-thirty different sorts of lies were 
distinguished ; and the adequate satisfaction neces- 
sary for each, was with great solidity and precision 
ascertained. A kick witha thin shoe was declared 
more injurious to honour, though not so painful to 
the part kicked, than a kick with a thick shoe ; and 
in short, a thousand other discoveries of the like 
nature, equally beneficial to society, were commu- 
nicated to the world in those voluminous treasures 
of honour. 

In the present degenerate age, these fundamental 
laws of honour are exploded and ridiculed; and 
single combat thought a very uncertain, and even 
unjust decision of civil property, female chastity, 
and criminal accusations, but I would humbly ask, 
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why ? Is not single combat as just a decision of any 
other thing whatsoever, as it is of veracity, the case 
to which it is now in a manner confined? I am of 
opinion that there are more men who lie and fight 
too, than there are who will lie and not fight; be- 
cause'I believe there are more men in the world 
who have, than who want courage. But if fight. 
ing is the test of veracity, my readers of condi- 
tion will, I hope, pardon me, when I say, that my 
future inquiries and researches after truth, shall 
be altogether confined to the three regiments of 
guards. 

There is one reason indeed which makes me sus- 
pect that a duel may not always be the infallible 
criterion of veracity, and that is, that the comba- 
tants very rarely meet upon equal terms. 1 beg 
leave to state a case, which may very probably, and 
not even unfrequently happen, and which yet is not 
provided for, nor even mentioned in the institutes 
of honour, 

A very lean, slender, active young fellow of great 
honour, weighing perhaps not quite twelve stone, 
and who has from his youth taken lessons of homi- 
cide from a thurder-master, has, or thinks he has, 
a point of honour to discuss with an unwieldy, fat, 
middle-aged gentleman, of nice honour likewise, 
weighing four-and-twenty stone, and who in his 
youth may not possibly have had the same com- 
mendable application to the noble science of homi- 
cide. The lean gentleman sends a very civil letter 
to the fat one, inviting him to come and be killed 
by him the next morning in Hyde-park. Should 
the fat gentleman accept this invitation, and wad- 
dle to the place appointed, he goes to inevitable 
slaughter. Now upon this state of this case, might 
not the fat gentleman, consistent with the rules of 
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honour, return the following answer to the invita- 
tion of the lean one ? 


“SIR, 


‘I rrnp by your letter that you do me the justice 
to believe that I have the true notions of honour 
that become a gentleman ; and I hope I shall never 
give you any reason to change your opinion. As I 
entertain the same opinion of you, I must suppose 
that you will not desire that we should meet upon 
very unequal terms, which must be the case were 
we to meet to-morrow. At present | unfortunately 
weigh four-and-twenty stone, and I guess that you 
do not exceed twelve. From this circumstance 
singly, I am doubly the mark that you are; but 
besides this, you are active, and I am unwieldy. I 
therefore propose to you, that from this day for- 
wards, we severally endeavour by all possible means, 
You to fatten, and I to waste, till we can meet at 
the medium of eighteen stone. _I will lose no time 
on iny part, being impatient to prove to you that I 
am not quite unworthy of the good opinion which 
you are pleased to express of, 

“str, Your very humble servant. 


‘P.S. I believe it may not be amiss for us to 
communicate to cach other from time to time, our 
gradations of increase and decrease, towards the de- 
sired medium, in which I presume, two or three 
pounds more or less on either side, ought not to be 
considered.’ 


This, among many other cases that I could men- 
tion, sufficiently proves, not only the expediency, 
but the necessity of restoring, revising, and per- 
haps adding to ‘the practice, rules and statutes of 
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single combat, as it flourished in the fifteenth and 
aixtcenth centuries. I grant that it would proba- 
bly make the common law useless; but little, tri- 
iling, and private, interests ought not to stand in the 
way of great, public, and national advantages. 
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Tue notion of birth, as it is commonly called and 
established by custom, is also the manifest result 
of the prejudices of the many, and of the designs 
of a few. It is the child of Pride and zal coupled 
together by that industrious pander Self-love. It 
is surely the strongest instance, and the weakest 
prop of bunian vanity. If it means any thing, it 
means a long lineal descent from a founder, whose 
industry or good fortune, whose merit, or perhaps 
whose guilt, has enabled his posterity to live use- 
less to society, and to transmit to theirs their pride 
and their patrimony. However, this extravagant 
notion, this chimerical advantage, the effect of 
blind chance, where prudence and option cannot 
even pretend to have the least share, is that fly 
which, by a kind of Egyptian superstition, custom 
all over Europe has deified, and at whose tawdry 
shrine good sense, good manners, and good nature 
are daily sacrificed. 

The vulgar distinction between people of birth 
and people of no birth will probably puzzle the 
critics and antiquarians of the thirtieth or fortieth 
centuries, when in their judicious and laborious re- 
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searches into the customs and manners of these 
present times, they shall have reason to suppose, 
that in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, the island of Great Britain was inhabited 
by two sorts of people, some born, but the much 
greater number unborn. The fact will appear so 
incredible, that it will certainly be believed; the 
only difficulty will be how to account for it; and 
that, as it commonly does, will engross the atten- 
tion of the learned. The case of Cadmus’s men, 
will doubtless be urged as a case in point, to prove 
the possibility of the thing ; and the truth of it will 
be contirmed by the records of the university of 
Oxford, where it will appear that an unborn per- 
son, called for that reason Terre Filius, annually 
entertained that university with an oration in the 
theatre. ° 

I therefore take with pleasure this opportunity 
of explaining and clearing up this difficulty to my 
remotest successors in the republic of letters, by 
giving them the true meaning of the several ex- 
pressions of great birth, noble birth, birth, and no 
birth at all. 

Great and illustrious birth is ascertained and 
authenticated by a pedigree carefully preserved in 
the family, which takes at least an-hour’s time to 
unroll, and, when unrolled, discloses twenty inter- 
marriages of valiant and puissant Geoffreys and 
Hildebrands, with as many chaste and pious 
Blaunches and Mauds, before the Conquest, not 
without here and there a dash of the Plantagenets, 
But if unfortunately the insolent worms should 
have devoured the pedigree as well as the persons 
of the illustrious family, that defect may be sup- 
plied by the authentic records of the herald’s 
office, that inestimable repository of good sense 
and useful knowledge. If this great birth is graced 
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with a peerage, so much the better; but if not, it 
is no great matter; for being so solid a good in it- 
self, it wants no borrowed advantages, and is un- 
questionably the most pleasing sentiment that a 
truly generous mind is capable of feeling. 

Noble birth implies only a peerage in the family. 
Ancestors are by no means necessary for this kind 
of birth ; the patent is the midwife of it, and the 
very first descent is noble. The family arms, how- 
ever modern, are dignified by the coronet and 
mantle; but the family livery is sometimes, for 
very good reasons, laid aside. 

Birth, singly, and without an epithet, extends, I 
cannot positively say how far, but negatively, it stops 
where useful arts and industry begin. Merchants, 
tradesmen, yeomen, farmers, and ploughmen, are 
not born, or at least, in so mean a way as not to 
deserve that name ; and it is perhaps for that rea- 
son that their mothers are said to be delivered, ra- 
ther than brought ta bed of them. But baronets, 
uate and esquires have the honour of being 

~ born, 

I must confess that before I got the key to this 
fashionable language, I was a good deal puzzled 
myself with the distinction between birth and no 
birth ; and having no othev guide than my own 
‘weak reason, I mistook the matter most grossly. 
I foolishly imagined that well-born, meant born 
with asound mind in a sound body; a healthy 
strong constitution, joined to a good heatt and a 
good understanding. But I never suspected that 
it could possibly mean the shrivelled tasteless fruit 
of an old genealogical tree. I communicated my 
doubts, and applied for information to my late wor- 
thy and curious friend, the celebrated Mrs. Ken- 
non, whose valuable collection of fossils and mine- 
rals, lately sold, sufficiently proves her skill and re- 
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searches in the most recondite parts of nature. 
She, with that frankness and humanity which were 
natural to her, assured me that it was all a vulgar 
error, in which however the nobility and gentry 
prided themselves: but that in truth she had never 
observed the children of the quality to be whole- 
somer and stronger than others, but rather the'con- 
trary; which difference she imputed to certain 
causes, which I shall not here specify. This na- 
tural, and, I dare say, to the best of her observa- 
tion, true, account, confirmed me in my former 
philosophical error. But still not thoroughly sa- 
tisfied with it, and thinking that there must be 
something more in what was so universally valued, 
I determined to get some further information, by 
addressing myself to a person of vast, immense, 
prodigious birth, and descended ataws regibus, 
with whom I have the honour of being acquainted. 
As he expatiates willingly upon that subject, it was 
very easy for me to set him a going upon it, inso- 
much, that upon some few doubts which I humbly 
suggested to him, he spoke to me in the following 
manner : 

‘I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you are not, for no- 
body is, ignorant of the antiquity of my family, 
which by authentic records I can trace up to king 
Alfred, some of whose blood runs at this moment: 
in my veins: and I will not conceal from you that 
I find ipfinite inward comfort and satisfaction in 
that reflection. Let people of no birth laugh as 
much as they please at these notions; but they 
are not imaginary ; they are real; they are solid ; 
and whoever is well born, is glad that he is so. A 
merchant, a tradesman, a yeoman, a farmer, and 
such sort of people, may perhaps have common 
honesty and vulgar virtues; but take my word for 
it. the more refined and gencrous scutiments of ho. 
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nour, courage, and magnanimity, can only flow in 
ancient and noble blood. What shall animate a 
tradesman or mean-born man to any great and he- 
roic virtues? Shall it be the examples of his an- 
cestors? He has none. Or shall it be that impure 
blood that rather stagnates than circulates in his 

_ veins? No; ancient birth and noble blood are the 
only true sources of great virtues. This truth ap- 
pearsevenamong brutes, who, we may observe, never 
degenerate, except in cases of mis-alliances with 
their inferiors. Are not the pedigrees of horses, 
cocks, dogs, &c. carefully preserved, as the never- 
failing proofs of their swiftness and courage ? I re- 
peat it again, birth is an inestimable advantage, 
not to be adequately understood but by those who 
have it.’ 

My friend was going on, and, to say the truth, 
growing dull, when I took the liberty of interrupt- 
ing him, by acknowledging that the cogency of his 
arguments, and the self-evidence of his facts, had 
entirely removed all my doubts, and convinced me 

, of the unspeakable advantages of illustrious birth ; 
-and unfortunately I added, that my own vanity 
was greatly flattered by it, in consequence of my 
being lineally descended from the first man. Upon 
this my friend looked grave, and seemed rather 
displeased ; whether from a suspicion that I was 
jesting, or upon an apprehension that I meant to 
‘out-descend him, I cannot determine ; for he con- 
tented himself with saying, ‘ That is nota neces- 
sary consequence, neither, Mr. Fitz-Adam, since 
I have read somewhere or other of pre-adamites, 
which opinion did not seem to,me an absurd one.’ 

Here I took my leave of him, and went home 
full of reflections upon the astonishing powers of 
self-love, that can extract comfort and pleasure 
from such groundless, absurd, and extravagant 
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prejudices. In all other respects my friend is nei- 
ther a fool nor a madman, and can talk very ra- 
tionally upon any rational subject. But such és 
the inconsistency both of the human mind and the 
human heart, that one must not form a general 
judgement of either, from one glaring error, o¢ one 
shining excellence. 
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Txoucu it is a general observation that the ac- 
tions of mankind commonly begin and end in self, 
ye to an impartial person, who reads over with 
attention the advertisements in our public papers, 
it will appear that there are instances of public 
. spiritedness in the present times that put to shame 
every record that can be produced in favour of 
times past: and though I am sorry to say that 
these instances are confined to one particular pro- 
fession of mé#t,> yet the benefits that accrue from 
them are general and universal. Not to keep my 
readers in suspense, the public-spirited gentlemen 
I mean, are the gentlemen of the faculty, or, as 
they more modestly call themselves, the practition- 
ers in physic.. The disinterested zeal with which 
these gentlemen devote their labours to the good 
of menkind, ought, I confess, to be celebrated b 
much abler pens than mine; and happy indeed ig 
it that they themselves seem to think so; and have 
therefore done that justice to their own merits, 
which their warmest advocates must have despaired 
of doing for them. 
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The most illustrious Doctor De Cortese, physi- 
cian of the most serene republic of Venice, has 
abandoned his native country and friends, and with 
the no less illustrious Doctor Toscano, his col- 
league, has generously taken up his residence in 
this metropolis, where diseases and death fly be- 
fore him. 

A‘physician of our own nation challenges the re- 
gard of his countrymen, by politely and elegantly 
setting forth in the daily papers, that ‘ As nothing 
is more repugnant to humanity than denying relief 
to a fellow-creature in misery, applause surely is 
most due to those, who, by long study and great 
application, have extracted a medicine from the 
vegetable and mineral creation, that infallibly 
cures, &c. 

The truly disinterested proprietor of the Old 
Tron Pear-tree Water and its Salts, condescenfls 
to do himself the justice to acknowledge his great 
benevolence to mankind, by prefacing his address 
to the public in the following words, ‘ That the 
unhappy may know where to apply for' relief, is 
the full end of this advertisement.’ “ 

The gentleman of much experieny @. in physic, 
who has discovered the celebrated ion or wash 
tlt makes every body beautiful, tells us, ¢ That 
for the conveniency of persons of distinction, and 
the general good of mankind, it is sold at Mr. 
Foy’s china-shop, opposite St. James’s palace.’ 

Who is there that can read, that does not look 
with admiration and astonishment on the disinte- 
rested benevolence of these truly great persons? 
But when. we consider a still greater instance of 
public spiritedness ; when we think of that justly 
celebrated great man and physician, the incompar- 
able Doctor Tayler; who, net satisfied with re- 
storing the invaluable blessing of sight to every ine 
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dividual of his blind countrymen, pays his charitable 
visits to every part of Europe, dealing light and 
comfort to all nations ; where shall we find words 
to express the ideas we are filled with? It is with 
great pleasure that.I embrace this opportunity of 
congratulating his holiness the Pope, and their 
eminences the Cardinals, on the arrival of that il- 
lustrious person at Rome, of which the Daily Ad- 
vertiser thus particularly informs us : 

‘Rome, December the 27th. The Chevalier 
Taylor, celebrated medicine-oculist to their Im- 
perial Majesties, to the kings of Great Britain, Po- 
Jand, Sweden, Denmark, and to all the sovereign 
princes in Europe, arrived a few weeks since in 
this capital from Muscovy, and the morning after 
his arrival was presented to his holiness. From the 
reputation he has acquired here by the success he 
had with the princesses of Ruspuly, Justinana, and 
with many other illustrious personages, together 
with a nuinber extraordinary of the subjects of this 
country, the Pope has not only been pleased to 
grant him three different audiences, but has de- 
clared him, by patent, medicine-oculist to his per- 
son and court: and, to give him yet a greater mark 
of his favour, has caused him to be made Chevalier 
of his court, to be received as a member of the Ro. 
man senate, and fellow of the Roman university. 
The patents of these dignities, together with all the 
others he has received from the courts and univer- 
sities abroad, are in the hands of his son in Lon- 
don. By a list it appears, that the Chevalier is now 
physician-oculist, by patent, to six crowned heads; 
to near twenty sovereign princes ; member of al- 
most all the universities, academies, and societies 
of the learned in Europe; that he is the author of 
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lished in Italian; and to complete all, he was re- 
ceived as a member of the university of Padua, by 
oder of the senate of Venice, with distinct appro- 
bation from the famous professor Morgagni: and 
this crowned by the dignities he has received from 
the court and senate of Rome. The Chevalier will 
direct his course through Italy, where he will end 
his tour through all Europe.’ 

Thave transcribed the whole of this advertise- 
ment, which possibly may not appear to be quite 
as accurately worded as if drawn up by the Doctor 
himself, because I am desirous of rescuing from a 
perishable newspaper the authentic records of the 
dignities and honours of the Chevalier Taylor. I, 
cannot conceal from my readers that I have one 
melanchol thought upon this occasion; it is, that 
as most of these high honours have been conferred 
upon the Chevalier by the Catholic princes, and 
particularly by his holiness the Pope, it is greatly 
to be feared that from a principle of gratitude, the 
Chevalier may possibly have made them a compli- 
ment of his protestant faith. If my &pprehensions 
of this event are groundless, how ought we to re- 
joice that such distinguished titles are bestowed, 
even by the enemies of our religion, upon one of 
our own countrymen ! 

Indeed, as the principal blessing of life is health, 
it is no wonder that princes and great men are go 
ready to reward with honours al! those who are the 
insurers of it: and it is with no small satisfaction 
that I see those eminent physicians, Doctor Rock, 
Doctor West, together with a long et vetera of 
doctors who content themselves with publishing 
their merits without their names, offering their se- 
veral specifics to the public, under a patent from 
the crown. . 

But it is the disinterested spirit of these sreat 
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persons, and not their honours, that I am at pre- 
sent celebrating ; and I take shame to myself, that 
as an author, and consequently a physician of the 
mind, I have been less careful in setting forth either 
the excellency of my labours, or in extending them, 
as I ought to have done, to all sorts of people. I 
had never considered till very lately, that the paper 
of The World, though it cost no more than two- 
pence, and is published but once a weck, yet when 
continued to a hundred thousand numbers, or per- 
haps to the end of time, for I have taken care that 
the secret of writing it shall not die with me, must 
be too heavy a tax on the generations of the poor. 
From a due consideration of this weighty affair, ani 
influenced thereto by the noble and disinterested 
spirit of my brethren the doctors, I have directed 
my good friend Mr. Dodsley to bind up in three 
neat pocket volumes the aggregate of these my la- 
bours, for the years one thousend seven hundred 
fifty-three, and one thousand seven hundred fifty- 
four ; and to distribute the said volumes among all 
the booksellers of this great metropolis, to be sold 
by them to-morrow and for ever at sosmall a price 
as three shillings a volume. And I have the plea- 
sure of declaring, with equal truth with the pro- 
prietor of the Old Iron Pear-tree Water and its 
Salts, that to relieve the unhappy is the full end of 
this publication. 

For the great utility of these incomparable vo- 
lumes, I might refer the reader to the praises [ 
have almost every where bestowed upon them in the 
volumes themselves, though, 1 conisss, not altoge- 
ther in so ample a manner as their merits required. 
I might also have presented him witha list of at- 
testations sent me under the hands and seals of 
most of the principal nobility of these kingdoms, 
setting forth their marvellous citects on their mo- 
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rals and understandings ; but as these attestations 
would have made.a much larger work than the vo- 
Jumes themselves, I thought it prudent to omit 
them. In fact, nothing need be said of these books, 
but that they are an easy, pleasant, and infallible 
cure for every disorder of the human mind. 

Thad written thus far, when I received a visit 
from a friend, who, upon my acquainting him with 
the public-spirited scheme which I have laid before 
my readers, shook his head, and told me, that an 
author of his acquaintance, had greatly out-done 
me in generosity; of which he could convince 
me in an hour's time. He then left me abruptly, 
without so much as waiting for an answer, and in 
less than the time promised, sent me the following 
advertisement, cut out of a newspaper. ‘This day 
was published Nurse Truelove’s new-year’s gift, or 
the book of books for children, adorned with cuts, 
and designed as a present for every little boy who 
would become a great man, and ride upon a fine 
horse; and to every little girl who would become 
a@ great woman, and ride in a lord mayor's gilt 
coach. Printed for the author, who has ordered 
these books to.be given gratis to all little good boys 
and girls, atthe bible and crown in St. Paul’s 
church-yard, they paying for the binding, which 
is only two-pence each book.’ 

I contess very freely that the generosity of this 
advertisement put me a little out of countenance : 
but as I pique myself upon nothing so much as my 
benevolence to mankind, I soon came to a resolu- 
tion not to be out-done by this public-spirited gen. 
tleman ; and I hereby give notice, that the above- 
mentioned three volumes of the World, together 
witha very elaborate index to each, all of which 
were, I confess, intended to be sold, will now be 
given gratis at every bookseller’s shop in town, to 
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all sorts of persons, they only paying nine shillings 
for the. binding. 
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Porsomam, thyrsumque tenent, et subligar Acct, suv. sat. vie 70, 


“TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 
“ sir, 


« am Jeft guardian to three young ladics, whose 
father was my intimate acquaintance at the time 
he made his addresses to their late mother: and I 
very well remember he could not obtain admittance 
till’he had first procured himself the ornament of a 
star and riband, and would never have gained the 
lady, but from the happy thought of adding another 
Jace to his liverics, As it appeared to me that his 
success was owing to these exteriors, I conccived 
no great opinion of the good sense of his lady; but 
as she made my friend a good wife, I reflected that 
she might justly be influenced by the riband, as it 
marked the consequence of her lover, and by the 
additional lace, as it seemed to bespeak his riches. 
It is, however, still a doubt with me, whether she 
ever felt a sincere passion for the man she marricd; 
and, what increases this doubt is, that I] could never 
discover in either of her daughters, any symptoms 
of what I can properly call love. The eldest, who 
reads romances, is continually professing a sincere 
disposition to requite, after a proper time, the pains 
of one who shal! enterprize, fight, starve, or catch 
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cold for her. The second would be happy with a 
scare-crow, who, with the dignity of a title, should 
discover what she calls a taste, in tricking out his 
person with embroidery, laces, jewels, and trinkets. 
The third would never desire to see the object of 
her passion ; provided she might receive reams of 
paper filled with flames, darts, arrows, and such 
missive weapons, which do most execution from a 
distance. Last week my three wards came into my 
room, desiring leave to go to the next masquerade, 
I gave a hasty consent, imagining there could be 
no danger for Iadies whom I knew to be safe on the 
side of loves but since I have recollected my 
thoughts, I am apprehensive that the eldest may 
be caught by some aventurier, with sounding lan- 
guage and a romantic habit; the second by a 
Turkish emperor, not worth ten chequins ; and the 
youngest by asmooth-tongued flattering poct, who, 
when he has pulled off his borrowed habit of a shep- 
herd, has perhaps no other to put on. 

“ You will fot be surprised, after this represen- 
tation, to hear me complain of the distress my pro- 
mise has brought upon me; but as I never break my 
word with them, I must for once trust them to 
their fate. But I cannot forbear entreating you, 
while the impression is strong in my mind, to 
write a paper on the dangerous consequences wich 
these fantastic diversions may bring upon young 
people, by giving a wild and extravagant turn to 
their imaginations. You will perhaps wonder to 
hear the effects which my rash consent has already 
produced. This morning I found the eldest of my 
young ladies dressed out, as she told me, in the cha- 
racter of Cyrus, in a suit of Persian armour of her 
own contrivance, The second, who is of a large 
size, and has contracted a remarkable unweildiness 
by the state she observes in never moving off her 
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couch, was at the same time under the hands of one 
of the dancers at the theatre, who was lacing her up 
in a habit made after that which she wears herself 
in one of her serious dayces. The youngest was 
a muse, and expressed great satisfaction in the neg- 
ligent flow of her robe, but complained that she had 
not settled her head. I could not help saying I was 
sorry I had contributed my part to the unsettling it. © 
This was very ill received; which indeed I might 
have foreseen, as well from the opposition which it 
implied to her diversion, as because the muse, of 
all things in the world, detests a pun. 

“This, Mr, Fitz-Adam, is a very ominous be- 
ginning of an affair, which I am afraid will have a 
worse end. If it be attended with any of the con- 
sequences which I apprehend, you shall hear fur- 
ther fram me; in the mean time, I hope to hear 
from you on this subject, and am, 

“ sir, 
* Your humble servant, 
“ PRUDENTIO.” 


As’ I have received no further intelligence from 
this correspondent, and as it is now near a month 
since his letter came to hand, I am apt to think that 
none of those dreadful consequences have hap- 
pened, which he so greatly apprehended, and that 
the three ladies escaped without any other accident 
than now and then a laugh at their affectation. 

I must confess I am one of those who think a 
masquerade an innocent amusement, and that people 
have long since left off going to it with any design 
either good or bad ; not that the vices objected to 
it are left off, but that they are carried on with less 
difficulty in other places, and without the suspicion 
that would attend them there. And I may venture 
to say. if people will keen from the dancers of the 
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gaming-table, they will run no ether hazard at the 
masquerade, than that of making themselves ridi- 
cwous. I will go still further, by protesting against 
the injustice of charging this diversion in particu- 
lar, with the mischiefs of play, or the affected follies 
mentioned in my correspondent’s letter, by sup- 
posing that the men game higher, or that the women 
dress more fantastically in the Haymarket than else- 
where. That it is an unprofitable amusement, and 
not worthy the anxiety and pains that are usually 
bestowed upon it, I very readily acknowledge, but 
have nothing further to say against it. 

And here I cannot help observing, for the in- 
formation of the declaimer against the present 
times, that our ancestors bestowed more t ought, 
and trouble on their elaborate fooleries of this kind, 
than theie posterity have done since; and that they 
were sometimes attended with more dangerous con- 
sequences. Witness the famous Balet des Ardens, 
where Charles the sixth of l'rance and several young 
gentlemen of his court, in order torepresentsavages, 
endeavoured to imitate hair by sticking flax upon 
their close jackets of canvas, which were besmeared 
for that purpose with pitch and other inflammable 
matter, and all excepting the king, chained them- 
selves together so fast, thata spark of fire froma flam- 
beau falling upon one of their dresses, burnt two of 
them to death before they could be separated, and 
scorched the others so that the greatest part of them 
died in a few days. 

Henry the Eighth was the first who brought 
these diversions into England ; and as they. were 
very amusing from their novelty, they were fre- 
quently exhibited in that reign with great success. 
It is perhaps to a building erected by shat monarch 
for an occasional masquerade, that the first idea of 
Ranelawh nance te hist. twill #&ate oT thidtiacx ha 
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denied, that the modern Ranelagh is rather an im- 
provement upon the old one; a description of which, 
together with the disaster that befell it, is thus par- 
ticularly set forth by the historian of those times. 

“ The king caused to be builded a banquet- 
ing-house, eight hundred feet in compass, like a 
theatre, after a goodly device, builded in such a. 
manner as, I think, was never seen. And in the 
midst of the same banqueting-house was set up @ 
great pillar of timber, made of eight great masts, 
bound together with iron bands for to hold them toge- 
ther, for it was a hundred and thirty-four feet in 
Tength, and cost six pounds thirteen shillings and 
four-pence, to set it upright. The banqueting-house 
was covered over with canvas, fastened with ropes 
and iron as fast as might be devised ; and within the 
the said house was painted the heavens, with stars, 
sun, moon, and clouds, with divers other things 
made above over men’s heads. And about the high 
pillar of timber that stood upright in the midst, 
was made stages of timber for organs and other in- 
struments to stand upon, and men to play on them. 
But in the morning of the same day, wherein the 
building was accomplished, the wind began to rise, 
and at night blew off the canvas, and all the ele- 
ments, with the stars, sun, moon, and clouds ; and 
all the king’s seats that were made with great 
riches, besides all other things, were ail dashed 
and lost.” 

Thus fell the first Ranelagh, though built, ac- 
cording to this historian, as strong as could be de- 
vised. The modern Ranelagh has proved itself to 
be a stronger building, having as yet been effected 
by no storms but those of the legislature; and, ifour 
magistrates had thought proper, we might still have 
challenged all Europe to show us the diversion of 
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there exhibited, either for the spaciousness of the 
room, the beauty of the ladies, the splendour of 
their jewels, or the elegance of their habits. That 
the choice of the latter may no longer be a torture 
to the invention, or occasion the same hurry, em- 
barrassment, and disappointment that I am told 

have happened on some late occasions, it may be 
Proper to take notice that my ingenious and accu- 
rate friend, Mr. Jefferys of St. Martin’s lane, is now 
engraving select representations of the most ap- 
proved modes of dress of all those nations who have 
discovered either taste or fancy in that science. 
And I hope that in this undertaking he will acquit 
himself as wel! to the polite world, as he has to the 
commercial, by the great care and pains he has be- 
stowed in ascertaining the geography of those parts 
of the globe with which this county is most parti- 
cularly connected, and which may sometimes fur- 
nish topics for conversation, to the full as entertain- 
ing as the most earnest preparations for a subscrip- 
tion masquerade. 


——— 
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In nova fert animus. — oviD. MET. i. 1. 


Tuene is perhaps no passion which more strongl 
marks the general character of mankind, which 
operates more forcibly, or actuates more univer~ 
sally, than the desire of novelty. Its effects appear 
conspicuous in proportion as every age or nation is 
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consequence of an extensive intercourse with other 
countries, and of- wealth, sceurity, and case, under” 
the lenity of a free government. : 

The Athenians, the most polished nation in all 
antiquity, and who enjoyed these advantages in the 
highest degree, were, if we may trust their own 
writers, as passionately fond of the something new . 
as my own countrymen can possibly be; nay, far 
exceeded them ; for however great may be the ex- 
pense to which we have pushed our invention of 
fresh objects for the public amusement, yet we must 
yield the superiority, no less in extravagance, than® 
we do in taste, to a people, who expended the 
treasure which was destined to clothe and feed an 
army, or to man a flect, on diversions and enter- 
tainments at home. It may surprise some of our 

“gayest moderns to inform them, that without ri- 
dottos, masquerades, and operas, the charge only 
of acting three tragedies of Sophocles amounted 
to the sum total of the supplies raised for the ser- 
vice of the republic in a general war. 

The passion for novelty, as it acts on different 
subjects, has very different consequences. When 
religion ov government are its objects, it is the 
source of most terrible evils. New men and new 
models have been the dread of the wisest politicians; 
and when things are tolerably well, to maintain them 
upon the old footing, has been generally thought 
the safest maxim for the happiness of the commu- 
hity. Too great a desire of novelty, either in the 
governed, or the governing, has often disturbed 
the peace of kingdoms. When it goes no further 
than to decide the dress of the person, or the or- 
naments of our equipage, all is safe; its highest 
degree of excess will then only afford a subject of 
ridicule, a smart cocked hat or embroidered sleeve, 
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neither endanger the church, nor embroil the state. 
The pursuit indeed of such kind of novelties may 

“rather occasion many advantages to the public ; 
while that vanity which is absurd in the particular, 
is uscful in the gencral. Novelty and fashion are 
the source and support of trade, by constantly sup- 

. plying matter for the employment of industry. By 

“inereasing the’ wants, they increase the connex- 
ions of mankind ; and so long as they do not, by 
too great an extravagance, defeat their own end, 
in disabling the rich from paying the reward of that 
industry to the poor, they answer excellent pur- 
poses to society. 

Not only the improvements of every invention 
for the convenience and case of life, but even of 
those which constitute its real ornament, are owing 
to this desire of novelty. Yet here, too, we may 
grow wanton ; and nature seems to have set us 
bounds, which we cannot pass without running into 
great absurdities. For the very principle which has 
contributed to the perfection of the finer arts, may 
become the cause of their degeneracy and corrup- 
tion. The search of the something new has step 
by step conducted mankind to the discovery of all 
that is truly beautiful in thost arts; and the same 
svarch—for the desire of novelty never stops— 
already begins’ to urge us beyond that point to 
which a just taste should always confine itself. 

Hence it is that musical composition ceases to be 
admired merely for touching the passions, and for 
changing the emotions of the heart from the soft 
to the strong, from the amorous to the fierce, or 
from the gay to the melancholy, and only seems 
to be then considered as highly excellent, when it 
impresses us with the idea of difficulty in the exe- 
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Images unnatural and unconnected, and a style 
quaint and embarrassed with its own pomp, but 
void of meaning and sentiment, will always be the 
consequence of endeavouring, in the same way, to 
introduce a new.taste into poetry. Hence it’ will 
become vehement without strength, and ornament- 
ed without beauty; and the native, warm, and soft - 
winning language of that amiable mistress, will cease 
to please her more judicious lovers by an affecta- 
tion of pleasing only in a new manner. 

Strange as it may appear that this should find’ 
admirers, yet it is not any more to be wondered at 
than the applause which is so fondly given to Chi- 
nese decorations, or to the barbarous productions 
of a Gothic genius, which seemsonce moretothrcat- 
en the ruin of that simplicity which distinguished 
the Greek and Roman arts as eternally superior to 
those of every other nation. : 

Few men are endued with a just taste; that is, 
with an aptitude to discover what is proper, fit, and 
right and consequently beautiful, in the several 
objects which offer themselves to their view. Though 
beauty in these external objects, like truth in those 
of the understanding, is self-evident and immutable, 
yet, like truth, it may be seen perversely, or not 
at all, because not considered. Now all men are 
equally struck with the novelty ofan appearance; 
but few, after this first emotion, call in their judge- 
ment to correct the decision of their eye, and to 
tell them whether the. pleasure they feel has an 
other cause than mere novelty. It is certain that 
a frequent review and comparing of the same ob-~ 
jects together would greatly improve an indifferent 
taste; and that hardly any one would be unable 
to determine, when once accustomed to such an 
attention, whether the proportions of architecture 
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taken from the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, or 
from the emperor of China’s palace at Pekin, pro- 
duced the most agreeable forms. 

‘The present vogue of Chinese and Gothic archi~ 
tecture has, besides its novelty, another cause of 
its good reception; which is, that there is no diffi- 

,culty in being merely whimsical. A spirit capable 
of entering into all the beauties of antique simpli- 
city, is the portion of minds used to reflection, and 
the result of a corrected judgement: but here all 
menare equal. A manner confined to no rules can- 
not fail of having the crowd of imitators in its par- 
ty, where novelty is the sole criterion of elegance. 
It is no objection, that the very end of all building is 
forgot ; that all reference to use and climate, all 
relation of one Peper to another, of the thing 
supporting to the thing supported, of the accessory 
to the principal, and of the parts to the whole, is 
often entirely subverted. 

The paintings, which, like the architecture, con- 
tinually revolt against the truth of things, as litle 
surely deserve the name of elegant. False lights, 
false shadows, false perspectiveand proportions, gay 
colours, without that gradation of tints, that mutual 
variety of enlightened and darkened objects, which 
relieve and give force to each other at, the sanie 
time that they give repose to the eye, in short every 
incoherent combination of forms in nature, without 
expression and without meaning, are the essentials 
of Chinese painting. 

As this Chinese and Gothic spirit has begun to 
deform some of the finest streets in this capital, 
whenever an academy shall be founded for the pro- 
moting the arts of sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture, some scheme should be thought of at the 
same time to discourage the encroachment of this 
nretended elevance: and an Anti-Chinese society 
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will be a much more important institution in the 
world of arts, than an Anti-Gallican in that of poli- 
ties. A correspondent of mine, I dare say, would 
be glad to be a member of it, if we may be allowed 
to judge of his sentiments from the following letter. 


‘MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

“Tam married to a lady of great fortune, of 
which, as I had little or none myself, she has re- 
served the sole disposition to her own management 
by the marriage-articles. She is passionately fond 
of novelty, and changes her dress and furniture as 
often almost as she does her temper. In shirt, 
every thing about her is a proof’ of her mutability. 
She las not more new head-dresses in a year than 
new words, which she is perpetually coming, be- 
cause she would pass for a wit. The unihtelligibility 
of her dialect occasions sometimes great confusion 
in the family : and her acquaintance no sooner be- 
gin to understand her, than she changes her phrase- 
ology, and they are puzzled again by a new mode 
of expression. She came home the other mornin 
from a visit, in raptures with lady Fiddlefaddle’s 
Chinese dressing-room ; since which we have had 
most terrible revolutions. Her grandfather, who 
left her every thing, was a man celebrated for his 
taste; but his fine collection of pictures by the 
best Italian masters, is now converted into Indian 
paintings ; and the beautiful vases, busts, and sta- 
tues, which he brought from Italy, are flung into 
the garret as lumber, to make room for great-bellied 
Chinese pagods, red dragons, and the representa- 
tion of the ugliest monsters that ever, or rather 
never existed. This extravagunice is not confined 
within doors, The garden is filled with whimsical 
buildings, at a prodigious expense ; with summer- 
houses without shade, and with temples that scem 
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to be dedicated to no other deities than the winds. 

If by reading your paper she should be persuaded 

to leave off every Chinese fashion, but that of pinch- 

ed tect and not stirring abroad, I should think my- 

self'a happy man, and very much, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
“ Your obliged humble servant.” 


ES 
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Vicinas urbes alit,— 
MOR. ARS, TOET. 66. 


InsTEAp of lamenting that it is my lot to live in 
an age when virtue, sense, conversation, all private 
and public affections, are totally swallowed up by 
the single predominant passion of gaming, I endea- 
vour to divert my concern by turning my attention 
to the manners of the times, where they happen to 
be more elegant, more natural, or more generally 
useful than those of preceding ages. I am particu- 
larly pleased with considering the progress which a 
just taste and real good sense have made in the 
modern mode of gardening. This science is at pre~ 
sent founded on such noble and liberal principles, 
that the very traveller now receives more advan- 
tages from the embellishments he rides by, than 
the visitor did formerly, when art and privacy were 
the only ideas annexed to a garden. 

The modern art of Jaying out ground, for so we 
must call it, till a new name be adopted to express 
so complicated an idea, has spread so widely, and 
its province is become so extensive, ‘as to take in 
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all the advantages of gardening and agriculture. 
Af we look back to antiquity, we shall find the gar- 
dens of Alcinous in Homer, and the paintings of 
. Tural scenery in Virgil, hardly to correspond with 
“the genius of the poets, or the beatitude they have 
placed in them.. The villas of Cicero and Pliny, 
which they have so affectionately described, do not 
raise our admiration. A favourable aspect, variety - 
of porticoes, and shades of plane trees, seem to be 
their greatest merit. Their successors in that happy 
climate have made their gardens repositories for 
statues, bas-relief, urns, and whatever is by them 
entitled virt? ; the disposition of which ornaments, 
together with some straight walks of ever-green 
oaks, and tricks in water, complete their system. 
In France the genius of Le Nautre would proba- 
bly have shown itself in more beautiful productions 
than the Thuilleries and Versailles, had it not been 
shackled by lines and regularity, and had not ele- 
gence and taste been over-laid by magnificence. 
This forced taste, aggravated by some Dutch 
acquisitions, for more than half a century, deform- 
ed the face of nature in this country, though several 
of our best writers had conceived nobler ideas, and 
prepared the way for those improvements which 
have since followed. Sir William Temple, in his 
gardens of Epicurus, expatiates with great pleasure 
on that at More-park in Hertfordshire ; yet after 
he has extolled it as the pattern of a perfect garden 
for use, beauty, and magnificence, he rises to no- 
bler images, and in a kind of prophetic spirit points 
out a higher style, free and unconfined. The pre- 
diction is verified upon the spot; and it seems to 
have been the peculiar destiny of that delightful 
place, to have passed through all the transforma. 
tions and modes of taste, having exercised the 
genius of the most eminent artists successively, and - 
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serving as a model of perfection in each kifd. The 
boundless imagination of Milton in the fourth book 
of Paradise Lost, struck out a plan of a garden, 
which I would propose for the entertainment and- 
instruction of my readers, as containing all the 


+ views, objects, and ambition of modern designing. 


It is the peculiar happiness of this age to see 
these just and noble ideas brought into practice, 
regularity banished, prospects opened, the country 
called in, nature rescued and imptoved, and art 
decently concealing herself under her own per- 
fections. 

1 enlarge upon this subject, because I would do’ 
justice to our nobility and men of fortune, who, by 
a seasonable employment of the poor, have made 
this, their private amusement, a national good. It 
is notorious, that in the season of the harvest, the 
scarcity of hands to gather in the fruits of the earth 
is so great, that few of our farmers can find men to 
do their work for three months, unless they can 
keep them in‘ employment the other nine. Here 
the new mode of gardening comes in greatly to the 
assistance of the labourer; and asit consists chiefly 
in the removal of earth, the whole cost goes directly 
to his support. 

It has been the constant cry of all politicians 
and writers on trade, that taxes should be laid on 
luxury. How happy is it that Juxury should take 
so large a share in the payment of that tax, which 
lies most heavy on the present times! I mean the 
poor’s rate. Our manufactures, it must be granted, 
are of the greatest national benefit; inasmuch as 
they maintain multitudes of families, which all the 
private fortunes in a country will be insufficient to 
support. But the fact is, that in the harvest sea- 
son there is always the greatest scarcity of hus- 
bandmen in those countries where manufactures 
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are most known to flourish ; and it is also a fact, 
that our manufactures afford no support to the hus- 
bandman in the other seasons: so that I know of 
nothing that can procure to him the necessaries ‘of” 
life ‘in the winter, but the *judicious allotment of 
that uncomfortable Season to the works above 
mentioned, which are now carrying on with vigour 
in almost every part of England. 

I must also do our men of taste the justice to ac- 
knowledge, that they have been the chief promoters 
even of our manufactures. One of the first em- 
bellishers of the gardens in the present mode, was 
the same nobleman, who established the looms for 
the carpets at Wilton. In the north, whole coun- 
tries have been civilized, industry encouraged, and 
variety of manufactures instituted by the magnifi- 
cent charity of the noble person, who, among the 
least of his perfections, must be allowed to be the 
best deed in Europe. And if ever this country 
should boast the establishment of the art of weaving 
tapestry, she will be beholden to the same Royal 
hand to which she owes, if I may name it after the 
exalted blessings of Liberty and Peace, the adorn- 
ing Windsor park. 

Whatever may have been reported, whether 
truly or falsely, of the Chinese gardens, it is cer- 
tain that we are the first of the Europeans who have 
founded this taste ; and we have been so fortunate 
in the genius of those who have had the direction 
of some of our finest Spots of ground, that we may 
now boast a success equal to that profusion of ex- 
pense which has been destined to promote the rapid 
progress of this happy enthusiasm, Our gardens 
are already the astonishment of foreigners, and, in 
Proportion as they accustom themselves to consi- 
der and understand them, will become their admi- 
ration. And as the good taste of our writers has 
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lately invited the literati from all parts of Europe 
to visit us, this other taste will greatly contribute 
to.make the growing fashion of travelling to Eng- 
land more general: and by this means we may 
hope to see part of those sums brought back again, 
which this country has been from year to year 80 
unprofitably drained of. 

But to set this science in the strongest light of a 
political benefit, let us consider what pains have 
been unsuccessfully taken for many years past by 
the best patriots of Spain, to introduce, not only 
manufactures, but even agriculture itself, among 
the starving inhabitants. These conceited Quix- 
otes, who please themselves with boasting that the 
sun is continually enlightening some part of their 
dominions, are so satisfied with this important re- 
flection, that they seem to desire no other advan- 
tage from his beams. Ustariz, their latest and best 
writer on commerce, has bestowed whole pages in 
describing the wretched condition of families, the 
mortality of weakly children, the present race use- 
less, the growing hope cut off, and all this because 
the inhabitants cannot be persuaded to use the most 
obvious means for their sustenance and preserva- 
tion, the tilling of the earth. Yet there is a way 
to induce even the proudest Spaniard to apply bim- 
self earnestly to the cultivation of his country: 
mean by the force of example. If the grandes 
would make it a fashion ; if they would talk as one 
may frequently hear the first men of this nation, of 
the various methods of improving land, and pique 
themselves upon their success in husbandry, the 
imitative pride of the yeoman might be usefully 
turhed into another channel. He would be am- 
bitious of having his fields a8 green as those of his 
neighbour ; he would then take his stately‘strides 
at the tail of his plough, and, as Addison says of 
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Virgil, ‘ throw about his dung with an air of ma- 
jesty.’ He would then find a nobler use for the 
breed of cattle than the romantic purpose of a bull- 
feast ; and his vanity, thus properly directed, would 
in a few years make his country the finest garden 
in the universe. 

If the noble duke who clothed the sands of 
Claremont with such exquisite verdure, had made 
the same glorions experiment in Spain, he would 
have brought no less riches, and much more hap- 
piness to that nation, than the conquests of Philip, 
or the discoveries of Columbus. . 
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Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alteg 
Deerut adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera possit. 
ovip, MET. i, 76. 


It has been hinted to me since the publication of 
my last week’s paper upon gardening, that while I 
am acknowledging the merit of the great in making 
that science useful to their poor neighbours and 
the public, I forget to make mention of those liberal 
geniuses, under whose immediate direction all 
these improvements are carried on, while their be- 
névolent patrons are employed in other services 
to their country in its capital. And as I am never 
backward in doing justice to men of merit, I have 
devoted this paper to the celebration of the ex- 


tensive and various talents, which the almost omni- 
Pane eehmtatoice 
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The good old English nobleman or country 
squire, whose delight was a garden, used to take 
from the tail of the plough a set of animals whom 
he considered as beings of the same order with 
those who drew it; and setting them to work by 
the garden line, was far from thinking what they 

. were to do could be of importance enough to re- 
quire his attention ; therefore leaving them to lean 
over their spades, and settle their several plans for 
poaching, wood-stealing, skittle-playing, and psalm- 
singing, he went and enjoyed himself with his dogs 
and horses. But since we have laid aside that plain 
and easy direction, ‘ Follow the straight line.’ and 
have in its stead substituted that exceeding diffi- 
cult one, ‘ Follow nature,’ the above-mentioned 
animals have never been trusted a moment to 
themselves, but have had a creature of a superior 
kind set over them, whose office is best explained 
by the scolloping-wheel in the machines for turn- 
ing, which is continually putting the others out of 
their course, and preventing them from making 
circles, or any other regular figures. 

This office is of late grown so respectable, that 
the true adept in it may justly be styled the high- 
priest af nature. But it is not nature alone that 
he studies; all arts are investigated by his com- 
prehensive genius. He must be well acquainted 
with optics, hydrostatics, mechanics, geometry, 
trigonometry, &c.; and since it has been thought 
necessary 10 embellish rural scenes with all the 
varieties of architecture, from single pillars and 
obelisks, to bridges, ruins, pavilions, and even 
castles and churches, it is not enough for our pro- 
fessor to be as knowing as Solomon in all the 
species of vegetables, from the cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop on the.wall; he must also rival that 
monarch in building, as well as his other talents. 
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A knowledge of optics enables him to turn every 
deceptio visis to advantage. Hydrostatics are most. 
immediately necessary, since ‘it is decreed that 
every place must have a piece of water; and as 
every piece of water must have a boat of a pecu- 
liar contrivance, mechanics come in to his assistance ; 
and he is carried over the glassy surface by snakes, 
birds, dolphins, dragons, or whatever else he pleases. 
The application of trigonometry is obvious ; and if 
your gardens continue to increase in extent, in the 
same proportion that they have done lately, geo- 
metry will be soon called in to measure a degree 
of the earth upon the great lawn. But such ex« 
tension of property cannot be acquired without a 
turn for the law, and a knowledge of all the variety 
of tenures, forfeitures, ejectments, and writs of ad 
quod damnum. Statuary and painting are sister 
arts; but our general lover has possessed them 
both, in spite of their consanguinity. And as for 
poetry, though he knows her to be the greatest 
jilt in the universe, he has made an attempt upon 
her under every tree that has a broad stem and a 
smooth bark. A knowledge of Latin is needful to 
judge of the effect of an inscription ; and Greek, 
Phoenician, Tuscan, and Persic, are ornaments to 
a ruin. 

Happy is the man of fortune who has such a 
director to influence and guide his taste, as the 
demon of Socrates is said to have continually ac- 
companied that philosopher to regulate his morals. 
Milton very humorously describes a man, who, 
without having the inward call, was desirous of 
being thought as religious as the rest of his neigh- 
bours of those times.‘ This man,’ says he, ‘ finds 
himself out some factor, to whose care and credit 
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makes the person of that man his religion. He 
entertains him, lodges him: his religion comes 
home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and sump- 
tuously laid asleep: rises, is saluted, and after 
being well breakfasted, his religion walks abroad 
and leaves his kind entertainer in the shop, trading 
all day without his religion.’ Just in this manner 
“docs the mere man of fashion in these times think 
it necessary to have a taste; but though he does’ 
not commonly carry his taste about him, he is sel- 
dom so imprudent as to take any steps in his garden 
without his taste. 
,, Iman age so liberal of new names, it seems ex- 
traordinary that these universal connoisseurs have 
~@s yet obtained no title of honour, or distinction. 
This may help me to crown their panegyric witha 
word on their modesty ; for to that alone must we 
attribute their having so long been without one ; 
especially us they might as easily have immorta- 
lized their own names, as any of the ancient sages, 
who called their profession after themselves, “the 
Pythagorean, Platonic, or Epicurean philosophy. 
Nor have they shown less modesty in their expec- 
tation of returns for their inestimable service, as 
will appear upon a comparison of their rewards 
with these of the ancient artists. 

Mandrocles, who built the famous bridge over 
the Bosphorus, at the command of Darius, was re- 
warded by that monarch with a crown, and ten times 
the cost of that expensive undertaking. Whereas 
a tenth of the expense is reckoned a good modern 
job ; and no artist in our memory has aspired to any 
higher honour than that of knighthood. The next 
great work we read of, was the canal of mount 
Athos ; for which it was impossible that the director 
should receive any other than an honorary reward, 
because he died as soon as it was finished. His 
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name was Artachzzus ; he was in stature the tallest 
of all the Persians, and his voice stronger than 
that of any other man; two very useful accem- 
plishments in an overseer and director of mul- 
titudes. Xerxes, truly sensible of his merit, 
buried him with great pomp and magnificence, 
employed his whole army in erecting a sumptuous 
monument to his memory, and, by direction of an 
oracle, honoured him as a hero with sacrifices and 
invocations, 

How different from this was the treatment of our 
countryman, Captain Perry! a genius whose re« 
membrance must make this nation both proud and 
ashamed, His performances are sufficient to give 
credit to the works above mentioned, which before 
appeared fabulous. But what was his reward for 
projecting the junction of the Don and the Volga? 
For creating an artificial tide, and floating or laying 
dry the largest vessels in a few hours? But rather 
let me ask, what was his reward for that national 
work at home, the stopping Daggenham-breach ? 
T am sorry to answer, that he was persecuted and 
suffered to starve, for the debts he had contracted 
in accomplishing an undertaking so essential to the 
commerce of this kingdom, and the existence of 
its metropolis. 

T hope our men of fortune will make more gene- 
rous returns to those who administer so essentially 
ta their pleasures: and I would have them distin- 
guish between those dull mechanical rogues, whose 
thoughts never wander beyond the sphere of gain, 
and the generous spirit who is warmed by his pro- 
fession, and who thinks himself paid by the ex- 
quisite scenery which his raptured imagination has 
produced. And when the baleful cypress shall 
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conspicuous part of his gardens, erect a temple to 
his memory, and inscribe it with propriety andtruth, 
Genio Loci. 
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Mosr people complain of fortune ; few of nature: 
and the kinder they may think the latter has been 
to them, the more they murmur at what they call 
the injustice of the former. 

Why have not I the riches, the rank, the power 
of such and such? is the common expostulation 
with fortune: but why have not I the merit, the 
talents, the wit, or the beauty of such and such 
others? is a reproach rarely or never made to nature. 

The truth is, that nature, seldom profuse, and 
seldom niggardly, has distributed her gifts more 
equally than she is generally supposed to have 
done. Education and situation make the great 
diiference. Culture improves, and occasions illicit 
natural talents. I make no doubt but that there 
are potentially, if I may use that pedantic word, 
many Bacons, Lockes, Newtons, Caesars, Crom wells, 
and Marlboroughs, at the plough-tail, behind coun- 
ters, and perhaps, even among the nobility ; but 
the soil must be cultivated, and the seasons fa- 
vourable, for the fruit to have all its spirit and 
flavour. 

It’ sometimes our common parent has been a little 
partial, and not kept the scales quite even; if oné 
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preponderates too much, we throw into the lighter 
a due counterpoise of vanity which never fails to 
set all right. Hence it happens that hardly any 
one man would, without reserve, and in every par- 
ticular, change with any other. 

Though all are thus satisfied with the dispensa- 
tions of nature, how few listen to her voice! How 
few follow her as a guide! In vain she points out 
to us the plain and direct way to truth; vanity, 
fancy, affectation, and fashion assume her shape, 
and wind us through fairy-ground to folly and 
error. 

These deviations from nature are often attended 
by serious consequences, and always by ridiculous 
ones; for there is nothing truer than the trite ob- 
servation, ‘that people are never ridiculous for 
being what they really are, but for affecting what 
they really are not.’ Affectation is the only source, 
and, at the same time, the only justifiable object 
of ridicule. No man whatsoever, be his preten- 
sions what they will, has a natural right to be ridi- 
culous; it is an acquired right, and not to be ac- 
quired without some industry: which perhaps is 
the reason why so many people are so jealous and 
tenacious of it. 

Even some people's vices are not their own, but 
affected and adopted, though at the same time un- 
enjoyed, in hopes of shining in those fashionable 
societies, where the reputation of certain vices 
gives lustre. In these cases, the execution is com- 
monly as awkward, as the design is absurd; and 
the ridicule equals the guilt. 

This calls to my mind a thing that really hap- 
pened not many years ago. A young fellow of some 
rank and fortune, just let loose from the university, 
resolved, in order to make 2 ficure inthe warld. tn 
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rake. By way of learning the rudiments of his in- 
tended profession, he frequented the theatres, where 
he was often drunk, and always noisy. Being one 
night at the representation of that most absurd 
play, The Libertine Destroyed, he was so charmed 
with the profligacy of the hero of the piece, that, 
to the edification of the audience, he swore many 
oaths that he would be the libertine destroyed. 
A discreet friend of his, who sat by him, kindly 
represented to him, that to be the libertine was a 
laudable design, which he greatly approved of ; but 
that to be the libertine destroyed, seemed to him an 
unnecessary part of his plan, gnd rather rash. He 
persisted, however, in his first resolution, and in- 
sisted upon being the libertine, and destroyed. 
Probably he was so; at least the presumption 1s in 
his favour. There are, I am persuaded, so many 
cases of this nature, that for my own part I would 
desire no greater step towards the reformation of 
manners for the next twenty years, than that peo- 
ple should have no vices but their own. 

The blockhead who affects wisdom because na- 
ture has given him dulness, becomes ridiculous only 
by his adopted character ; whereas he might have 
stagnated unobserved in his native mud, or perhaps 
have engrossed deeds, collected shells, and studied 
heraldry, or logic, with some success. 

The shining coxcombeaims at all, and decides 
finally upon every thing, because nature has given 
him pertness. The degree of parts and animal 
spirits, necessary to constitute that character, if 
properly applied, might have made him useful in 
many parts of life: buthis affectation and pre- 
sumption make him useless in most, and ridiculous 
in all, 

The septuagenary fine gentleman mightprobably, 
from his long experience and knowledge of the 

bos 
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world, be esteemed and respected in the several 
relations of domestic life, which at his age nature 
points out to him: but he witl most ridiculously 
spin out the rotten thread of his former gallantriés. 
He dresses, languishes, ogles, as he did at five-and- 
twenty ; and modestly intimates that he is not with- 
out a bonne fortune ; which bonne fortune at last 
appears to be the prostitute he had long kept, not 
to himself, whorn he marries and owns, because ‘ the 
poor girl was so fond of him, and so desirous to be 
made an honest woman.’ 

The sexagenary widow remembers that she was 
handsome, but forgets that it was thirty years ago, 
and thinks herself so, or at least very likeable, still, 
The pardonable affectations of her youth and beau- 
ty, unpardonably continue, increase even with her 

ears, and are doubly exerted, in hopes of conceal- 
ing the number. All the gaudy glittering parts of 
dress, which rather degraded than adorned her 
beauty in its bloom, now expose to the highest and 
justest ridicule her shrivelled or her overgrown car- 
case. She totters or sweats under the load of her 
jewels, embroideries, and brocades, which, like so 
many Egyptian hieroglyphics, serve only to au- 
thenticate the venerable antiquity of her august 
mummy. Her eyes dimly twinkle tenderness, or 
leer desire: their language, however inelegant, is 
intelligible; and the half-fay captain understands it. 
tle addresses his vows to her vanity, which assures 
her they are sincere. She pities him, and prefers 
him to credit, decency, and every social duty. He 
tenderly prefers her, though not without some hesi- 
tation, to a jail. 

Self-love, kept within due bounds is a natural 
and useful sentiment. It is, in truth, social love 
too, as Mr. Pope has very justly observed : it is the 
spring of many good actions, and of no ridicu- 
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lous ones. But sclf-flattery is only the ape or ca- 
ricatura of self-love, and resembles it no more than 
is absolutely necessary to heighten the ridicule. 
Like other flattery, it is the most profusely bestow- 
ed and greedily swallowed, where it is the least de- 
served. .I will conclude this subjeet with the sub- 
stance of a fable of the ingenious Monsicur de la 
Motte, which seems not inapplicable to it. 

Jupiter made a lottery in heaven, in which mor- 
tals, as well as gods, were allowed to have tickets. 
‘The prize was wisdom ; and Minerva got it. The 
mortals murmured, and accused the gods of foul 
play. Jupiter, to wipe off this aspersion, declared 
another lottery, for mortals singly and exclusively 
of the gods. The prize was folly. They got it, 
and shared it among themselves. All were satis- 
fied. The loss of wisdom was neither regretted 
nor remembered ; folly supplied its place, and those 
who had the largest share of it, thought themselves, 
the wisest. 
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Post mediam noctem—ciim somnia pera, 
HOR. SAT. i. 10. 33. 
“MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
« Amone the many visions related by your prede- 
cegsors and contemporaries, the writers of periodi- 
cal essays, 1 remember few but what have been in 
the oriental style and character. For my own part 
T am ucither Dervise nor Brachman, but a poet and 
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true Christian, though given now and then to bea 
little heathenish in my expressions; and as I ap- 
prehend that no one set of people will claim the 
sole property and privilege of dreaming to them- 
selves, since I am apt to nod as well as my betters, 
I beg that the¢ollowing dream may find a place in 
your paper. 

“Timagined myself to be walking on a road: it 
was wide and well beaten. An elderly gentleman, 
with whom I joined company, informed me it was 
the road to Parnassus, and very obligingly offered 
me his services. The first groupe of figures which 
attracted my attention were pale and thin with 
study. They were shaking ivory letters in a hat, 
and then throwing them on the ground. I supposed 
that they were performing some mystery of the 
Cabala; but on my nearer approach, learnt that 
they were the editors and commentators of the 
ancient poets; and that this was only a scheme of 
assisting conjecture. 

“ Being now startled with a great noise, I turned 
suddenly about, and perceived just behind mea set 
of Lyric poets, with one or two Dithyrambics, 
Their conversation was so little connected, and 
their motions so irregular, that 1 concluded them 
to be drunk; and, apprehensive of mischief in so 
furious a company, quickened my pace. 

“ The road now winded through the most beau- 
tiful fields, whose very bushes were all in bloom, 
and intermingled with shrubs, that afforded the 
most agreeable scents. The wild notes of the birds, 
joining with the tinkling of numerous rills that 
gushed from natural or artificial rocks, or with a 
deeper echo of some larger flood that fell at a dis- 
tance, made a concert that charmed me. A party 
were here entertaining themselves with the gaiety 
of the situation: they bad stepped out of the road 
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to gather flowers; and were so delighted with 
wandering about the meadows, that they seemed 
entirely to have forgot their journey. They ap- 
peared to have been educated in Italy; their hair 
was curled and powdered, their linen laced, and 
their habits so covered with fringe and embroidery, 
that it was almost impossible to discover any cloth. 
I was so much in raptures with their company, and 
with the beauties of this romantic scene, that I 
would have stopped there myself and proceeded no 
further; but my guide hinted to me that the place 
was enchanted, and pressed me to go forwards. 

1 could not help laughing to see next a great 
crowd of Bombastics: a set of fat, pursy fellows, 
so asthmatic, that they could hardly move, and yet 
were eternally straining and attempting to run 
races; as were several dwarfs in enormous jack- 
boots, to overtake two horsemen, who rode very 
swift at a distance, and were said to be Milton and 
Shakspeare, but tumbled at every four or five steps, 
to the great diversion of the spectators. 

“A troop of modern Latin poets had halted: 
and having lost their way, were inquiring it of a 
man who carried a phrase-book, and a Gradus ad 
Parnassum in his hand; and seemed always to be 
in a terrible uncertainty, when the authority of 
their guide either failed or deceived them. 

«« They were followed by some very genteel shep- 
herds, who wore red stockings and large shoulder- 
knots, fluttering to the breath of the zephyrs. 
Crooks, glittering with tinsel, were in their hands, 
and embroidered pouches dangling at their sides. 
‘They talked much about their flocks and Amaryllis ; 
but { saw neither the one nor the other ; and was 
surprised, as some of them pretended to music, to 
hear an air of the Italian opera played upon the 
bag-pipe. The gentleness of their aspect served 
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to render more formidable, by the contrast, the 
countenances of a company that now overtook me. 
It was a legion of critics. “They were very liberal 
of their censures upon every one that passed, és- 
ecially if he made a tolerable figure. Diction, 
armony, and taste were the general terms, which 
they threw out with great vehemence. ‘They frown- 
ed on me as I passed: my looks discovering my - 
fear, the alarm was given; and at the very first 
sound of their catcals, terrified to the last degree, 
I pulled my guide by the coat, and took to my 
heels. ; 

“We at last arrived at the foot of the mountain, 
There was an inconceivable crowd, who, not being 
admitted at the entrance, were endeavouring to 
crawl up the sides: but as the precipice was very 
steep, they continually tumbled back again. There 
was but one way of access, which was so extremely 
narrow, that it was almost impossible for two per- 
sons to go abreast, without one justling against the 
other. ‘The gates were opened and shut by three 
amiable virgins, Genius, Good Sense, and Good 
Education. They examined all that passed. Some 
few, however, pushed forward by a vast crowd of 
friends, forced their way in; but had generally the 
mortification of being brought back again, and 
turned out by the sentinels. 

“ By the interest of my guide we were permitted 
to visit what part of Parnassus we pleased; and 
having mounted the hill, we entered a large garden, 
and were soon lost in the paths of a very intricate 
grove. It was in some places so exceedingly dark, 
that we had great difficulty to find our way out. 
This Labyrinth of Allegory, as it was called, was 
held by the ancients in a kind of superstitious re- 
verence. The gloom of it was often so great, that 
we were ready to tumble at every step; but 
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wherever the shade was softened by a twilight 
sufficient for us just to discover our way, there was. 
something very delightful, as well as venerable, in 
the scene. ; 

“Ip other parts of the garden we saw beds of 
the most beautiful flowers, and a great number of 
bay-trees; but not a single fruit-tree. Among the 
‘shrubs, in many rivulets of different breadth and 
depth, ran the Heliconian stream. The lesser rills,. 
‘on account of the vast niultitude of people conti- 
nually dabbling in them, were very muddy ; but the 
fountain-head, though extremely deep, was as clear 
as crystal. The water had sometimes this peculiar 

uality, that whoever looked into it, saw his own 
face reflected with great beauty, though never so , 
deformed ; insomuch that several were known to— 
pine away there, in a violent affection for their own 
persons. At the end of the garden were several 
courts of judicature, where causes were then hear- 
ing. The lesser court, which was that of criticism, 
was prodigiously crowded: for, as we observed 
afterwards, all those who had lost their causes as 

ets defendant in the principal court, turned in 

hither, and became plaintiffs in their turn, on pre- 
tence of little trespasses. In the principal court, 
many actions were brought on the statute of maim- 
ing, chiefly by the ancients; and some celebrated 
moderns, against their editors and amenders, and 
for torts and wrongs against their interpreters and 
commentators. Not a few indictments were brought 
for petty larceny, and those chiefly by the Roman 
poets against the modern Latin ones. 

“ Not far from these was the stable, or ecurie of 
his poetic majesty. 1 wag greatly surprised to see 
more than one Pegasus. The grooms were just 
then going to water them, which gave me an op- 
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“*The first was the Epic Pegasus. It wasa very 
fine large horse, had been taught the manége, and 
moved with great stateliness, The Pindaric was 
the only one who had wings : his motions were irre- 
gular, sudden, and unequal. The Elegiac was a 
gelding, exceedingly delicate in its shape, and 
much gentler than any of the rest, particularly than - 
-another steed, which foamed and pulled with such 
violence, that it was with great difficulty the rider 
held him in. As I attempted to stroke him, he 
clapped his ears back, and struck out his heels with 
great vehemence, and made me cautious of putting 
myself in the way of the Satiric Pegasus for the 
future. The Epigrammatic was a little pert poney, 
which every six or seven paces kicked up, and ver 
much resembled the former, size only excepted, 
Besides these, there were several others, which did 
not properly belong to Apollo’s stud, and which 
were employed in many useful, but laborious 
offices, as subservient to the rest. 

‘Tt was impossible to pass by the stables with- 
out making some inquiry after the original Pegasus, 
so much celebrated, and the sire from whom all the 
last-mentioned drew their pedigree. A sour-look- 
ing fellow of a critic, whose province it was to 
curry him, informed me with great expressions of 
sorrow, ‘ That the old horse was really quite worn 
out; having been rode through all sorts of roads, 
on all sorts of errands: for that there was scarce a 
pedant living or dead, or even a boy who had been 
five years at school, but had been upon him, either 
with ‘eave or without: that he had long ago lost 
his shoes, broke his knees, and slipped his shoulder ; 
and that therefore Apollo, in pity to the poor beast, 
and to prevent such barbarity for the future, had 
ordered an edict to be fixed on the door of the 
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should for the future ride or drive him, without first 
producing his proper licence and qualification.’ .-. 

% At length we arrived at the highest part of the 
mountain, where the Temple was situated. It was 
a large building of marble, of one colour, and built 
all in the same order. The statues’ and bas-reliefs 
.which adorned it represented some well known part 
of poetic history. The whole appeared at once 
solid and elegant, without that profusion of decora- 
tions, which fixes the eye to parts. The inside of 
the hall was painted with several subjects taken out 
of the Ilad, the Zneid; and Paradise Lost. Those 
of the Iliad, had the passions and manners strongly 
characterized, with great simplicity of colouring, 
by the hand of Raphacl. The beautiful tints and 
sottness of the Venetian school corresponded with 
the genius of Virgil. The Paradise Lost, as par- 
taking of the fine colouring of the one, and of the 
force of the other, with something more expressive 
in the language and images, greatly resembled the 
style of Rubens; while some of its more horrid 
scenes of embattled or tortured demons, recalled to 
my mind the wild imagination and fierce spirit of a 
Michael Angelo. : 

« At the upper end of the hall, Apollo was seated 
on a most magnificent throne of folios richly gilt, 
and was surrounded by a great number of poets 
both ancient and modern, Before him flamed an 
altar, which a priestess of a verysleepy countenance 
continually supplied with the fuel of such produc- 
tions, as are the daily sacrifice which dullness is con- 
stantly offering to the president of literature. * 

‘“ Being now at leisure to consider the place more 
attentively, I saw inscribed on several pillars, names 
of great repute in both the past and present age. 
Some indeed of the latter, though but lately en- 
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elder date, increased in clearness the longer they 
stood ; and by being more attentively viewed, aug- 
mented their force, as the former became fainter. 
A particular part of the temple was assigned for 
the inscriptions of those persons, who adding to 
their exalted rank in life, a merit which might have 
distinguished them without the advantages of birth,, 
claim a double right to have thcir names preserved 

, to futurity, among the monuments of so august an 
edifice. 

« At the view of so many objects, capable of in- 
spiring the most insensible with emulation, I found 
myself touched with an ambition which little be- 
came me, and could not help inquiring what method 
I should pursue to attain such an honour. But 
while I was deeply meditating upon the project, 

~ and vain enough to hope sharing to myself some 
little obscure corner in the temple, a sudden noise 
awaked me, and I found every thing to have been 
merely the effect of my imagination.” 


. 
—————— TS 
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“ TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


“sR, 


« ¥ am one of that numerous tribe of men, who, as 
you lately observed, live the Lord knows how. I 
have not the honour to be known to you even in 
person, for I seldom go abroa: ut You seem by 
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therefore I take the liberty to put myself under 
your protection. . 

‘ I am the son of an honest tradesman in Cheap- 
side, and was born in a house that has descended 
in the family, from father to son, through several 
generations. I had my education at a grammar- 
school in London, not far from the street where my 

“father lived, and where he used frequently to call 
as he passed by, to remind my master that he hoped 
I should soon go into Greek. I verily believe the 
good man persuaded himself, that whenever this 
happened, it would give him a figure in the eyes of 

. the evening club. 

“ When I was about sixteen years old, my father 
observed to me one day, as I was sitting with him 
in the little back shop, that it was now high time 
for me to determine what scheme of life to pursue; 
and though I knew that my grandfather a little be- 
fore his death, had expressed his desire of having 
me settled in the old trade, where he said I should 
be,sure of good will, yet 1 answered my father, 
without hesitation, that-since he gave me Ieave to 
choose for myself, 1 was inclined to study physic. 
My father, who was in raptures at hearing me make 
choice of a learned profession, went that very day, 
and talked over the matter with an old friend of 
his at Gresham-College ; and the result of their 
conference was, that I should be sent to study un- 
der the celebrated doctor Herman Boerhaave. I 
was equipped very decently upon the occasion, and 
in a very few days arrived safely at Leyden, where 
I spent my time in reading the best books an the 
subject, and in a constant attendance on my mas- 
ter’s lectures, who expressed himself so pleased 
with my indefatigable application, as to tell me at 
parting, that I should be an honour to the profes- 
gion. But I am sorrv to tel] von. Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
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that, notwithstanding this great man’s remarkable 
sagacity, he knew nothing of destiny ; for since my 
return to England, I have lived seven years in Lon- 
don, undistinguished, in a narrow court, without 
"any opportunity of doing either good or hurt in my 
calling. And what most mortifies me is to see two 
or three of my fellow-students, who were esteemed _ 
very dull fellows at the doctor’s, lolling at their ease 
in warm chariots upon springs, while I am doomed 
to walk humbly through the dirt, in a thread-bare 
coat and darned stockings, a decayed tye-periwig, 
8 brass-hilted sword by my side, and a hat, entirely 
void of shape and colour under my arm; which I 
assure you I do not carry there for ornament, nor 
for fear of damaging my wig, but to point out to 
those who pass by, that Tam a physician. You may 
wonder perhaps at hearing nothing of my father; 
but alas! the good man had the misfortune to die 
insolvent soon after my return, and I had no friend 
to apply to for assistance. . 
“ One day as I walked through a narrow passage 
near St. Martin’s-lave, [-saw a crowd of people 
gathered together, and in the midst of them, a large 
fat woman upon the ground, in a fit. I soon brought 
her to herself; and as I was conducting her home, 
she kindly asked me to dine with her. I found, 
upon entering her door, that she kept a chop-house; 
and as I was going away after a hearty meal, she 
gave me a gencral invitation, in return for the good 
office I had done her, to step in and taste her mut- 
ton, whenever I came that way. I was by no means 
backward to accept the offer, and took frequent 
Opportunities of visiting my patient. But alas! 
those days of plenty were sovn over ; for it happen- 
ed unfortunately, not long after, that her favourite 
daughter died under my care, at 2 time when I as- 
Bano tha amathue Ghat whe eb talkie Kok all ddd, 
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‘The manner in which she accosted me upon this 
occasion, made it clear that I must once more.re- 
turn to a course of fasting. . 

As I was musing one morning, in a most dis- 
consolate mood, with my leg in my landlady’s lap, 
while she darned one of my stockings, it came into 
my head to collect from various books, together 

. with my own experience and observations, plain and 
wholesome rules on the subject of diet; and then 
publish them ina neat pocket volume; for I was 
always well inclined to do good to the world, how- 
ever ungratefully it used me. I doubt Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, you will hardly forbear smiling, to hear a 
man, who was almost starved, talk gravely of com- 
piling observations on diet. The moment I had 
finished my volume I ran with it to an eminent 
bookseller, near the mansion-house ; he was just set 
down to dinner; but upon hearing that there was a 
gentleman in the shop, with a large bundle of pa- 

ers in his coat-pocket, he courteously invited me 
into the parlour, and desired me to do as he did. 
As soon as the cloth was taken away, I produced 
my manuscript, ahd the bookseller put on bis spec- 
tacles ; but to myno small mortification, after glan- 
cing his eye over the title-page he looked sted- 
fastly upon me for near a minute, in a kind of 
amazement which I could not acount for, and then 
broke out in the following manner—‘ My dear sir! 
you are come to the very worst place in the world 
for the sale of such a performance as this. Why, 
you might as soon expect the court of aldermeu’s 
permission to dedicate to them the life of Lewis 
Cowaro, as to think of preaching upon the subject 
of Ican and sallow abstinence between the Royal 
Exchange anfl Temple-Bar.’ He added, indeed, 
in a milder tone, that he was acquainted with an 
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honest man of the trade, who lived near Soho, and 
who would probably venture to print for me upon 
reasonable terms; and that if I pleased he would 
recommend me to him by aletter ; which, through 
the violent agitation of, my spirits, I refused. 

“ T walked back to my lodgings with a very heavy 
heart ; and with the most gloomy prospect before 
my eyes, put my favourite work into a hat box, 
which stands upon the head of my bed, and there it 
has remained ever since. 

“ Now the favour I have to beg of you, worthy 
Sir, is, to recommend to the world, in one of your 
papers, such proposals as I will bring to you next 
Sunday morning, or any dark evening this week, 
for publishing by subscription the result of my la- 
borious inquiries, that [ may be able to procure a 
decent maintenance. If I should fail in this at- 
tempt, my affairs are at so low an ebb, that I must 
submit for the safety of my person, to the confine- 
ment of the Fleet, or pass the rest of my days, 
perhaps, under the same roof with the unfortunate 
Theodore, whose kingdom, I doubt, is not of this 
world. : 

“ In the mean time, you will oblige me by pub- 
lishing this account, that others may take warning 
by my sad example ; that the idle vanity of fathers 
when they read this story, may be restrained within 
proper bounds; and young men not venture to en- 
gage in a learned profession without the assistance 
of a private fortune, or the interest of great friends, 
Believe me, Mr. Fitz-Adam, it is mach more to the 
purpose of a physician to have the countenance of 
a mar? or woman of quality, than the sagacity even 
of a Bocrhaave; for let him have what share of 
learning he pleases, if he has nothin§ better to re- 
commend him to public favour, he must be con- 
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tent to hunger and thirst in a garret up four pair 
of stairs. 
“Tam, sir, 
“with all possible respect, 
“ the unfortunate 
“«T, M.” 
“ Black-boy-alley, April 28.” 
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— Dapibus sugremi 


Grata testudo Jovis— MOR. CAR, i, 32, 15. 


Tr there be truth in the common maxim, ¢ That 
he deserves best of his country, who can make 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore,’ how truly commendable must it be, since it is 
so great a merit to provide for the beasts of the 
ficld, to add to the sustenance of man! and what 
praises are due to the inventor of a new dish! By 
a new dish, I do not mean the confounding, hashing, 
and disguising of an old one; I cannot give that 
name to the French method of transposing the bo- 
dies of animals ; serving up flesh in skins of fish, or 
the essence of either in a jelly; nor yet to the En- 
glish way of macerating substances, and reducing 
all things to one uniform consistency and taste, 
which a.good housewife calls potting: for I am of 
opinion, that Louis the Fourtcenth would not have 
given the reward he promised for the invention of 
a sixth order of architecture, to the manwho should 
have jumbled togeticr the other five. 
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My meaning is, that as through neglect or ca- 
price we have lost some eatables which our an- 
cestors held in high esteem, as the heron, the bit- 
tern, the crane, and I may add, the swan, it should 
seem requisite, in the ordinary revolution of things, 
to replace what has been laid aside, by the intro- 
duction of some eatable which was not known to 
our predecessors. But though invention may claim - 
the first praise, great honour is due to the restorer 
of lost arts: wherefore, if the earth docs not really 
furnish a sufficient variety of untasted animals, T 
could wish that gentlemen of leisure and easy for- 
tunes would apply themselves to recover the se- 
cret of fattening and preparing for the table such 
creatures, as from disuse we do not at present 
know how to treat: and I should think it would 
be a noble employment for the lovers of antiquity, 
to study to restore those infallible sources of lux- 
ury, the salt-water stews of the Romans, 

Of all the improvements in the modern kitchen, 
there are none can bear a comparison with the in- 
troduction of turtle. We are indebted for this 
delicacy, as well as for several others, to the ge- 
nerous spirit and benevolent zeal of the West- 
Indians. The profusion of luxury with which the 
Creolian in England covers his board, is intended 
only as a foil to the more exquisite dainties of 
America. His pride is to triumph in your neglect 
of the former, while he labours to serve you from 
the vast shell, which smokes under his face, and 
occasions him a toil almost as intolerable, as that of 
his slaves in his plantations. But he would die in 
the service rather than sce his guests, for want of 
a regular supply, eat a morsel of any food which 
had not crossed the Atlantic ocean. 

Though it was never my fortune to be regaled 
with the true Crcolian politeness, and though I 
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cannot compliment my countrymen on their en- 
deavours to imitate it, I shall here give my readers 
a most faithful account of the only turtle feast I 
ever had the honour to be present at. 
Towards the latter end of last summer, I called 
“ upon a friend in the city, who, though no West- 
Indian, is a great importer of turtle for his own 
“eating. Upon my entrance at the great gates, my 
eyes were caught with the shells of that animal, 
which were disposed in great order along the walls; 
and I stopped so long in astonishment at their size 
and number, that I did not perceive my friend’s ap: 
proach, who had traversed the court to receive 
me. However, I could find he was not displeased 
to sce my attention so deeply engaged upon the 
trophies of his luxury. ‘Come,’ says he, ‘if you 
love turtle, I'll show you a sight ;’ and, bidding m« 
follow him, he opened a door, and discovered six 
turtles swimming about in a vast cistern, rounc 
which there hung twelve large legs of mutton 
which he told me were just two days provision fo 
the turtles; for that each of them consumed a le; 
of mutton every day. He then carried me int 
the house, and showing me some blankets of a par 
ticular sort, ‘ These,’ says he, ‘are what the tur 
tle lie in o’nights: they are particularly adapted t¢ 
this use; I have established a manufacture of then 
in the West-Indics. But since you are curious it 
these matters,’ continued he, ‘TN show you som 
more of my inventions.’ Immediately he unlockec 
a drawer, and produced as many fine saws, chisels 
and instruments of different contrivances, as,woulc 
have made a figure in the apparatus of an ana 
tomist. One was destined to start a rib; anothe 
to scrape the callipash; the third to disjoint th 
vertebre of the back-bonce ; with many others, fo 
purposes which I could not remember. The nex 
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scene of wonder was the kitchen, in which was an 
oven, that had been rebuilt with a mouth of a 
most uncommon capacity, on purpose for the re- 
ception of an enormous turtle, which was to be 
drest that very day, and which my. friend insisted 
I should stay to partake of. I would gladly have 
been excused; but he would not be denied ; pro- | 
posing a particular pleasure in entertaining a new 
beginner, and assuring me, that if I should not 
happen to like it, I need not fear the finding some- 
thing to make out a dinner; for that his wife, 
though she knew it would give him the greatest 
pleasure in the world, could never be prevailed on 
to taste a single morsel of turtle. He then carricd 
me to the fish, which was to be the feast of the day, 
and bid me observe, that though it had been cut 
in two full twenty hours, it was still alive. This 
was indecd a melancholy truth ; for I could plain! 
obserye a tremulous motion almost continually agi- 
tating it, with, now and then, more distinguish- 
able throbbings. While I was examining these faint 
indications of sensibility, a jolly negro wench, ob- 
serving me, came up with a handful of salt, which 
she sprinkled all over the creature. This instantly 
poe such violent convulsions, that I was no 
onger able to look upon a scene of so much hor- 
ror, and ran shuddering out of the kitchen. My 
friend endeavoured to satisfy me, by saying that 
the head and heart had been’ cut in pieces twenty 
hours before; and that the whole was that instant, 
to be plunged in boiling water: but it required 
some yeflection, and more, or perhaps less philo- 
sophy than Lam master of, to reconcile such ap- 
pearances to human feelings. 1 endeavoured to 
turn the discourse, by asking what news? He an- 
piverad: “* Thre te 4 Hak orertacul fea da Wide. 
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rious; and after a suspense, which gave room, for 
melancholy apprehensions, lamented that they had 
been very unfortunate the last voyage, and lost the 
greatest part of their cargo of turtles. He pro- 
ceeded to inform me of the various methods which 
had been tried for bringing over this animal in a 
healthy state; for that the common way had been 
found tv waste the fat, which was the most esti-+ 
mable part; and he spoke with great concern of the 
miscarriage of a vessel, framed like a well-boat, 
which had dashed-them againgt each other, and 
killed them. He then entered upon an explanation 
of a project of his own, which being out of my 
way, and much above my comprehension, took up 
the greatest part of the morning. Upon hearin; 
the clock strike, he rung his bell and asked if his 
turtle-clothes were aired. While I was meditating 
on this new term, and, I confess, unable to divine 
what it could mean, the servant brought in a coat 
and waistcoat, which'my friend slipt on, and fold- 
ing them round his body like a night-gown, de- 
clared, that though they then hung so loose about 
him, by that time he had spoke with the turtle, he 
should stretch them as tight as a drum. 

Upon the first rap at the door, there entered a 
whole shoal of guests: for the turtle-eater is a gre~ 
garious, I had almost said, a sociable animal: and 
I thought it remarkable, that in so large a number, 
there should not be one who was a whole minute 
later than the time; nay, the very cook was punc- 
tual; and the lady of the house appeared, on this 
extraordinary day, the moment the dinner was 
served upon the table. Upon her first entrance, 
she ordered the shell tobe removed from the upper 
end of the table, declaring she could not bear the 
smell or sight of it so near her. It was immediately 
changed for a couple of boiled chickens, to the 

7 . 
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great regret of all who sat in her neighbourhood, 
who followed it with their eyes, inwardly lamenting 
that they should never taste one of the good bits. 
In vain did they send their plates and solicit their 
share ; the plundercrs, who were now in possession 
of both the shclls, were sensible to no call but that 
of their own appetites, and till they had satisfied. 
them, there was not one that would listen to any 
thing clse. The eagerness, however, and despatch 
of their rapacity having soon shrunk the choice 
pieces, they vouchsafed to help their friends to the 
coarser parts, as thereby they cleared their way 
for the search after other delicacies; boasting aloud 
all the while, that they had not sent one good bit 
to the other end of the table. 

When the meat was all made away with, and no- 
thing remained but what adhered to the shell, our 
landlord, who, during the whole time, had taken 
care of nobody but himsclf, began to exercise his 
various instruments; and amidst his efforts to pro- 
cure himself more, broke out in the praise of the su- 
perior flavour of the spinal marrow, which he was 
then helping himself to, and for the goodness of 
which the company had his word. ’ 

The guests having now drank up all the gravy, 
and scraped the shells quite clean, the cloth was 
taken away, and the wine brought upon the table. 
But this change produced nothing new in the con- 
versation. No hunters were ever more loud in the 
posthumous fame of the hero of their sport, than 
our epicures in memory of the turtle. To give 
someiittle variety to the discourse, I asked if they 
had never tried any other creature which might 
possibly resemble this excellent food; and pro- 
posed the experiment of an alligator, whose scales 
seemed to be intended by nature for the produc- 
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by a gentleman, who told me, that upon trial of 
the alligator, there had been found so strong a 
perfume in his flesh, that the stomach nauseated, 
and could not bear it; and that this was owing to 
a ball of musk, which is always discovered in the 
head of that animal, I had, however, the satisfac- 
stion to perceive that my question did me no dis- 
credit with the company; and before it broke up, 
T had no less than twelve invitations to turtle fog 
the ensuing summer. Besides the honour hercin 
designed me, I consider these invitations as having 
more real value than so many shares in any of the 
bubbles of the famous South-sea year; and I make 
no doubt but that, by the time they become dua, 
they will be marketable in Change-alley. For as the 
gentlemen at White’s have borrowed from thence 
the method of transferring the surplus dinners 
which they win at play, it is probable they will, in 
their turn, furnish a hint to the alley, where it wilk 
soon be as common to transfer shares in turtle, as 
in any other kind of stock. * 
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My correspondent of to-day will, I hope, forgive 
me, for so long delaying the publication of bis let- 
ter. All I can say to this gentleman, and to those 
whose letters have lain by me almost an equal | 
length of time, is, that no partiality to any per- 
formance of my own, has occasioned any such 
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“TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. é 
“ str, . 

“ My highest ambition is to appear in the cause 
of the fair sex ; nor would any thing flatter my va- 
nity so much, as the honour of standing, in. this 
degenerate age, the single champion of those whom, 
all mankind are bound to defend. No time seems 
more proper for this kind of gallantry, than the 
present; now, when the graver sort of men are 
continually throwing out sarcastic hints, at least, 
if not open invectives, against their lovely country- 
women ; and the younger and more sprightly are, 
from I know not what cause, less forward than ever 
in their defence. Though my abilities are by no 
means equal to my inclinations for their services, 
give me leave to offer to you and your polite read- 
ers, a few thoughts on this interesting subject. 

The malice of wits has, from time immemorial, 
attacked these injured beauties with the charge 
of levity and inconstancy ; a charge, applicable in- 
deed to the frailty of human nature in general, but 
by no. means to be admitted to the particular pre- 
judice of the most amiable part of the species. 

. History and expericnce inform us, that every dif- 
ferent country produces a different race of people: 
the disposition of the inhabitants, as well as the 
complexion, receives a colour from the clime in 
which they are born. Yet the same sentiments do 
‘not always spring from the same soil. Some strong 
particularity of genius distinguishes every zra ofa 
natiom; From hence arises what, in the language 
of the polite world, we call fashion 3 as variable 
with regard to principles as dress. It would be, 

“an these days, as uncommon and ridiculous, to 
profess the maxims of an old Englishman, as to 
Pe Fae ee end See Rey i eS og > oe ah aa a 
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game vicissitude of character takes place among 
the ladies ; their conduct, however, has been ‘still 
consistent and irreproachable ; for they have always 
acted up'to the dictates of fashion. 

“The matrons of ancient Rome, though as re- 
markable for public spirit as those of Great Britain, 

, vere by no means so fond of public diversions. It 
appears from a hint which Horace has left us, that 
they were with difficulty prevailed on even to dance 
upon holidays. In this, we may observe they 
widely differed from those Sabine dames, from whom 
they derived their boasted extraction: for ‘so 
strongly did they think themselves bound by the 
restrictions of fashion, that they refused to imitate 
their illustrious ancestors, in that very circum 
stance, to which their empire owed its original. 

“ We need not look back so far into antiquity 
for instances of this kind; our own times may bet- 
ter supply us. Cruelty, if we may believe the 
Jovers of the last century, was the reigning passion 
of those tyrants, to whom they devoted their 
hearts, their labours, and their understandings. 
No man, I presume, will cast such an imputation 
on the present race of beauties: their influence is 
more benign, their glory is of a more exalted na- 
ture: mercy is their characteristic. It would bea 
piece of impudence to assert, that they do not in 
every respect excel their relentless great grand- 
mothers. Beauty, Mr. Fitz-Adam, is the peculiar 
perfection of our fair contemporaries. To what, 
then, but the amiable compassion of these gentle 
creatures, can be ascribed a kind of miacle, a 
seeming change in the constitution of nature? Till 
poetry and romance are forgotten, the miseries of 
love will be remembered. Authors of the highest 
reputation have not scrupled to assure ys, that the 
“ ping pan ae Fy pnat 
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eat and drink ; nay, that they sometimes proceeded 
so far as to hang or drown themselves, for the sake 
of the cruel nymphs they adored. Whence comes 
it then, that in an age, to which suicide is not un- 
known, no instances are to be met with of this 
disinterested conduct? In the space of many years, 
I do not remember above one, and that one occa- 
sioned by the lady’s tenderness, not of heart, but 
of conscience. Matter of fact, therefore, proves 
the truth of my assertion; our goddesses have laid 
aside the bloody disposition of pagan idols; inso- 
much, that scarce any man living has seen a lover’s 
bier covered with cypress, or, indeed, with so much 
as a willow garland. : 

“It were ingratitude not to acknowledge, to 
whom we are indebted for so great a blessing. The 
celebrated inventors of modern romance, together 
with the judicious writers of the stage, have the 
honour of being the deliverers of their countrymen. 
So ardently have they pleaded the public cause, 
that the ladies are at last content to throw up the 
reins, to accept unmeaning flattery, instead of ten- 
der sighs, and admit innocent freedom in the place 
of distant adoration. They have learnt to indulge 
their admirers with frequent opportunities of gazing 
on their charms, and are grown too generous to 
conceal from them even the little failings of their 
tempers, Nor is this all; while the persuasive 
eloquence of these gentlemen has found the way to 
soften the rigour of the fair sex, they have ani-~ 
mated the resolution of others; for by them are - 
we insiructed in the winning art of modest assu- 
rance, and furnished with the dernier resort of in- 
difference. 

“* You will not be surprised, Sir, that I speak so 
warmly on this subject, when you are informed 
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lot. Had‘ the fashionable polity of this kingdom 
continued in the same situation in which it stood a 
hundred years ago, I had been, perhaps, the most 
unfortunate man in the world. No heart is more 
susceptible of tender impressions than mine, nor is 
niy resolution strong enough to hold out against the 
slightest attacks of a pair of bright cyes. Love, 
weak as he is, has often made me his captive ; but 
I cart never be too lavish of my applause to those 
generous beauties, who have been the authors of, 


“my pains: so far have they ever been From glory- 


‘jug in their power, or insulting the miseries they 
occasioned, that they have constantly employed the 
miost effectual methods to free me from their fetters. 
By their indulgence it is, that I have arrived at the 
fifty-third year of my life, without the encumbrance 
of ‘a wife or legitimate children ; that I can now * 
look back with pleasure on the dangers I have 
escaped, and forward with comfort on the peace 
and quict laid up for my oldage. ‘This, Sir, is my. 
case ; gratitude prompts me to publish the obliga- 
tions I owe ; and I beg Icave to take this opportu- 


- nity of paying my debt of honour, and atthe same 


time of subscribing myself, 
* Your constant reader, admirer, 
sie “ and very humble servant.” 





—————— 
a 
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Hap the many wise philosophers of antiquity, who 
new en atten aniden sete compared the lite of mai. 
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to a race, lived in the present times, they would 
have seen the propriety of that simile greatly aug- 
mented: for if we observe the behaviour of the po- 
lite part of this nation, that is, of all the nation, we 
shall see that their whole lives are one continued 
race; in which every one is endeavouring to distance 
all behind him, and to overtake, or pass by, all who 
are before him ; every one is flying from his infe- 
riors in pursuit of his superiors, who fly from him 
with equal alacrity. . 
Were not the ‘consequences of this ridiculous 
pride of the most destructive nature to the public, 
the scene would be really entertaining. Every 
tradesman is a merchant, every merchant is a gen- 
tleman, and every gentleman one of the noblesse. 
We are a nation of gentry, populus generosorum ; 
we have no such thing as common people among 
us: between vanity re | gin, the species is utterly 
destroyed. The sons of our lowest mechanics, ac~ 
quiring with the learning at charity-schools, the 
laudable ambition of becoming gentlé-folks, despise 
their paternal occupations, and are all soliciting for 
the honourable employments of tide-waiters and 
excisemen. Their girls are all milliners, mantua+ 
makers, or lady’s women ; or presumptuously ex- 
ercise that genteel profession, which used to be 
peculiarly reserved for the well-educated daughters 
of deceased clergymen. Attorneys? clerks and city 
*prentices dress like cornets of dragoons, keep their 
mistresses and their hunters, criticise at the play, 
and toast at the tavern. The merchant leaves his 
countigg-house for St. James’s; and the count 
gentlenan his own affairs for those of the public, 
by which neither of them receives much benefit. 
Every commoner of distinction is impatient for a 
peerage, and treads hard upon the heels of qualit 
in dress, equipaec. and exnensee af every Ling 
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-The nobility, who cap aim no higher, plufige them- 
sclves into debt and dependence, to preserve their 
rank; and are even there quickly overtaken by their 
unmerciful pursuers. 3 zg So os 
The same foolish vanity, that thus prompts us to 
intitate our superiors, induces us also to be, or pre- 
tend to be, their inseparable companions ; or, as 
the phrase is, to keep the best company ; by which 
is always to be understood, such company as are 
much above us in rank or fortune, and consequently 
despise and avoid us, in the same manner as we our- 
selves do our inferiors. By this ridiculous affecta- 
tion are all the pleasures of social life, and all the ad- 
vantages of friendly converse utterly destroyed. We 
choose not our companions for their wit and learn- 
ing, their good humour or good sense, but for their 
power of conferring this imaginary dignity; as if 
greatness was communicable, like the powers of 
the loadstone, by friction, or by contact, like elec- 
tricity. Every young gentleman is taught to be- 
lieve it is more eligible, and more honourable, to 
destroy his time, his fortune, his morals, and his 
understanding at a gaining-house with the best com- 
pany, than to improve them all in the conversation 
of the most ingenious and entertaining of his equals: 
-and every sclf-conceited girl, in fashionable life, 
chooses rather to endure the affected silence and in- 
solent head-ache of my lady duchess for a whole 
evening, than to pass it in mirth and jollity with 
the most amiable of her acquaintance. For since 
it is possible that some of my readers, who have 
not had the honour of being admitted into the best 
company, should imagine that amongst such there- 
is ever the best conversation, the most lively wit, 
the most profound judgement, the most engaging 
affability and politeness ; it may be proper to inform 
Pivaseve - eh ek tits, ta lean Cane ieee atlerd ue Bio een 
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but that frequently in such company, little is said, 
and less attended to ; no disposition appears either 
to please others, or to be pleased themselves ; but 
that in the room of all the before-mentioned agree- 
able qualifications, cards are introduced, endued 

«with the convenient power of reducing all men’s 
understandings, as well as their fortunes, to an 
equality, 

It is pleasant to observe how this race, converted 
into a kind of perpetual warfare, between the good 
and bad company in this country, has subsisted for 
half a century last past ; in which the former have 
been perpetually pursued by the latter, and fairly 
beaten out of all their resources for superior dis- 
tinction ; out of innumerable fashions in dress, and 
variety of diversions ; every one of which they have 

*been obliged to abandon, as soon as occupied by 
their impertinent rivals. In vain have they armed 
themselves with lace and embroidery, and intrench- 
ed themselves in hoops and furbelows : in vain have . 
they had recourse to full-bottomed periwigs and 
toupees; to high heads, and low heads, and no 
heads at all: trade has bestowed riches on the com- 
petitors, and riches have procured them equal 
finery. Hair has curled as genteelly on one side 
of Temple-bar, as on the other, and hoops have 
grown to as prodigious a magnitude in the foggy 
air of Cheapside, as in the purer regions of Grosve- 
nor-square and Hill-street. 

* With as little success have operas, oratorios, 
ridottos, and other expensive diversions, been in- 
vented to exclude bad company; tradesmen by 

enhancing their prices, have found tickets for their 
wives and daughters, and by this means have been 
‘enabled to insult the good company, their cus- 
tomers, at their own expense: and, like true con- 
querors, have obliced the enemy to nav for their 
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defeat. But this stratagem has in some measure 
been obviated by the prudence of the very‘ best 
campany, who for this and many other wise con- 
a ha have usually declined paying them at 
all. 
For many years, was this combat between the 
ood and bad company of this metropolis perform- 
ed, like the ancient tilts and tournaments before 
his Majesty and the royal family, every Friday 
night in the drawing room at St. James’s ; which 
now appears, as it usually fares with the scat of 
war, desolate and uninhabited, and totally deserted 
on both sides: except that on a twelfth-night the 
bad company never fail to assemble, to commemo- 
rate annually the victories they have there obtained. 
The good company being thus every where put 
to flight, they thought proper at last to retire to 
their own citadels; that 1s, to form numerous and 
brilliant assemblies at their own hotels, in which 
they imagined, that they could neither be imitated, 
not intruded on. But here again they were griev- 
ously mistaken; for no sooner was the signal 
given, but every little lodging-house in town, of 
two rooms and a closet on a floor, or rather of two 
closets and a cupboard, teemed with card tables, 
and overflowed with company: and as making a 
crowd was the great point here principally aimed 
at, the smaller the houses, and the more indifferent 
the company, this point was the more easily effect- 
ed. Nor could intrusion be better guarded against 
than imitation ; for by some means or other, either 
by the force of beauty or of dress, of wealth or 
impudence, of folly enough to lose great sums at 
play, or of knavery enough to win them, or of 
some such eminent or extraordinary qualifications, 


their plebeian enemies soon broke through the 
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eét of their ranks, to the utter destruction of all 
supetiority and distinction. 

But though it must be owned that the affairs of 
the good company are now in a very bad situation, 
yet I would not have them despair, nor perpetually 
carry about the marks of their defeat in their coun- 
tenances, so visible in a mixture of fierté and de- 
jection. They have still one asylum 'left to fly to, 
which, with all their advantages of birth and edu- 
cation, it is surprising they should not long since - 
have discovered; but since they have not, [ shall 
beg leave to point it out ; and it is this: that they 

‘ one more retire to the long-deserted forts of true 
British grandeur, their princely seats and magnifi- 
cent castles in their several countries ; and there, 
arming themselves with religion and virtue, hospi- 
tality and charity, civility and friendship, bid de- 
fiance to their impertinent pursuers. And though 
I will not undertake that they shall not, even here, 
be followed in time, and imitated by their inferiors, 
yet so averse are all ranks of people at present to 
this sort of retirement, so totally disused from the 
exercise of those kinds of arms, and so unwilling 
to return to it, that I will venture to promise, 
it will be very long before they can be overtaken 
or attacked ; but that here, and here only, they 
may enjoy their favourite singularity unmolested, 
for half a century to come. 
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Homini homo quid prestat ! 
TER. EUN. ACT. ii, sc. 2.1, 


T am favoured by a correspondent with the follow- 
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THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 


<A good temper is one of the principal ingredi- 
ents of happiness. ‘This, it may be said, is the 
_ work of nature, and must be born with us; and so 
in a good measure it is; yet sometimes it may be 
acquired by art, and always improved by culture. 
Almost every object that attracts our notice, has 
its bright, and its dark side: he that habituates 
‘himself to look at the displeasing side, will sour his 
disposition, and consequently impair his happiness; 
while he who constantly beholds it on the bright 
side, insensibly meliorates his temper, and, in con- 
sequence of it, improves his own happiness, and 
the happiness of all about him. 
fe and Melissa are two friends. They are 
both of them women in years, and alike in birth, 
fortune, education, and accomplishments. They 
were originally alike in temper too; but by differ- 
ent management’ are grown the reverse of each 
other. Arachne has accustomed herself to look 
only on the dark side of every object. If anew 
poem or play makes its appearance, with a thousand 
brilliances, and but one or two blemishes, she 
slightly skims over the passages that should give her 
pleasure, and dwells upon those only that fill her 
with dislike. If you show her a very excellent por- 
trait, she looks at some part of the drapery which has 
been neglected, or to a hand or finger that has 
been left unfinished. Her garden is a very beau- 
tiful one, and kept with great neatness and ele- 
. gancy; but if you take a walk with her i@ it, she, 
talks to you of nothing but blights and storms, of 
snails and caterpillars, and how impossible it is to 
keep it from the litter of falling leaves and worm- 
casts. If you sit down in one of her temples, to : 
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that there is too much wood or too little water ; 
that the day is too sunny or too gloomy ; that it is 
sultry, or windy ; and finishes with a long harangue 
upon the wretchedness of our climate. When you 
return with hér to the company, in hopes of alittle 
cheerful conversation, she casts a gloom over all, 
by giving you the history of her own bad health, or - 
of some melancholy aécident that has befallen one 
of her daughter's children. Thus she insensibly 
sinks her own spirits, and the spirits of all around 
her, and at last discovers, she knows not why, that 
her friends are grave. 

Melissa is the reverse of all this. By constantly 
habituating herself to look only on the bright side 
of objects, she preserves a perpetual cheerfulness 
in herself, which, by a kind of happ: contagion, 
she communicates to all about her. Hany misfor- 
tune has befatlen her, she considers it might have 
been worse, and is thankful to Providence for an 
escape. She rejoices in solitude, as it gives her 
an opportunity of knowing herself; and in society, 
because she can communicate the happiness she 
enjoys. She opposes every man’s virtues to his 
failings, and can find out something to cherish and 
applaud in the very worst of her acquaintance. 
She opens every book with a desire to be enter- 
tained or instructed, and, therefore, seldom misses 
what she looks for. Walk with her, though it be 
but a heath or a common, and she will discover 
numberless beauties, unobserved before, in the hills, 
the dales, the broom, the brakes, and the variegated. 
flowers’ of weeds and poppies. She enjoys every 
change of weather and of season, as bringing with 
it something of health or convenience. In conver- 
sation, it is a rule with her never to start asubject 
that leads to any thing gloomy or disagreeable ; 
you therefore never hear her repeating her own 
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grievances, or those of her neighbours, or, what is 
worst of all, their faults or imperfections. If any 
thing of the latter kind be mentioned in her hear- 
ing, she has the address to turn it into enter- 
tainment, by changing the most odious railing into 
a pleasant raillery. Thus Melissa, like the bee, 
gathers honey from every weed; while, Arachne, 
like the spider, sucks poison from the fairest flowers. 
The consequence is, that of two tempers, once 
very nearly allied, the one is for ever sour, and dis- 
satisfied, the other always gay and cheerful; the 
one spreads an universal gloom ; the other a con- 
tinual sunshine. 

There is nothing more worthy of our attention 
than this art of happiness. In conversation, as 
well as life, happiness very often depends upon the 
slightest incidents. The taking notice of the bad- 
ness of the weather, a north-east wind, the approach 
of winter, or any trifling circumstance ‘of’ the dis- 
agreeable kind, shall insensibly rob a whole com- 
pany of its good humour, and fling every member 
of it into the vapours. If, therefore, we would be 
happy in ourselves, and are desirous of commu- 
nicating that happiness to all about us, these mi- 
nutia of conversation ought carefully to be attend- 
ed to. The brightness of the sky, the lengthen- 
ing of the days, the increasing verdure of the spring, 
the arrival of any little piece of goodnews, or, what- 
ever carries with it the most distant glimpse of joy, 
shall frequently be the parent of a social and happy 
conversation. Good manners exact from us this 
vegard to our company. The clown may*repine 
at the sunshine that ripens his harvest, because his 
turnips are burnt up by it; but the man of refine- 
ment will extract pleasure from the thunder-storm 
to which he is exposed, by remarking on the plenty 
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and refreshment which may be expected from such 
a shower. 

Thus do good-manners, as well as good sense, 
direct us to look at every object on the bright side ; 
and by thus acting, we cherish and improve both 
the one and the other. By this practice it is that 
Melissa is become the wisest and best bred woman 
living ; ahd by this practice may every man and 
woman arrive at that easy benevolence of temper, 
which the world calls good-nature, and the scrip- 
ture charity, whose natural and never-failing fruit 
is happiness. 

I cannot better conclude this paper than with the 
following ode, which I received from another cor- 
respondent, and which seems to be written in the 
same spirit of cheerfulness with the above essay : 


ODE TO MORNING. 
t 


Tur sprightly messenger of day, 

To heaven ascending tunes the lay, 
That wakes the blushing morn : 

Cheer'd with th’inspiring notes, T rise, 

And hail the Power, whose glad supplies 
‘Thenliven'd plains adorn. 


Far hence, retire, O night! thy praise, 
Majestic queen ! in nobler lays 
Already has been sung : 
When thine own spheres expire, thy name 
Secure from time, shall rise in fame, 
Immortalized by Young. 


See, while I speak, Aurora sheds 

Her early honours o’er the meads, 
‘The springing valleys smile; 

With cheerfnl haste, the village swain 
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Day’s monarch comes to bless the year! 

Wing’d Zephyrs wanton round his car, a 
Along th’ethereal road ; 

Plenty and health attend his beams, , 

And truth, divinely bright, proclaims 
The visit of the god. 


Awei by the view, my soul reveres 

‘The great First Cause, that bade the spheses 
In tuneful order move : 

Thine is the sable-mantled night, 

Unseen Almighty! and the light, 
The radiance of Thy love. 


e Hark! the awaken’d grove repays 
With melody the genial rays, 
And echo spreads the strain 5 
The streams in grateful murmurs run, 
‘The bleating flocks salute the sun, 
And music glads the plain, 


While nature thus her charms displays, 
Let me enjoy the fragrant breeze, 
That opening flowers diffuse ; 
‘Temperance and innocence attend, 
‘These are your haunts, your influence lend, 
Associates of the Muse! 


Riot, and guilt, and wasting care, 

‘And fell revenge, and black despair, 
Avoid the morning’s light ; 

Nor beams the sun, nor blooms the rose, 

‘Their restless passions to compose, 
Who virtue’s dictates slight. 


Along the mead and in the wood, 
And on the margin of the flood, 
The goddess walks confest ; 
She gives the lundseape power to charm, ® 
The sun his genial heat, to warm 
‘The wise and generous breast. 


Happy the man } whose tranquil mind 
Sees nature in her changes kind, 
And pleased the whele surveys 5 
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For him the morn benigniy smiles, 
. And evening shades reward the toils 
That measure out his days. 


‘The varying year may shift the scene, 

The sounding tempest lash the main, 
And Heaven's own thunders rol! 3 

Calmly he views the bursting storm, 

“Tempests nor thunder can deform 
The morning of his soul. 
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Quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus hospes? 
Quem sese ore ferens ?— 
: ving, &N, iv. 10, 


ArruoucH I profess myself a zealous advocate 
for modern fashion, and have countcnanced: some 
of its boldest innovations, yet I cannot but recall 
my approbation, when I see it making some very 
irregular and unjustifiable sallies, in opposition to 
true policy and reasons of state. In testimony of 
the perfect quietism I have hitherto observed in this 
respect, I defy any one to convict me of having 
uttered one syllable in praise of the good roast beef 
of Old England, since the conspiracy set on foot 
_—by the @reolian epicures totally to banish it our 
island. On the other hand, it is well known I have 
been lately present at a turtle feast in person, and 
have at this very hour several more engagements 
upon my hands. I have acquiesced likewise with 
great and sudden revolutions in dress, as well as 
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taste: Ihave submitted in opposition to the clamours 
of a numerous party, to dismantling the intrench- 
ypents of the hoop, on a tacit promise from my fair 
countrywomen, in compliance to the application of 
the young men, that they would leave the small of 
the leg at least as visible as before. I have made no 
objection to their wearing the cardinal, though it be 
a habit of popish etymology, and was, I'am afraid, 
first invented to hide the sluttishness of French 
dishabille. Nay, I have even connived at the im- 
portation of rouge, upon serious conviction that a 
fine woman has an incontestible right to be mistress 
of her own complexion ; neither do I know that 
we have any pretence to subject her to the necessity 
of telling us on the morrow, the late hours she 
was under engagement to keep the night before ; 
a grievance, which, through the extreme delicacy 
of her natural complexion, could no otherwise be 
remedied. 

My absolute compliance in so many important 
instances, will, I hope, secure me from any imputa- 
tion of prejudice against the dominion of fashion, 
which I am at last under the necessity of opposing, 
as it has introduced under its sanction,’one of the 
most dangcrous and impolitic customs that was ever 
admitted into a commonwealth, which is the unna- 
tural and unconstitutional practice of Inoculation. 
The evil tendency of this practice I have such un- 
answerable arguments to evince, as I doubt not will 
banish it our island, and send it back to the eon- 
fines of Circassia, from whence one could hardly 
suspect a lady of quality would have been sowvicked 
as to have imported it. 

I must first premise, which is not greatly to its 
credit, that it is of Turkish extraction: and, to 
speak as a man, I profess I dread lest it should be 
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a means of introducing, in these opera days, some 
more alarming practices of the seraglio. 

It seems likewise, by the bye, to strike at the be- 
lief of absolute predestination ; for, as a zealous 
calvinist gravely remarked, is it not very presump- 
tuous for a young lady to attempt securing not above 
twenty spots in her face, when perhaps it is abso- 
lutely decreed she shall have two hundred, or none 
at all? 

But to my first argument. ‘The world, in gene- 
ral, for I pay no regard to what the author of the 
Persian letters asserts to the contrary, is certainly 
much over-peopled ; and the proofs of it in this 
metropolis, we cannot but visibly remark, in the 
constant labour of builders, masons, &c. to fit u: 
habitations for theincreasingsupernumeraries. This 
inconvenience has in a great measure been hithertg 
prevented, by the proper number of people who were 
daily removed by the small-pox in the natural way ; 
one, at least, in seven dying, to the great ease and 
convenience of the survivors ; whereas since inocu- 
lation has prevailed, all hopes of thinning our peo- 
ple that way are entirely at an end; not above onc 
in three hundred being taken off, to the great en- 
cumbrance of society. So that, unless we should 
speedily have a’war upon the continent, we shall be 
in danger of being eaten up with famine at home, 
through the multiplicity of our people, whom we 
have taken this unnatural method of keeping alive, 

My second argument was suggested to me bya 
very worthy country gentleman of my acquaintance, 

Whom met this morning taking some fresh air in 
the park. I accosted him with the free imperti- 
nence of a friend at the first interview. ‘What 
brought you to town, Sir!’ ‘ My wife, Sir’, says he, 
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her, the first four years of our marriage, to live 
peaceably in the country, and to employ herself in 
sctting out her table, visiting her peighbours, or 
attending her nursery: and if ever a wish broke 
out after the diversions of the town, it was easily 
soothed down again, by my saying, with accents of 
tenderness, My dear we should certainly see Lon- 
don this spring, but my last letters tell me, the 
small-pox is very much there. But no sooner had 
she heard the fatal success of inoculation, than she 
insisted on the trial of it; has succeeded; and hav- 
ing baffled my old valuable argument to keep her 
in the country, has hurried me to town, and is now 
most industriously making up her four years loss of 
time at the abbey, by entering with the mest cau- 
rageous spirit into every party of pleasure she can 
-possibly partake of. 

The inference I would make from m 
story, is, not that the nation is deprived heesliy oF” 
a convenient bugbear to confine ladies to thecoun- 
try; av abuse, 1 would by no means ; 
but to show only to our sagacious who 
are searching for more important reasons, that it is 
undoubtedly owing to the increase of. jnoculation, 
together with the number of convenient turnpikes, 
that so many of our worthy country gentlemen have 
evacuated their hospitable seats, and roll away with 
safety and tranquillity to town, to the great dimi- 
nution of country neighbourhood, and the insuffer- 
able encumbrance of all public places in this me- 
tropolis, 

Another ill consequence of this practiee I havg_ 
remarked more than once, in walking round the 
circle at Ranelagh. Beauties are naturally disposed 
to be a little insolent; and a consciousness of su- 
perior charms, where the possession is confirmed 
to the party, is very apt to break out into Jittle tri- 
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umphant airs and sallies of haughtiness towards 
those of avowed inferiority in that respeet. Hence 
that air of defiance, so visible in the looks of our 
finest women, which in the last age was softened 
and corrected with some small traits of meekness 
and timidity; while the unhappy group of plain 
women, who bear about them those honourable 
scarsfor which they ought to be revered, can scarce- 
ly meet with a beauty who will drop them a courte- 
sy, or a beau who will lead them to their chariots, 

Neither do I think it for the advantage of a com- 
monwealth to be overstocked with beauties. They 
are undoubtedly the most suitable furniture for 
public pisces, very proper objects to embellish an 
assembly room, and the prettiest points of view in 
the park ; but it is believed by some that your plain 
woman, whose understandings are not perverted by 
admiration, make the discreetest wives, and the 
best mothers: so that to secure a constant supply of 
fit and ugly women to act in these necessary capa- 
cities, this modern invention for the preservation of 
pretty faces ought no doubt to be abolished ; since, 
on a just computation, ten fine women per annum, 
which we ean never want in England, will be suffi- 
cient to entertain the beax monde for a whole sea- 
son, and completely furnish all the public places 
every night if properly disposed. 

Thad some thoughts of laying these arguments 
against inoculation before the legislature, in hopes 
that they would strengthen them with their autho- 
rity, and give them the sanction of a law against so 

-~-pernicicus an invention: but I was discouraged by 
a friend, who convinced me, that however just I 
might be in my opinion, that our people were grow- 
ing too numerous, and in the cause to which I im- 
puted it, the pernicious success of inoculation ; yet 
it might be impolitic to attempt reducing them at 
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this critical season, when the legislature may, have 
occasion to dispose of them some other way. He 
proposed to me, as the most effectual means of sup- 
pressing this growing evil, that it should be recom- 
mended to some zealous and fashionable preacher 
to denounce his anathemas against it, which would 
not fail to deter all ladies of quality from the prac- 
tice of it. But I would rather propose, that a 
golden medal should be given by the college of 
physicians to the ablest of the profession, who 
should publish the completest treatise to prove, as 
undoubtedly might be proved, ‘ That whatever dis- 
temper any person shall die of at seventy years of 
age, must iofallibly be owing to his having been in- 
oculated at seven: and that every person who has 
had the small-pox by inoculation, may have it after- 
wards ten times in the natural way.’ 
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Monraieye tells us of a gentleman of his country, 
much troubled with the gout, who, being advised 
by his physicians to abstain from salt meats, asked 
what clse they would give him to quarrel with in 
the extremity of his fits ; for that he imagined, curs- 
ing one minute the Bologna sausages, and another 
the dried tongues he had eaten, was some mitigation, 
of his pain. aA 

If all men, when they are either out of health, or 
out of humour, would vent their rage after the man- 
ner of this Frenchman, the world would be a much 
quicter one than we see it at present. But dried 
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tongues and sausages have no feeling of our dis- 
pleasure ; therefore we reserve it for one another ; 
and he that can wound his neighbour in his fame, 
or sow the seeds of discord in his family, derives 
happiness to himself, 

l once knew a husband and wife, who, without 
having the least tincture of affection for each other, 
or any single accomplishment of mind or person, 
made a shift to live comfortably enough, by con- 
tributing equally to the abuse of their acquaintance. 
The consideration of one another's uneasiness, or, 
what was still better, that it was in their power to 
inflict it, kept pain, sickness, and misfortune from 
touching them too nearly. They collected sepa- 
rately the scandal of the day, and made themselves 
company for one another, by consulting how they 
might disperse it with additions and improvements. 
I have known the wife to have been cured of a fit 
of the ‘colic, by the husband’s telling her that a 
young lady of her acquaintance was run off with her 
father’s footman; and I once saw the husband sit 
with a face of delight to have a tooth drawn, upon 
my bringing him the news that a very particular 
friend of his was a bankrupt in the Gazette. Their 
losses at cards were what chiefly tormented them; 
not so much from a principle of avarice, as from 
the consideration that what they had lost, others 
had won ; and upon these occasions the family peace 
has been sometimes disturbed. But a fresh piece 
of scandal, or a new misfortune befalling any of the 
neighbourhood, has immediately set matters right, 

-xand matic them the happiest people in the world. 

I think it is an observation of the witty and in- 
genious author of Tom Jones, I forget his words, 
that the only unhappy situation in marriage is a 
state of indifference. Where people love one an- 
other, says he, they have great pleasure in obliging ; 
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and where they hate one another, they have equal 
pleasure in tormenting. But where they have 
neither love nor hatred, and of consequence no de- 
sire either to please or plague, there can be no such 
thing as happiness. That this observation may be 
true in the general, I very readily allow; yet I have 
instanced a couple, who, though as indifferent to 
each other as it was possible for man and wife to 
be, have yet contrived to be happy through the mis- 
fortunes of their friends. 

But it is nevertheless truce of happiness, that it is 
principally to be found at home ; and therefore it is 
that in most families one visits, one sees the husband 
and wife, instead of contenting themselves with the 
miseries of their neighbours, mutually plaguing one 
another: and, after a succession of disputes, con- 
tradictions, mortifications, sneers, pouts, abuses, 
and sometimes blows, they retreat separately into 
company, and are the easiest and pleasantest peo- 
ple alive. 

That this is to be mutually happy, I believe few 

married couples will deny; especially if they have 
lived together a fortnight, and of course are grown 
tired of obliging. But it has becn very luckily dis- 
covered, that as our sorrows are lessencd by par- 
ticipation, so also are our joys; and that unless the 
pleasure of tormenting be confined entirely to one 
party, the happiness of either can by no means be 
perfect. The wife, therefore, of a meek and tender 
disposition, who makes it the study of her life to 
please and oblige her husband ; and to whom he is 
indebted for every advantage he enjoys, isthe fit. 
test object of his tyranny and ayersion. Upon such 
a wife he may exert himself nobly sind have all the 
pleasure to himself; but I would Yedvise him to en- 
Jey it with some little caution, because, though the 
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weekly bills take no notice of it, there is really such” 
a disease as a broken heart ; and the misfortune is, 

that there is no tormenting a dead wife. 

\ Happy is the husband of such a woman: for un- 

less a man goes into company with the conscious 

pleasure of having left his wife miserable at home, 

his temper may not be proof against every accident 

he may meet with abroad; but having first of all 
discharged his spleen and ill-humour upon his own 
family, he goes into company prepared to be pleas- 

ed and happy with every thing that occurs: or, if 
crosses and disappointments should unavoidably 

happen, he has a wife to repair to, on whom he can 

bestow with interest every vexation he has recciv- 

ed. Thus it was honestly and wisely said by the old 
sergeant of seventy, who, when his officer asked him 

how he came to marry at so great an age, answered, 

‘ Why, and please your honour, they teaze and put 

me out of humour abroad, and so I go home and 
beat my wife.’ And indeed happy is it for society 
that men have commonly such repositories for their 
ill-humours ; for I can truly assert, that the easiest, 

the best natured, and the most entertaining man I 

know out of his own house, is the most tyrannical 

master, brother, husband, and father, in the whole 

world; and who, if he had no family to make mi- 

serable at home, would be the constant disturber of 
every party abroad. 

But I am far from limiting this particular privi- 
lege to the husband: the wife has it sometimes in 
her power to enjoy equal happiness. For instance, 

when a tvoman of family and spirit condescends to 
marry for a maintenance a wealthy citizen, whose 
delight is in peace, quietness, and domestic endear- 
ments ; such a woman may continually fill his house 
wif routs and hurricanes; she may teaze and fret 
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him with her superiority of birth ; she may torment. 
his heart with jealousy, and waste his substance in 
rioting and gaming. She will have one advantage 
too over the male tyrant, inasmuch as she may car- 
_ty her triumph beyond the grave, by making the 
children of her husband’s fuotman the inheritors of 
his fortune. a 
Thus, as an advocate for matrimony, I have en- 
tered into a particular disquisition of its principal 
comforts; and that no motives may be wanting to in-. 
duce men to engage in it, I have endeavoured to 
show that it is‘next to an impossibility for a couple 
to miscarry, since hatred as well as love, and indif- 
ference as well as either—I mean if people have 
sense enough to make a right use of their friends’ 
misfortunes—is sufficient for happiness. Indeed itis 
hard to guess, when one reads in the public papers 
that a treaty of marriage is on foot between the , 
right honourable lord Somebody, and lady Betty 
Such-a-one, whether his lordship’s and the lady's 
passion be love or hatred: and to say truth, it is- 
of very little consequence to which of these pas-~ 
sions their desire of coming together is first owing ; 
it being at least six to four, that in the compass of 
a month, they hate one another heartily. But let 
not this deter ahy of my readers from entering into 
the state of matrimony ; since the pleasure of oblig- 
ing the object of our desires, is at least equalled 
by the pleasure of tormenting the object of our 
aversion. 
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I sHaxt make no apology for the following miscel- 
laneous letters, unless it be to the writers of them, 
for so long delaying their publication. 


“TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
* sir, 


‘ Tur late Earl Marshal applying to a bookseller 
at Paris for some English books, was answered by 
the Frenchman, that he had none in his shop, ex- 
cept une petite bayatelle, called the Bible. Your 
readers will be informed, that this petite bagatelle, 
as the bookseller termed it, contains, among other 
matters, some little treatises of eastern wisdom, and 
particularly certain maxims collected by one king 
Solomon, of whom mention is made in Prior’s poems, 
Solomon was, as captain Bluff says of Scipio, a 
pretty fellow in his day, though most of his maxims 
have been confuted by experience. But I onlymake 

*mention of him, to show how exactly the virtuous 
woman of that monarch corresponds with the fine 
lady of the present times. 

- ‘*Who can find a virtuous woman?’ says Solo- 

~mom &y the way, he must have kept sad company, 
or else virtuous women were extremely scarce in 
those days; for it will be no boast to say that five 
thousand virtuous women may be assembled at any 
time in this metropolis, on a night’s warning. So- 
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to mistake it. ‘ She bringeth her food from afar.’ - 
That is to say, the tea-table of the virtuous woman 
is-supplied with sugar and cordials from Barbadoes, 
and with tea from China: the bread and butter 
and scandal only being the produce of her native 
country. ‘She riseth whilst itis yet night.’ This 
cannot literally be said of our modern virtuous 
women; but one may venture to assert, that if to 
rise while it is yet night, be the characteristic of 
virtue, to sit up the whole night, and thereby have 
no occasion for rising at all, must imply no ordinary 
measure of goodness. ‘ She strengtheneth her 
arms.’ This is a circumstance of some delicacy : 
Such mysteries suit not the vulgar ear, The hus- 
band of the virtuous woman may say, as the poet 
says of friendship with the great, expertus metuit. 
‘She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her 
clothing is silk and purple.’ This plainly indicates 
that no lady can be consummately virtuous, unless 
she wear brocaded silks, and robings of French 
embroidery. To these Solomon, with ‘all the ac+ 
curacy of a tire-woman, adds purple ribands. This 
passage is liable to misapplication ; but the words 
‘she maketh herself coverings,’ mcan not that a 
virtuous woman must of necessity be a work-wo- 
man; to make, signifies to occasion the making of 
any thing: thus a person is saia to make interest, 
when, in truth, it is not he, but his money that+ 
makes the interest. Thus Augustus fought battles 
by proxy; and thus many respectable personages 
beget children. So that a virtuous woman need 
not embroider in person: let her pay for the work, 
she bespeaks, and no more is required. ¢ Her hus- 
band is known. in the gates.’ More universally 
known by his relation to his wife, than by his own 
name, ‘Thus you are told at public places, ‘ Thgt 
4 Paar re eee lager Urea 
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Lady Such-a-one” ‘ He sitteth among the elders 
of the land,’ At White’s, where the elders of the 

land assemble themselves. 7 
Let me add one more instance of the similitude 
between a fine Jady and the virtuous woman of So- 
Jomon, and I have done. When a lady returns 
home, at five in the morning, from the nocturnal 
mysteries of brag, how must the heart of her hus- 
band exult, when he sees her flambeaux rivalling 
the light of the sun! May he not cry out in the 
words of the eastern monarch, ‘ Blessed is the vir- 
tuous woman; her candle gocth not out by night ?” 

“Tam, str, 
“Your most humble servant.” 


“TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

“I wave had the honour of sitting in the three 
last parliaments: for as it was always my opinion 
that an honest man should sacrifice every private 
consideration to the service of his country, I spared 
no expensé at my elections, nor afterwards to sup- 
port an interest in my borough, by giving annuities 
to half the corporation, building a town-hall, a 
market-house, a new steeple to the church, together 
with a present of a ring of bells, that used to stun 
me with their noise. ‘To defray all these expenses, 
I was obliged to mortgage my estate to its full ° 
value, excepting only two thousand pounds, which 
sum I took up against the last general election, and 
went down to my borough, where I was told there 
would be an opposition. What I heard was true; 

8n absolute stranger had declared himself a can- 
“didate ; and though I spent every farthing of my 
two thousand pounds, and was promised the votes 
and interest of the mayor and corporation, they 
exery man of them went against me, and I lost my 
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“ As T have now no opportunity of serving my 
country, and have a wife and seven,small chiidren 
ta maintain, I have been at last concerting mea- 
sures how I might do a small service to myself: 
and as there are many worthy gentlemen at present 
in the same unfortunate situation, I cannot think 
of a better expedient, than to recommend to the 
parliament at their next meeting, the passing an 
act for raising a fund towards the building and en- 
dowing an hospital for the relief and support of 
decayed members. I mention it thus carly, because 
I would give the legislature time to deliberate upon 
such a proposal. And surely, Mr. Titz-Adam, if 
the loss of a limb shall be sufficient to entitle the 
meanest soldier or sailor in the service to this pri- 
vilege, how much more worthy of relief is the dis- 
abled patriot, who has sacrificed his family and for- 
tune to the interest of his country. 

“ Your inserting this letter, will greatly oblige, , 

“str, , 
« Your very humble servant, 
“B.D. 


“PS, All gcntlemen residing in town, who 
have lost their fortunes by former parliaments, and 
their elections in this, are desired to meet on Sa- 
turday the 21st of this instant June, at three o'clock 
in the afterneon, at the Cat and Bagpipe, in St. 
Giles’s, to consider of the above proposal, or of any 
other ways and means for their immediate support. 


-“N.B, A dinner will be provided at ning-pence 
a head.” 


“ sir, 


“ Tue prostitution of characters, given in behalf 
care Jy Se 
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ing the attention of the public. Give me leave to 
awaken it, bya specimen fiom my own experi- 
ence. 

* _ Some time since, an old servant left me, upon 
short notice. I had another recommended, as very 
honest, by-a neighbouring family, whom he had 
served, As I was pressed for time, I took him upon 
that single qualification in lieu of all the rest; and 
relying upon the repeated assurance of his inte- 
grity, reposed an entire confidence in him. In 
song little time, however, finding an increase of 
expense in the articles under his particular manage- 
ment, I discovered upon observation, that the per- 
quisites, or rather plunder of his province, had been 
nearly doubled. His dismission, you may imagine, 
ensued, and complaint to the persons who had re- 
commended him. The answer was, that they knew 
him to be a sad fellow, by the tricks he had played 
them ; but that they would not say a word of it, 
because they thought it wicked to hinder him of a 
place. 

: “ Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I conceive it to be but 
a wicked world, when gentlemen will help thieves 
and robbers to get into people's houses ; and I shall 
take for the future a bare acquittal at the Old 
Bailey, as a better recommendation than that of 
such a friend, 

“Tam, sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“ALB” 


The abuse complained of by. this correspondent * 
“is of to serious a nature to be passed over slightly. 
It is to this mistaken compassion that the disorderly 
behaviour of servants is, erhaps, principally owing : 
for if the punishment ip thenas be only achange 
@ place. which mag he & ccscacd fae oe 
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nishment, it ccases to be a servant's interest’ to be 
true to his trust. ioe 

. This prostitution of characters, as my correspond- 
eit calls it, is grown so common, that a servant 
after he has committed the most palpable robbery, 
for which you are turning him out of doors, and 
which would go near to hang him at the Old Bailey, 
looks composedly in your face, and very modestly 
hopes you will not refuse him a character, for that 
you are too worthy a gentleman to be the ruin ofa 
poor servant, who has nothing but his character to 
depend on for bread. So away he goes, and you 
are really so very worthy a gentleman, as to assure 
the first person who inquires about him, that he is 
a sober, diligent, and faithful servant. Thus are 
you accessary to the next robbery he commits, and 
ought, in my humble opinion, to be deemed little 
less than an accessary by the law: for the servant 
who opens the door of his master’s house to the 
thief that plunders it, differs from you only in the 
motive ; the consequences are the same. 

I have said in a former paper, that the behaviour 
of servants depends in a great measure on that of 
their masters and mistresses. In this instance, I 
am sure it docs; I shall therefore conclude this 
paper with advising all heads of families to give 
honest characters, before they allow themselves to 
exclaim against dishonest servants. 


rn 
No. 130. THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1755. 
. TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


“SIR, . 
4¢Wuen vour first Warld made tte annesranra®T 
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was mightily pleased at your promising to direct 
young maids haw to get husbands. I was then just 
eighteen, not disagrecable in my person, and ‘b 
the tender care of indulgent parents, had been in- 
structed in all the necessary accomplishments ‘to- 
wards making a good wife, a good mother, and a 
sincere friend. I resolved to keep strictly to all the 
rules you should prescribe, and did not doubt but 
by the time I was twenty, I should have choice of 
admirers, or very probably be married. But, would 
you believe it? I have not so much as one, man, 
who makes any sort of pretensions to me. Iam at 
a loss to account for this, as I have not been guilty 
of any of those errors, which you and all sober men 
exclaim so much against; I hate routs, seldom 
touch a card, and when I do, it is more to oblige 
~others than myself. Plays are the only public 
amusements I frequent; but I go only to a 
and then always in good company.—Don’t think 
by good company I mean quality : for I assure you, 
Tnever go to any public place but with people of 
unexceptionable character. My complexion is of 
the olive kind; yet I have the assurance to show 
my bare face, though I have been often told it is 
very indecent. However, to atone in some measure. 
for this neglect, I never am seen without a hand- 
kerchief, nor with my petticoats above my shoes. 
*“ Though my fortune is rather beyond what is 
called genteel, I never run into any extravagancy‘ 
in dress; and, to avoid particularity, am never the 
first nor the last ina fashion. Taman utter enemy 
to scagdal, and never go out of a morning cither 
“to auctions, or the park. If by chance I am alone 
a whole afternoon, { am never at a loss how to. 
spend my time, being fond of reading. I have an 
ayersion to coquetry, yet am the cheerfullest crea- 
tu@s- liane: unl nedee isaibor witecod 71h oc coke. 
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whole night together, without either falling in love 
with my partner, if agreeable, or quarrelling with 
him if awkward. : 

“Girls may pretend to deny it, but certainly the 
whole tenor of their actions leads to the disposing 
of themselves advantageously in the world. Some 
set about it one way, and some another: all of them 
choosing what they think the most likely method 
to succeed. Now I am sure, when they pursue a 
wrong one, that nine times in ten it is owing to the 
men; for were they to admire women for virtue, 
prudence, good-homour and good sense, as well as 
beauty, we should seek no other ornaments, The 
men ought to set the example, and then reward 
those who follow it, by making them good hus- 
bands. But instead of this, they make it their bu» 
siness to turn the heads of all the girls they meet ; 
which when they have effectually done, ‘they ex- 
claim against the folly of the whole sex, and either 
cheat us of our fortunes by marrying our grand- 
mothers, or die bachelors. 

“« Now pray, Mr. Fitz- Adam, as this is the case, 
what encouragemeut has a young woman to set 
about improving her mind? I am sure in the small 
circle of my acquaintance, I have known several 
women who have reached their thirtieth year un- 
noticed, whose good qualities are such as would 


_make it difficult to find men to deserve them. 


“ In public places, the coquet with a small share 
of beauty, and that perhaps artificial, shall, with 
the most trifling conversation in the world, engross 
the attention of a whole circle; while thewoma» 
of modesty and sense is forced to be silent, because 
she cannot be heard. Thus when we find that it 
is not merit which recommends us to the notice of 
the men, can it be wondered at, that while we we 
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desirous of changing our conditions, we try every 
innocent artifiéc to accomplish our designs? 

“As to myself, I have a great respect for the 
marricd state; but if I cannot meet with a man 
that will take me just as nature has formed me, I 
will live single for ever; for it has been always a 
rule with me, never to expect the least advantage 
from the possession of any thing, which is not to be 
attained but at the expense of truth. 

“Tam not so vain, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as to ima- 
gine this letter will merit a place in your paper; all 
I desire is, that you will oblige me so far as to 
write a World upon the subject; and might I ad- 
vise, Iet the women alone, and apply yourself en- 
tirely to the reformation of the men: for when once 
they begin to cherish any thing valuable and praise- 

+ worthy in themselves, you will soon find the women 
to follow their example. 
“Tam, sir, 


«¢ Your constant reader and admirer, 
“M.S.” 


“ur. FITZ-ADAM, 

“ You have often animadverted on the present 
fashionable indecencies of female dress ; but 1 wish 
you would please now and then to look a little at 

*home, and bestow some of your charitable advice 
upon your own sex. 


“© You are to know, Sir, that I am one of three. 


old maids, who, though no relations, have re- 
~solved 40 live and die together. Our fortunes, 
which singly are but small, enable us, when put 
together, to live genteelly, and to’ keep two maids 
and a footman. Patrick has lived with us now 
gang on of six years, and, to do him justice, is a 
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sober, cleanly, and diligent servant; indeed, by 
studying our tempers, and payin® a silent obe< 
dience to all our whims, for we do not ‘pretend to 
be without whims, he has made himself so useful, 
that there is no doing without him. We give him 
no livery, but allow him a-handsome sum ycarly: 
for clothes; and to say the truth, till within this 
last week he has dressed with great propriety and 
decency ; when all at once, to our great confusion 
and distress, he has had the assurance to appear at 
the sideboard in a pair of filthy nankeen breeches, 
and those made to fit so extremely tight, that a 
less curious observer might have mistaken them 
for no breeches at all. ‘The shame and confusion 
so visible in all our faces, one would think, should 
suggest to him the odiousness of his dress ; but the 
fellow seems to have thrown off every appearance 
of decency: for at tea-table, before company, as 
well as at meals, we are forced to endure him in 
this abominable nankeen, our modesty all the time 
struggling with nature, to efface the ideas it 
conveys. 

“ For the first two days, though we could think 
of nothing else, shame kept us silent even to one 
another; but we could hold out no longer: yet 
what to determine neither of us knew. Patrick, as 
I told you before, was a good servant, and to tura 
him away for a single fault, when that fault would 
in all probability be remedied by a word’s. speak’ 
ing, seemed to be carrying the matter a little too 
far. But which of us was to speak to him was the 


.gtand question. The word breeches, though I an, 


prevailed upon to write it, was too coarse to be 
pronounced ; and to say,‘ Patrick, we don't like 
that dress,’ or‘ Pray, Patrick, dress in another 
manner,’ was Jaying us under a necessity of pommt+ 
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Nor did it seem at all adviseable to set either Betty 
or Hannah upea doing it, as it might possibly draw 
them into ‘explanations, that might be attended 
with very puzzling, if not dangerous consequences. 

“ After having deliberated some days upon this 
cruel exigence, and not knowing which way to look 
whenever Patrick was in the room, nor daring to 
shut our eyes, or turn our backs upon him, for fear 
of his discovering the cause; it occurred to me, 
that if I could muster up courage to inform Mr. 
Fitz-Adam of our distresses, for we constantly take 
in the World, of which Patrick is also a reader, it 
might be a means of relieving us from this perpe- 
tual blushing and confusion. If you walk abroad in 
the morning, or are a frequenter of auctions, you 
cannot petheve taken notice of this odious fashion. 
But I should like it better, if you were to pass your 
censure upon nankeen breeches in general, than to 
have those of our Patrick taken notice of particu- 
larly ; however, I leave it entirely to your own 
choice; and whatever method you may take to dis- 
countenance the wearing of them, will be perfectly 
agreeable to, 

“sir, your most humble servant, 
“© PRISCILLA CROSS-STITCH.” 


The case of this lady and her companions is so 
exceeding critical, that for fear Patrick should be 
backward at taking a hint, I have thought it the 
wisest way to publish her letter just as I received 
it: and if after this day, Patrick ‘should again pre- 

-Sume te appear before his ladies, cased in nan- 
~keen, I hereby authorize Mrs. Betty or Mrs. Han- - 
nah to burn his breeches wherever they can find 
them. . ° sy . 

‘Ro be serious upon this occasion, I have often 
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improper part of dress; and as such I hereby de- 
clare, that after this present 26th May of June, it 
sltall be a capital offence against decency and mo- 
desty, for any person whatsoever to be seen to 
wear it. 


N.B. All canvas or linen breeches come within 
the act. 
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Tue. conversation happening, a few evenings ago, 
to turn upon the different employments of man- 
kind, we fell into the consideration how ill the 
various parts of life are generally suited to the per- 
sons who appear in them. This was attributed ei- 
ther to their own ambition, which tempts them to 
undertake a character they have not abilities to 
perform with credit, or to some accidental circum- 
stance, which throws them into professions con- 
trary, perhaps, both to their genius and inclination. 
All were unanimous in blaming those parents, who 
force their children to enter into a way of life con- 
trary to their natural bent, which generally points 
out the employment that is best adapted to their 
capacities. To this we in a great measure ascribed 
the slow progress of arts and sciences, the frequent 
failures and miscarriages of life, and manysof thoge 
desperate acts which are often the consequences of 
them. ¢ 

‘This conversation carried us through the great- 
est part of the evening, till the company brokgup 
and retired to rest, But the weather being hot, 


Fhe 
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and my senses perfectly awake, I found it impos- 
siblé to give gay to sleep; so that my thoughts 
soon returned to the late subject of the evening’s 
entertainment, I recollected many instances of 
this misapplication of parts, and compassionated 
the unhappy effects of it. I reflected that as all 
men have different ideas of pleasures and honours, , 
different views, inclinations, and capacities ; yet all 
“concur in a desire of pleasing and excelling; if that 
principle were applicd to the proper point, and 
every one employed himself agreeably to his ge- 
nius, what a wonderful effect would it soon have 
in the world! With how swift a progress would 
arts and sciences grow up to perfection! And to 
what an amazing height would all kind of know- 
ledge soon be carried! Men would no longer drudge 
on with distaste and murmuring in a study they 
abhor ; but every one would pursue with cheer- 
fulness his proper calling ; business would become 
the highest pleasure; diligence would be too uni- 
versal to be esteemed a virtue; and no man would 
be ashamed of an employment, in which he ap- 
peared to advantage. 

While my mind hung upon these reflections, I 
imperceptibly dropt asleep. But my imagination 
surviving my reason, I soon entered into a dream, 
which, though mixed with wild flights and absur- 
dities, bore some analogy to my waking thoughts. 

T fancied myself still retiecting on the same sub- 
ject, when I was suddenly snatched up into the air, 
and presently found myself on the poet’s Olympus, 
at the right hand of Jupiter; who told me, that 

‘fe approved my thoughts, and would make an 
immediate experiment of the change I had been 
wishing for. 

He had no sooner pronounced these words, than 
1] Binet vil « cteanwa divkke @uA Ad ifaw fe oe, 
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lower world ; all mankind was in motion, preparing 
to obey the tremendous nod. e 


:Multitudes of the nobility began to strip them- 
selves of their robes and coronets, and to act in 


. the different capacities of horse jockeys, coachmen, 


tailors, fiddlers, and merry-andrews. I distinguished 
two or three great personages, who had dressed 
themselves in white waistcoats, and with napkins 
wrapped about their heads, and aprons tucked round 
their waists, were busied in several great kitchens, 
making considerable improvements in the noble art 
of cookery. A few of this illustrious rank, without 
quitting their honourable distinctions, applied them- 
selves to enlarging the discoveries, enlightening the 
understandings, rectifying the judgements, re ning 
the tastes, polishing the manners, improving the 
hearts, and by all possible methods promoting the 
interests, of their fellow-creatures. 

I saw reverend prelates, who, tearing off their 
lawn, put themselves into red coats, and soon ob- 
taincd triumphs and ovations; while others dwin- 
dled into parish clerks, and village pedagogues. 
But I observed with pleasure several of that sacred 
order in my own country, who appeared calm and 
unchanged amidst the general bustle, and seemed 
to be designed originally to do honour to their ex+ 
alted stations. 

There were several grave old men, who threw of 
their scarlet robes, and retired to religious houses. 
I saw with wonder some of these deserted robes put 
on by private gentlemen, who, lost in retirement and 
reserve, were little imagined to be qualified fer sucht 
important posts. But what more astonished me 
was to see men of military rank throwing away 
their regimentals, and appearing with much better 
grace in longer suits of scarlet. Some gentlew 
of the robe, whom I had always regarded with re- 

“ia! ary? 
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spect and reverence, seemed now more awful and 
respectable than ever: one, in particular, greatly 
surprised me, by quitting the seat of judgement, 
which he had long filled with universal applause, till 
I saw him entering a more august assembly, and 
afterwards passing to the cabinet of his prince, from 
whence he returned to the great hall, where first I 
observed him, and convinced me of the extent of 
his abilities, by appearing equally capable in all his 
employments. 

I saw in a public assembly a junto of patriots, 
who while they were haranguing on the corruption, 
and iniquity of the times, broke off in the middle, 
and turned stock-jobbers and pawn-brokers. A 
group of critics at the Bedford coffee-house were 
in an instant converted into haberdashers of small- 
ware inCheapside. Translators, commentators, and 
polemic divines, made for the most part very good 
cobblers, gold-finders, and rat-catchers. The cha- 
riot of a very eminent physician was transformed 
all at once into a cart, and the doctor to an ex- 
ecutioner, fastening a halter round the neck of a 
criminal. I saw two very noted surgeons of my ac- 
quaintance in blue sleeves and aprons, exerting 
themselves notably in a slaughter-house near the 
Victualling-office. A reverend divine, who was 
preaching in the fields to a numerous audience, re- 
collected himself on a sudden, and producing a set 
of cups and balls, performed several very dextcrous 
tricks by slight of hand. The pretty gentlemen 
were every where usefully employed in knotting, 

ickling, and making conserves. The fine ladies 
*Temain€d as they were ; for it was beyond even the 
omnipotence of Jupiter, without entirely changing 
their natures, to assign an office, in which they could 
be beneficial to mankind. 
Several princes and potentates-now relieved 
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themselves from the load of crowns and sceptres, 
and entered with good grace into private stations. 
Qthers put themselves at the head of companies of 
banditti, formed of lawyers, public officers, and ex« 
cisemen. Their prime ministers had generally the 
honour of being their first lieutenants, and some- 
times enjoyed the sole command; while the cour- 
tiers ranged. themselves under them in rank and 
file. But with what heart-felt pleasure did I ob- 
serve an august and venerable monarch, surround- 
ed by a youthful band, with the most amiable coun- 
tenances I had ever beheld! He wore a triple 
crown upon his head, which an angel held on, and 
over it a scroll, with this inscription, ‘Tor a grate- 
ful and affectionate people.’ 

The shops now began to be filled with people of 
distinction ; and many a man stept with a genteel 
air from behind the counter, into a great estate, or 
a post of honour. 

The nobility were almost all changed throughout 
the world: for no man dared to answer to a title of 
superiority, who was not conscious of superior ex- 
cellence and virtue. 

In the midst of all this bustle, I was struck with 
the appearance of a large bevy of beauties, and 
women of the first fashion, who, with all the perfect 
confidence of good breeding, enshrined themselves 
in the several temples dedicated to the Cyprian 
Venus, secure of the universal adorations and pros- 
trations of mankind. Others of inferior rank and 
fame, very unconcernedly pursued their domestic 
affairs, and the occupations of the needle or the 
toilette. But it was with a secret pride tlt I ob» 4 
served a few of my dear country-women quit their 
dressing-rooms and card-assemblies, and venture 
into the public, as candidates for fame and ho- 

. i113 » 
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nours. One lady in particular, forced by the sacred 
impulse, I saw arching with modest composure to 
take possession’ of the warden’s lodgings in one’ af 
our colleges; but observing some young students 
at the gate, who began to titter as she approached, 
she blushed, turned from them with an air of pity 
unmixed with contempt, and, retiring to her beloved 
retreat, contented herself with doing all the good 
that was possible in a private station. 

The face of affairs began now to be very much 
altered ; all the great offices of state were filled with 
able men, who were equal to the glorious load ; 
which they accepted for the goed of their country, 
not for their own private emolument. Bribery and 
corruption were at length happily banished from 
all commonwealths ; for as no man could be pre- 
vailed on to accept of an employment, for which he 
was not every way qualified, merit was the only 
claim to promotion. 

Universal peace ‘and tranquillity soon ensued. 
Arts and sciences daily received astonishing im- 
provements. All men were alike emulous to excel 
in something ; and no part was dishonourable to 
one who acted well. In short, the golden age of 
the poets seemed to be restored. 

But while I was reflecting with jey and admira- 
tion on these glorious revolutions, the tumult of a 
midnight broil awaked me; and I found myself in 
@ world, as full of folly and absurdity as ever it was. 
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Ir has been a perpetual objection of declaimers 
against Providence in all ages, that good and evil 
ure very irregularly distributed among mankind, 
that the former is too often the portion of the 
vicious, and the latter of the virtuous. Numberless 
hypotheses have been framed to reconcile these ap- 
pearances to the idea of a moral Supreme Being: I 
shall mention only two at the present, as they have 
been employed by writers of a very different turn. 
Some of these writers assent to the truth of the 
fact, but endeavour to invalidate the conclusions 
raised on it, by arguments from reason and revela- 
tion for the proof of a future state; in which the 
sceming and real inconsistencies of this life will be 
adjusted agreeably to our ideas of'a moral governor. 
Now objectors will answer, and indeed have an- 
swered, that arguments from reason to support this 
doctrine are extremely inconclusive. They may 
allow it is agreeable to the rules of just analogy to 
presume that the attributes of the Supreme Being, 
which are imperfectly known in the present life, 
will be manifested more clearly to our apprehen- 
sions in a future one: but they will call it an in- 
version of all reasonable arguments, to conclude 
from thence, that the moral attributes wil: be dit-¢ 
coverable in another state of being, when, bya con- 
fession of the fact, that good and cvil are so irre- 
gularly distributed, no appearances of these attri- 
butes are supposed to exist in the present systém, 
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that book of nature, from which alone we collect 
that the Authoot’ it is good as well as wise. As 
little will these objectors be influenced by argue 
ments from revelation. To prove natural religion 
by revelation, which can itself be erected on no 
other principle, they will call but fantastic reason- 
ing in a circle. Revelation, they will say, presup- 
poses the following truths, and depends upon their 
certainty ; that there is a God, and that such evi- 
dences of his goodness and other attributes are dis- 
covered from his works, as in reason should induce 
us to rely with confidence on those oracles deli- 
vered to us as his word. 

Other writers, who have undertaken a defence of 
Providence, attempt it in a different manner. ‘They 
affirm it is vain presumption to imagine man the 
final end of the creation, who may be formed sub- 
serviently to nobler orders and systems of being: 
and that God governs by general, not purticular 
laws ; laws that respect our happiness as a commu- 
nity, not as individuals. But the same objectors 
will again reply, that it is inconsistent with our idea 
of a being infinitely good, to conceive him deter- 
mining any creature to misery, however inferior in 
the order of general nature, or however formed 
relatively to superior beings and systems. They will 
think it not more reconcileable with our idea of a 
Being infinitely wise, to imagine him incapable of 
accommodating laws, however general, to the in- 
terest of every particular. They will desire an ex- 
planation how laws can respect the happiness of any 
ra fanah are supposed too generally to be pro- 

uctive of misery, even to the most valuable indi- 
viduals that compose it. 

This argument, drawn from the government of 
Gq@ by general, not particular laws, seems by no 
means to have becn attended with the success it 
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was cutitled to: and it appears to have failed of 
this end, not from a defect in the argument ‘itself, 
but either because it has been ill understood, or not 
pursued to its full extent. When unbelievers de- 
claim against the supposed unequal distribution of 
things, they in consequence condemn the general 
laws from which they proceed. To reply then 
that God governs by general, not particular laws, 
is a repetition only of the foundation of theic 
complaints, not an answer to them. There is an- 
other mistake in the management of this argument. 
In the consideration of the excellence of human 
laws, we are not content with viewing them in- 
trinsically in themselves ; but compare them with 
the particular country, temper, manners and other 
circumstances of that people for whom they are 
intended. Now in the consideration of divine laws, 
we have not pursued the same method; and for 
this reason, among others, unbelievers have tri- 
umphed in the imagined weakness of one of the 
noblest arguments that has ever been employed in 
the noblest of causes, a defence of Providence. 
God governs by general, not particular laws, 

because the former alone are adapted to the con- 
dition of human kind. In this imperfect state, we 
are entirely unacquainted with the real nature of 
those beings which surround us, We are ignorant 
from what principle or internal constitution they 
derive a power of operating on other beings, or in 
what manner the operation is performed. We have 
no knowledge of causes but in their effects, and in 
those effects alone, which are grossly visible to our 
material organs. We suppose the same Cfects*a@ 
variably produced from the same causes, except 
where a miraculous power interposes, and super- 
sedes fora moment the general course of nature, 
which resunws its former constancy, when th su- 
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perior influence that controlled it is removed, 
Such tare exceptions do not perplex our conduct, 
which is regulated by the general rule ; but to de« 
stroy this general “order as frequently as the 
imagined interest of individuals seems to us to re- 
quire it, is to confound human knowledge, and, in 
Consequence, human action. ‘The husbandman 
commits his sced to the ground, with a presump- 
tion that the earth retains all those powers which 
promote vegetation, He concludes that the seasons 
will return in their stated order ; that the sun will 
warm and invigorate, where it shines, and showers 
cool and refresh, where they fall, as in ancient 
times. Certain established properties in matter, 
and certain established laws o motion, are pre- 
sumed in the meanest mechanical operation, nay, 
in the least considerable actions of our lives. 

Let us represent to ourselves such a system of 
things existing, as, in the opinion of an objector to 
the present, would justify our conceptions of a 
moral Supreme Being. Let us imagine every ele- 
ment and power of nature, in the minutest as well 
as the greatest instances, Operating to the preser- 
vation and advantage of the good; and, on the 
contrary, concurring to produce misery and de- 
struction to the wicked. ‘The good man inhabits 
a house with great security, whose walls decline 
near two feet from the perpendicular. He falls 
asleep with a lighted candle at the bed-side, and 
the flame it produces, though sufficient to consume 
the dwellings of the wicked, plays but as a lambent 
vapour on his curtains. He drinks a glass of aqua 
<‘omtis, by’ mistake, for the same quantity of cham- 
pagne, and finds it only an innocent enlivener of 
his spirits. The heats of summer, and the frosts 


of winter, occasion the same agreeable sensations. 
Wich winde: and sates ce 7 peg 
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juices, and rectify the scorbutic habit of his-body 
The bad man, on the other hand,®xperiences very 
‘opposite effects. He sits frozen with cold ove 
that fire which communicates warmth to the res 
of the company at the extremity of the room. At 
another time he scalds his fingers by dipping then 
into cdéld water. A bason of broth, or rice milk 
infoxicates his brain. He acquires the stone anc 
a complication of distempers from a vegetable diet 
and at last concludes a miserable being, by passing 
under an arch of solid stone, which his own iniqui 
ties draw down upon his head. 

Let us rest a moment to express our admiratior 
of such a system, and then inquire how the bulk o 
mankind, neither perfect saints nor desperate sin. 
ners, but partaking generally of the qualities of 
both, shall regulate their conduct in conformity te 
it. From a contidence in their integrity, shall they 
inhabit houses that are nodding to their ruin; or 
from a distrust of their virtues, be afraid to venture 
themselves under the dome of St. Paul’s? Shal 
they practise regularity and exercise, as wholesome 
rules of life; or, indulging themselves in indolence, 
swallow every day gallons of claret as the grand 
elixir? Shall they remain undetermined whethe 
the centre of an ice-house, or the chimney cornet 
is the more comfortable situation in the Christmas 
holidays ? And shall they retreat in the dog-days 
to cool shades and running streams; or, covering 
themselves with surtouts, hurry away to the sweat. 
ing-rooms of bagnios ? : 

To such inconvenient conclusions are the persaps 
reduced, whose narrow views, and narrower pre- 
judices, furnish them with complaints against the 
prevailing system; which is wiscst and best, be- 
cause fittest for mankind. ta whnse wante jt imac. 
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commodated, and to whose faculties it is propor- 
tioned. e Z 
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Tuerr is nothing in this world that a man places 
so high a value upon, or that he parts with so rc- 
luctantly, as the idea of his own consequence. 
Amidst care, sickness, and misfortune; amidst: 
dangers, disappointments, and death itself, he holds 
fast this idea, and yiclds it up but with his last 
breath. 

Happy indecd would it be, if virtue, wisdom, 
and superior abilities of doing good, were the basis 
of our consequence ; but the misfortune is, we are 
generally apt to place it in those very qualities for 
which the thinking part of mankind cither hate or 
despise us. The man of pleasure derives his con- 
sequence from the number of women he has ruined; 
the man of honour from the duels he has fought ; 
the country squire from the number of bottles he 
can drink; the man of learning by puzzling you 
with what you do not understand’; the ignorant 
man, by talking of what he does not understand 
himself; my lady’s woman by dressing like a per- 
son of quality ; and my lady herself, by appearing 

qbclothys unworthy of one of her housemaids. 

Those, who in their own situations are unfortu- 
nately of no consequence, are catching at every 
opportunity that offers itself to acquire it. “Thus 
thg blockhead of fortune flies from. the eempany 


t 
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that would improve him, to be a man of conse- 
quence among the vulgar: while “he independent 
citizen gives up the ease and enjoyment which he 
would find in the company and conversation of his 
equals, to be mortified by the pride and arrogance 
af his superiors at the other end of the town, in 
order to be a man of consequence at his return. 
T remember an anabaptist tailor in the city, who, 
to make himself a man of consequence, used to 
boast to his customers, that, however silent history 
had been upon a certain affair, he could affirm upon 
his credit, that the man in the mask who cut off 
king Charles's head, was his own grandfather. I 
knew also a shoe-boy at Cambridge, when I was a 
student at St. John's, who was afterwards trans~ 
ported for picking pockets, but who having at his 
return commenced gamester, and of course made 
himself company for gentlemen. used always to pre- 
face what he had to say with, 1 remember when 
E was abroad’, or ‘when 1 wasat college.’ But even 
a more ridiculous instance than this, is in an old 
gentlewoman who has lately taken a garret at my 
barber’s; this lady, whose father it seems was a 
justice of the quorum, constantly sits three whole 
hours every evening over a halfpenny roll and a 
farthing’s worth of cheese, because it was the cus- 
tom of her family, she says, to dine late, and sit a 
long while. This kind of consequence was very 
happily ridiculed by Tom Slaughter, the butcher, at 
Newmarket. Every body knows that ‘Tom’s fa- 
ther was a gentleman who ran through a very 
good estate by cocking and horse-racirg. d 
being asked, last meeting, by one who had known 
tim in his prosperity, how he could descend to so 
jw a calling as that of a butcher, answered, ‘why, 
ou know, sir, our family always took a pride in 
i Hing their own mutton. 
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That this affectation of consequence is the most 
ridiculous of #1 vanitics, every body will allow. 
But where men of real worth in all other respects, 
are possessed of it, or where persons in great and 
honourable stations render themselves and their 
employments contemptible by such affectation, it 
is then seriously to be lamented. : 

Our ancestors derived their consequence from 
their independency ; and supported it by their in- 
tegrity and hospitality. They resided upon their 
several estates, and kept open houses for their 
neighbours and tenants. They exerted themselves 
in deeds of hardiness and activity ; and their wives 
and daughters were modest and good housewives. 

There is an epitaph in Peck’s collection of cu. 
rious historical pieces, which, as that book is but 
in a few hands, and as I do not remember to have 
seen it in any other collection, I shal! here tran- 
scribe, that our gentry of the Present times may be 
instructed in the art of making themselves persons 
of real consequence. This epitaph, which for its 
natural beauty and simplicity is equal to any thing 
of the kind, was written in queen Elizabeth's time, 
upon that noble and famous knight, Sir Thomas 
Scot, of Scot’s-hail, in the county of Kent, who 
died on the 30th day of December 1594, and was 
buried in Bradborn church. His mother was the 
daughter of sir William Kempe. He served in many 
parliaments as knight of the shire for that county 
In the memorable year 1588, upon the council’ 
sending him a letter on the Wednesday, acquain 
ing him vith the approach of the Spanish Armad 
he sent four thousand armed men to Dover on t 


Thursday. The inhabitants of Ashford would h: ye 


8 
i 
a, 

he 


paid the charges of his funeral, on condition t hat 
his @orpse might have been buried inetheir chu ech. 
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EPITAPH. 


co 
Here lies Sir Thomas Scat by name ; 
Oh hapie Kempe that bore him ! 
Sir Raynold, with four knights of fame, 
Lyv'd lyneally before him. 
il. 
His wiefes were Baker, Heyman, Beere ; 
His love to them unfayned, 
He lyved nyne and fifty yeare ; 
And seventeen sowles he gayned, 


It. 
His first wief bore them everie one; 
The world might not have myst her! 
She avas a verie paragon, 
The ladie Buckerst’s syster, 


Iv. 
His widow lyvesin sober sort ; 
No matron more discreter. 
She still retelynes a good reporte, 
And is a great howsekeper: 


ve. 
He, being call’d to special place, 
Did what might best behove hin, 
The Queene of England gave him grace ; 
The King of Heav'n did love him, 
VI. 
His men and tenants wail’d the daye, 
His kinn and cuntrie cried ! 
Both younge and old in Kent may saye, 
Woe woorth the daye he died, 
VI. 
He made his porter shut his gates 
To sycophants and bricbors ; 
And ope them wide to greate estates, 
And alroe to his neighbors, 
ee ee 
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Vill. 
His how was rightlye termed hall, 
Whose bred and beef was redic; 
Tt was a veriv hospitall, 
And refuge for the necdie, 





Ix. 
From whence he never stept aside, 
Tn winter nor in sommer, 
Ju Christmas time he did provide 
Good cheer for everie comer. 





x. 
When any servis should be donn, 
Tle lyeked not to lyngar ; 
The rich wold ride, the poor would run 
If he held up his fingar. 


Xt. 
Tle kept tall men, he rydd great hors ; 
He did indite most finelye; 
He us’d few woords, but cold discours 
Both wisely and dyvinelye. 


xXIke 
His lyving meane, his chargies greate, 
His daughters well bestowed ; 
Althogh that he were lefte in debt, 
Tn fine, he nothing owed ; 


Xi 
But died in rich and bapie state, 
Belov’d of man and woman ; 
Anil, which is yeat much more than that, 
Ile was envy’d of uo man, 


XIV. 
In justice he dyad much excell, 
in law he never wrangled ; 
He luov’d rellygion wondrous well, 
But he was not new fangled. 





XV. 
Tot Romney marsh, and Dover say : 
Ask Norborn camp at leysuer, 
If he were woout to make delaye, 
To doe his cuntric pleasure. * 
e 
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XVI. 
But Ashford’s profier passeth all, 
Th was bath rare and gentle; 
‘They wold have pay’d his funcrall, 
Pave tomb’d him in their temple. 


= xvi 
Anobition he did not re 
No boaster, nor no bragger 5 
Le spent, and Jookt for no reward : 
He cold not play the bagger- 
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In a formes paper I attempted to prove that the 
laws must be general, not particular, which God 
employs in the government of mankind. Let us 
now examine a little particularly, the nature of the 
complaints which these laws occasion, and consider 
how far the existence of a Providence is rendered 
precarious by them. 

‘We lament that happiness and misery are very 
irregularly distributed among the good and bad: 
and yet, as it has been well observed, are by no 
means determined in questions, very necessary to 
be precisely settled, before we form this conclusion: 
as, what is the final and proper happiness of man? 
And who are the good, and who are the bad, that 
deserve to partake of it, or to be excluded from it? 
He is not a good man at Rome, who is a good max 
at London, Nay, in the same country, this sect 
adores him as a saint, whom another proclaims a 
minister of darkness. The patriot of one party is 
the rebel of the opposite one. The happiness then 


wee &@ 
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or misery of such a person becomes very frequently, 
at thé same timg, and in the very same place, bath 
an argument for the belief, and rejection of Pro 
vidence. 

Again, the greatest part of the misfortunes which 
afflict us, are concluded to arise from the action of 
general laws: when, in reality, they proceed from 
our own wilful opposition to them, and refusal’ to 
accept them as the measure of our conduct. Ob- 
scure and limited as human reason is, it is sufficient 
to discover to us certain desirable ends, and cer- 
tain means fitted to produce them: ends not to be 
procured by the apiliesiin of different means, and 
means not adapted to procure different ends. Phy- 
sical causes produce physical, and moral causes 
moral, effects. It is surely unreasonable to invert 
this order, and expect moral effects from physical 
causes, and physical effects from morakcauses. It 
is unreasonable to expect, that the virtues of a saint 
or martyr will secure us from the dangers of a well 
or precipice, if we advance to them witha bandage 
over our eyes. We should smile at the country 
gentleman’s simplicity, who disbelieved a Provi- 
dence, because fox-hunting, port, and tobacco, were 
incapable of inspiring him with the genius of Mil- 
ton, or because he was unfurnished with the sagaci« 
ty and penetration of Locke, after a dozen years 
attendance to every debate at the quarter-sessions. 
The epicure would be entitled to as little’ serious 
treatment, who embraced thesame atheistical tenet, 
because his streams did not flow with burgundy 
and cham agne, or because haunches of venison, 

®ufTles, aid turbots, did not rise as spontaneously 
from his hot-beds, as mushrooms. We should treat 
such characters with ridicule ; but are others less 
ridiculous, who expect effects as disproportionate 
to (fir causes, as those just, deserilfed 2 Should 
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the wise and good complain, that they are not rich 
agd robust like particular wicked gpen; the réply is 
pbvious: the means that précure wisdom and virtue 
are very different from those that procure health and 
riches. Do they Jament that they are not in posses- 
sion of those external advantages, when they have 
neglected the natural methods of acquiring them, 
witich persons less valuable have pursued with suc- 
cess? It is no objection against a Providence, that 
‘men do not gather grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles’; they have reason to be satisfied, while 
it is in their power to receive them from the plants 
proper to their production. 

Let it be allowed that on some occasions, with 
all our precaution, the order of nature may operate 
to our disadvantage: the torrent may overwhelm, 
the flame consume, or the earthquake swallow us: 
but are general laws to be condemned, because in 
particular instances they give us transient pain, or 
even determine our present state of being, which 
they have contributed to preserve in every period 
of it, and on which not only our happiness, but our 
very existence has depended? It is a necessary 
condition of a compound substance, like the ma- 
terial part of man, to be subject to dissolution, from 
causes exterior to it, or united with its constitution. 
Does a more convincing argument arise against a 
Providence from its dissolution at one season rather 
than arother ? or from its dissolution by an exter- 
nal, rather than an internal cause, which is as ef- 
fectual to the end, though less precipitate in the 
means ? ; : 

Some few cases, much fewer than arefgenefall@ 
imagined, may possibly be stated, where, in the 
present life, the moment of misery to a faultless. 
creature, may exceedingly overbalance the moment 
of its happMiess ; as when it is introduced iffo be- 

Pa e 
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ing with infirmities of body, too obstinate for tem- 
peratice and disgipline to correct, and which render 
it insensible to every enjoyment, But to solve these 
Appearances, a well-supported revelation, that in- 
structs us in the doctrine of a future state, may fit- 
ly be applied: for though revelation cannot serve 
as a basis to natural religion, on which it is only a 
superstructure, yet it may be extremely useful’ to 
reconcile the seeming inconsistencies of a system 
discovered to be good by arguments of another 
kind; and reason will acquiesce in the traths it 
teaches, as agreeable to its own dictates. 

After premising these reflections, I may venture 
to make public the following letter from a very 
Jearned female correspondent, ‘ 


“NR, FITZ-ADAM, 


“Tr has been some surprise to me, that in a paper 
which seems designed to Correct our judgements, 
and reduce the influence of fashion, folly, prejudice, 
and passion, you have never confuted ‘a principle, 
which is a composition of them all. I mean the belief 
of a Providence. It answers indeed no individual 
purpose, except to countenance the insolence of out 
parsons, who maintain it in defiance of the wisdom 
of their superiors. I was early initiated in that first 
philosophy, which explained the creation by a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms. An infinite pumber 
of particles varied in shape, size and colour, and 
embracing each other in all possible positions, 
Opened a scene as entertaining to my fancy as it 
was intelligible to my understanding. My brother 

‘as an able advocate for this opinion ; and his sita- 
ation in a gaol, under the pressure of ill-health, loss 
of fortune, reputation, and friends, furnished him 
with gopious arguments to Support it., A maiden 
aunt, indeed, who had the management of my edu- 
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cation, was perpetually representing his principles 
a3 imptous, and his arguments for%them as absurd. 
She insisted that his misfortunes could be ascribed 
to no other cause than himself: that loss of repu- 
tation and friends was the natural consequence of 
a want of common honesty ; loss of fortune, of ex-_ 
travagance ; and loss of health, of debauchery. I 
am ashamed to confess that these childish reasons 
had too much weight with me, and that I continued 
too long in a fluctuating state between truth and 
error. 1 thank God, however, that my own mis- 
fortunes have taken off the partial bias from my 
mind, and opened it to conviction and the reason of 
things. My beauty impaired, if not Jost by the 
small-pox, the death of a favourite child, the scan- 
tiness of my circumstances, and the brutality of 
my husband, have proved beyond pn that 
no moral being presides over us. I shall not trou- 
ble you with a.repetition of the same nonsense em- 
pao against me, as before against my brother, 
y the same ancient lady. She concluded with ob- 
serving, that complaints of circumstances, and the 
brutality of a husband, came with an indifferent 
grace from a person, who, after rejecting so many 
advantageous offers, escaped from a window with a 
stranger she had scarcely seen. You will do me 
the justice to believe, that my judgement on this 
occasiop was regulated more by my own feelings, 
than the eloquence of my aunt. My satisfaction 
js, that the good lady, insensibly to herself, seems 
now becoming a convert to those opinions, which 
half her life has been employed to confute. Semap 
jate circumstances have indeed staggered her or- 
thodoxy. She has made anew discovery, that she 
is considcrably turned of seventy, and feels the in- 
firmities, which accompany that season, meking 
hasty advances to her. Her father confessor, and 
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ancient admirer, the vicar of the parish, broke his 
leg not long sifftce, and received other corftusiong 
not yet made public, by a fall from a vicious horse ! 
and a lady.in the neighbourhood, whom she has 
never forgiven the insalt of disputing formerly the 
- precedence at church, is placed in a rank very su- 
perior to her own, by the accession of her husband 
to an estate and title, to which he has been pre- 
sumptive heir for above these twenty years. 
“Tam,” &c. 
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“(TO MR. FITZ*-ADAM. 
“ SIR, 


“ Tuer are few things which contribute more to 
mislead our judgements, and pervert our morals, 
than the confusion of our ideas arising from the 
abuse of words. Hence it hourly happens that 
virtues and vices are so blended and disguised, by 
taking each other’s names, that almost the worst 
actions a man can be guilty of, shall be attributed 
to an elevated and laudable spirit. Thus the most 
extravagant fellow living, who, to keep up an os- 
tentatious figure by all kinds of expense, sets his 
country and conscience to sale, shall be extolled 
a) about him as a noble generous soul, above 
he low consideration of ditty money. The high- 
mettled blood, who debauches his friend’s wife or 
daughter ; who withholds a tradesman’s just debt, 
that pe may be punctual with a sharper; in short, 
who dares do any injury, and run the ‘nan through 
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the body who shall resent it, calls himself, and is 
called by the world, a man of gallagtry and honour. 
Economy is put out of couritenance by the odious 
word avarice; and the most rapacious covetousness 
takes shelter under the terms prudence ‘tnd discre- 
tion. An easy thoughtlessness of temper, which 
betrays the owner to recommend a scoundrel; to — 
lend to, or be bound for a spendthrift ; to conform 
with all the gallant schemes of a profligate ; to heap 
favours on a pimp or sharper, even to the neglect of 
meritorious friends and frequently to the distressing 
a wife and children ; in fine, that easy disposition of 
mind which cannot resist importunity, be the soli- 
citor ever so unworthy, is dignified with the most 
amiable of all epithets, good-nature ;. and so the 
thing itself brought into disgrace by the misappli- 
cation of the word. 

“The bare mention of these abuses is sufficient 
to lead every thinking reader into alarger catalogue 
of the like kind. Hence it is that falsehood usurps 
the place of truth, and ignominy of merit ; and, 
though this may have been the complaint of all 
ages and nations of the civilized world, yet stifl 
the cheaters and the cheated are as numerous as 
ever. 

“I have been led into these reflections by the 
superficial and mistaken opinions which are almost 
universally received of two gentlemen in a neigh- 
bouring’ county, at whose houses I have been lately 
entertained, and whose characters I shall here de- 
lineate, concealing their real names under the fic- 
titious ones of Sombrinus and Hilarius. : 

“ Sombrinus is a younger brother of a®hobl@'fa® 
mily, whose intrinsic worth having been descried 
and valued by a man of solid sense in the neigh- 
bourhood, procured him the happiness of his only 
daughter in inarriage, with a fortune of a tho®and 
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pounds per annum. Sombrinus is a man of extra- 
ordinary natural parts, cultivated by much teading 
and observation: of rice honour; sincere in hi 
friendships, which are but few ;and universally hu- 
mane. A warm lover of his religion and country, 
and an excellént justice of the peace, in which ca- 
»pacity he takes infinite pains to allay bitterness, 
and compose quarrels. Pious himself, a regularity 
of devotion is kept up in his family. His numerous 
issue, to which he is rather essentially affectionate, 
than fond, obliges him to economy, though his na- 
tural inclination is stronger towards dispensing 
riches, than hoarding them. His equipage and 
table are rather neat and sufficient than sumptuous, 
Reasonable people are always welcome to him ; but 
the riotous find their account neither in his tem- 
perance, nor his conversation. With all these good 
qualities, his too great avidity for book knowledge, 
his penetration into men and manners, and his ex- 
alted notions of reason and rectitude, combining 
with a sickly habit of body, render him apt to be 
splenetic or silent, upon occasions wherein his de- 
Hoach is grossly offended. Hence the much-in- 
jyred Sombrinus lies under the calumny of being 
a very ill-natured man, among all those who have 
but a slight acquaintance of him; while even his 
‘intimates, who see him at all hours, and in ever 
mood, though convinced of the goodness of his 
heart, and the purity of his intentions, ‘are yet 
obliged, when contending in his favour, to grant 
that he has often the appearance of an ill-natured 
man. 
| Hilavius is a downright country gentleman ; a 
bon vivant an indefatigable sportsman. He can 
drink his gallon at a sitting, and will tell you he 
was never sick nor sorry in his life. He married a 
mostlisagreeable woman with a vast fortune, whom 
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however he contents himself with slighting, merely 
because-he cannot take the troublef using her ill. 
For the same reason he is seldom seen to be angry, 
unless his favourite horse should happen’to be 
lamed, or the game-act infringed. Having an es- 
tate of above five thousand a year, his strong beer, 
ale, and wine cellar are always well stored; to 
either of which, as also to his table, abounding in 
plenty of good victuals ill sorted and ill dressed, 
every voter and fox-hunter claims a kind of right. 
He roars for the church which he never visits, and 
is eternally cracking his coarse jests, and talking 
smut to the parsons; whom if he can make faddled, 
and expose to contempt, it is the highest pleasure 
he can enjoy. As for his lay friends," nothing is 
more frequent with him than to set them and their 
servants dead drunk upon their horses, to whose sa- 
gacity it is left to find the way home in a dark win. 
ter’s night ; and should any of them happen to be 
found half smothered in a ditch next morning, 
it affords him excellent diversion for a twelvemonth 
after. His sons are loobies, and his daughters x 
dens; not that he is covetous, but careless in they: 
educations. ‘Through the same indolence, his bas- 
tards, of which he has not a few, are left to the pa- 
rish ; and his men and maid servants run riot withe 
out’ control for want of discipline in the family. 
He has a mortal aversion to any interuption in his 
mirth. Tell him of a calamity that has befallen 
any of his acquaintance, he asks where stands the 
bottle? Propose to him the assisting ata quarter ses- 
sions, he is engaged at a cock-match ; or shguld ke, 
through curiosity, make his appearance there, ever 
jovial and facetious, and equally free from the dis- 
turbance of passion and compassion, he will crack 
his joke from the bench with the vagrant whonyhe 
sentences to be whipped through the county, or 
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with the felon whom he condemns to the gallows. 
Such is his corflescension, that he makes oo scru- 
‘ple to take his pipe and pot at an alehouse with the 
very dregs of the people. As for the parliament, 
though his seat in it cost him very dear in house- 
keeping, if the fate of the nation depended upon 
his attendance there, he would not be prevailed 
upon to quit the country in the shooting or hunting 
season, unless forced up by acall of the House. 
In fine, it is an invariable maxim with him, Ict what 
will happen, never to give himself one moment's 
concern. Are you in health and prosperity ? No 
one is readier to club a laugh with you ; but he has 
no ear to the voice of distress or complaint. The 
business of his life is, what he calls, pleasure ; to 
promote this, he annually consumes his large in- 
come, which, without any design of his, may hap- 
pen indeed to do some good, 


And wander, Heaven directed, to the poor. 


- “ With these endowments, there are at least nine 
“in ten, who give the preference to Hilarius, and 

lavish on him epithets of the worthiest, the noblest, 
- and the best natured creature alive ; while Sombri- 
nus is ridiculed as a deadly wise man, a milksop, 
stingy, proud, sullen, and ill-natured. Yet Sombri- 
nus is the man to whom every one flies,. whenever 
there is a demand for justice, good sense, whole- 
some counsel, or real charity: to Hilarius, when 
the belly only is to be consulted, or the time dis- 
sipate 

« Thus are the thousand good qualities of Som- 
brinus eclipsed by a too reserved and serious.turn 
of mind; while Hilarius, on the false credit of ge- 
negpsity and good humour, without one single vir- 
tue in his composition, swims triufnphantly with 

es ey ‘apes 
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the stream of applause, and is esteemed by every 
one of his acquaintance, for having only the abili- 
ties of a complete voluptuary. : 

“JT cannot dismiss this letter without, lanienting 
the mistaken opinions usually received of charaec- 
ters like these, as a woeful instance of the depra- 
vity of our hearts as well as heads. A man may with 
equal propriety aver, that the giant who showed 
himself for a shilling last winter at Charing-cross, 
was in every respect a much greater man than Mr. 
Pope, who had the misfortune of being low, crook- 
ed, and afflicted with the head-ache, 

“Tam, sir, 
“Your constant reader, 
“and most humble servant, 
“Ww. M.” 
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“TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
sir, 
“ As it is incumbent on an historian, who writes 
the history of his own.times, to take notice of public 
and remarkable events, so I apprehend it to be 
. the business of a writer of essays for entertainment 
and instruction, to mark the passions as they rige, 
and to treat of those especially, which appear to 
influence the manners of the age he lives in. 
‘-The love of noise, though a passion observable 
in all times and countries, has yet beer! so predgmi- 
nant of late yéars, and given rise to so many of our 
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modern customs, that I cannot think it unworthy 
of one of’ yourepeculations, Ose 

“In many instances this passion is subordinate 
to, antl proceeds from another, which is no less 
universal, and no less commendable ; I mean the 
love of fame. Noise, or sound in general, has been 
considered as a means, whereby thousands haye 
rendered themselves famous in their generation ; 
and this is the reason why to be famous, and to 
make a noise in the world, are commonly under- 
stood as equivalent expressions. Hence also the 
trumpet, because one of the most noble instruments 
of sound, was anciently made sacred to the heathen 
goddess of fame: so that even at this day, when 
the worldsis too backward in doing justice to a 
man’s merit, and he is constrained to do it himself, 
he is very properly said to sound his own praises, 
or trumpet out his fame. 

“The great utility and advantages which may 
be obtained from noise, in several other respects, 
are very apparent. In the pulpit, the preacher who 
declaims in the loudest manner, is sure to gain the 
greatest number of followers. He has also the 
satisfaction of knowing that the devotion of a great 
part of his audience depends more upon the sound- 
ness of his lungs, than the soundness of his doc- 
trine. 

“ At the bar, every onc knows the great influence 
of sound : and indeed where people accustom them- 
selves to talk much and mean little, it behoves them 
to substitute noise in the place of eloquence. It is 
algo a gery just remark, that scurrility and abuse 
require an clevation of the voice. 

“In the senate it is often seen, that the noise 
and thunder with which the patriot shakes the 
hogse, has *redounded more to the good of his 
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country, than all the knowledge of the history and 
laws ofit, locked up in’ the breastsof profound po- 
Hticians, who have wanted ‘voices to make them- 
selves heard. 3 

“ From a conviction that noise in general can be 
made subservient to so many good purposes, we 
may easily imagine that a great fondness must be~ 
oftén shown for it, even where its usefulness, ‘or 
tendency, is not immediately discernible: for from 
the very force of habit, the means will often be 
pursued, where the end is not perhaps attainable, 

“ At a coffee-house which I frequent at the St. 
James’s end of the town, I meet with two sets of 
young men, commonly distinguished by the name 
of Beaux and Bloods; who are perpetually inter- 
rupting the conversation of the company, either 
with whistling of tunes, lisping of new-fashioned 
oaths, trolling out affected speeches and short sen- 
tences; or else with recitals of bold adventures 
past, and much bolder which they are about to en- 
gage in. But as noise is more becoming a Blood 
than a Beau, I am generally diverted with the one, 
and always tired with the other. 

“ This has led me to reflect on the wisdom which 
has been shown in the institution of certain clubs 
and nocturnal meetings for men, into which no per- 
sons can be admitted as members, but those who 
are disposed to make that particular noise only, 
which is'agreeable to the tastes and talents of their 
respective societies. Thus the members of one club 
vent their noise in politics; those of another in 
critical dissertations on eating -and drinking: -a 
third perhaps in story-telling, and a fowtth ii a™ 
Constant rotation of merry songs. In most of these 
clubs there are presidents chosen and invested with 
authority to be as noisy as they please themselves, 

LL3 
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. ‘* The ladies indeed are somewhat more limitdd 
in their topics for noise, though their meetings for 
venting it’ are more numerous than those of the 
men, They also lie under the disadvantage of 
having voices of a tone too soft and. delicate to be 
heard at a great distance: but they seem in sbme 
measure to have obviated these disadvantages, by 
agreeing to talk all together: by which means, and 
as the subject is generally of the vituperative kind, 
they are able to cope with the men, even at the 
most vociferous of their clubs. 

“ Again those diversions, in which noise most" 
hoisue have been always held in the highest es- 
teem. The true and original country squire, who 
is actuated by this gencrous passion for noise, pre- 
fers the diversion of hunting to all other enjoyments 
upon earth. He can entertain his companions for 
hours together with talking of his hounds, and ex- 
tolling the divine music and harmony of their 
tongues ; and scarce ever goes to bed without wind- 
ing the horn, and having the full cry in his parlour. 
Horse-racing, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and the 
like, are sports which fill the hearts of the common 
people with the most extravagant delight; while 
their voices are employed in the loudest shouts And 
exclamations. In the opinion of our English sailors, 
no entertainment can be complete wheré the all- 
cheering huzza is wanting: by the force of which 
they are inspired with such courage and resolution, 
that even fighting itself becomes their diversion, 

» In London, where many of these sports cannot 
be enjoyed, the fashion for noise has appeared in 
various other shapes. It has within the memory of 
mogt*men, given rise to routs, drums, and hurri- 
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canes; which in all probability would have ,been 
improved into cannonades, thunders, and earth- 
4uakes, before this time, had it not been for the 
late panics on account of some concussions in the 
air, very much resembling those of a ‘real earths 
quake. However, as a proof that the names already 
given to those polite assemblics are extremely pro-* ~ 
pet for them, I need only to remark that they are 
usually composed of what is called the best com- 
pany, who from time immemorial have pleaded the+ 
privilege of birth for talking as loud as they can. 

« Among the many other instances of the cttects 
of this passion in high life, I shall only take notice 
of one more; which is an ingenious method, un- 
known to our forefathers, of making a. thundering 
noise at people’s doors ; by which you are generally 
given to understand that some person of conse- 

uence does you the honour to suppose you are in 
the land of the living. 

“Some may think that it will bear a dispute, 
whether such a violent hammering at people’s doors 
may not be looked upon, in the eye of the law, as 
an attempt of a forcible entry: but it is my humble 
opinion, that it can only be construed to an action 
of assault and battery; since it may be proved that 
the generality of those who are guilty of this mis- 
démeanour have really no intention of making any 
entry at all: for when doors are opened to them, 
they secure their retreat as fast as they can; flying 
from the face of those whom they count their ene- 
mies when at home, and visit as their friends whe 
abroad. : 

* I have now by me a certain curious*book of~ 
memoirs, wherein the sentiments of a wealthy old 
lady in the city, with regard to the usefulness of 
noise, secm very nearly to correspond with the ob- 
servations I Aave here made upon that subjecc, I 
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shall transcribe a short passage from the character 
of this Indy andconclude my letter. eines 
“ Towards the decline of her days she took lodg- 
ings on Ludgate-hill, in order to be amused with 
the noises in the street, and to be constantly sup- 
plied with objects of contemplation: for she thought. ° 
it of great use to a mind that had a turn for medi- 
tation, to observe what was passing in the wotld. 
As she had also a very religious disposition, she 
‘used ofien to say it was a grievous shame that such 
a thing as silent meetings, among some of the dis- 
senting brethren, should be suffered in a Christian 
country, And when she died she left five hundred 
pounds towards the erecting fifty new sounding- 
boards, to aid the lungs of the aged clergy, in 
divers churches within the bills of mortality. 


“Tam, sir, 
‘Your most humble servant, 
its R. i. 
ae eI 
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My correspondent of to-day will, I hope, excuse 
me for not publishing his letter sooner. To confess 
the truth, I had some thoughts of making an apo- 
logy to him for not publishing it at all; having con- * 
ceived an opinion that it might tend to lessen those 
““exdited Mdeas which the world has always entertain- 
ed of us men of learning. But though upon re- 
consideration I have changed my mind, I must take 
the liberty of: observing, by way of introduction, 
that as I modestly presume no man liting Has more 
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Jearning than myself, so no man values himself more 
upon.it, or has a greater veneratian for all those 
who possess it, even though they should, possess 
nothing clse. I remember to have seen it under 
my grandmother’s own hand, in the few primer 
_she gave-me at my first going to school, that learn- 
ing is better than house and land: and though Fr 
cannot say that I have ever been in a situation to 
make the proper comparison between learning and 
“house and land; yet my grandmother was a wise 
woman, and I had never reason to call in question 
the truth of any of her sayings. 


“ TO MR. FITZ*-ADAM. 
“ SiR, ‘ 

“Jp is with pleasure I observe, that you com- 
monly avoid the ridiculous ostentation of prefixing 
a scrap of antiquity to your lucubrations. Your 
practice confirms me in my opinion, that a line or 
two of Greek and Latin, is neither uscful nor or- 
namental to a paper intended for the benefit of all 
sorts of readers. 

“It was excusable in your predecessors, the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian ; for in their time 
we had fine gentlemen, one out of twenty of whom 
could, perhaps, make a shift to pick out the mean- 
ing of'a Latin couplet. But now-a-days the case 
is altered; it is pedantry to know any other lan- 
guage? or, at least, to seem to know any, but the 
fashionable modern ones. For my own part, I by 
no means approve of mottoes, which I doubt not are 
oftén thought of after the piece is written; and if 
not, must confine the writer too closely tC theSens—~ 
ofthem. The same objection I have to numerous 
Tpiotations from the ancients; for why should we 
speak in a less intelligible language, what may be 
us pertincndly and justly expressed jn our oWh? It 
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is with reason then, that in our days a man is no 
more reputed aacholar for quoting Homer and Vjr- 
gil, than he would be ésteemed a man of morals fot 
réading Tully and Seneca; and a Greek motto is 
thought as‘unnecessary to a good essay, as a head 
of Otho or Galba would be to a learned man, if it, 
*was slung round his shoulders. Indeed, to speak 
my mind, if the use of a language is to arrive at the 
sense, wit, and arts conveyed by it, I see no reason 
why our own should yield to any other, ancient or’ 
modern, It is copious and manly, though not re- 
gular; and has books in every branch of the arts 
and sciences, written with a spirit and judgement 
not to be exceeded. Notwithstanding which, a 
man versed in Greek and Latin, and nothin else, 
shall be called learned; while another, less know- 
ing in these, who has imbibed the sense, spirit, and 
knowledge of all the best authors in our own lan- 
gauge, is denied that honourable title. 

“I own to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that he who 
would lay ina store of prudent and judicious 
maxims for the direction of his conduct in life, can 
do it no where more effectually, than from the in- 
valuable works of antiquity. ‘But is it absolutely 
necessary that he should do this from the very lan- 
guages in which they were written? I am myself 
what is called a good Greek and Latin scholar ; 
and yet I believe I might be master of as much true 
knowledge, If I understood neither. There are 
many good reasons to be given why the study of 
these languages ought te be cultivated: but I think 
this pursuit may be carried too far; and that much 

“OF t@ tin spent in acquiring a critical knowledge 
of them, might be employed to more advantage. I 
speak in general ; for there are some, who havea#. 
geniug particularly suited tothe study of words, that 
would never make any figure in the study of things, 
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« There is hardly'any thing truly valuable ip the 
dead Japguages, that may not be xead with equal 
ddvantage and satisfaction in the living, avd. more 
particularly in our own; for if] may rely upon my 
own judgement, and the report of learned’ men, many 
of the best ancient authors have lost little by their 
translation into our soil. Jam charmed with the- 
Greek of Thucydides and Longinus; but I am like- 
wise delighted with the French dress of the last, 
and Mr. Smith’s English of both. I can distinguish 
the gentility and ease of Cicero, and the spirit and 
neatness of Pliny, in thcir epistles, as they are 
translated by Mr. Melmoth. Will any man that 
has secn Mr. Pope’s Homer, lament that he has 
not read him in the original? And will not every 
man of a true taste admige the gaiety and good 
sense of Horace, the gallantry and genteel care- 
lessness of Ovid, the fire and energy of Juvenal, 
and the passion of Tibullus, in the paraphrases and 
translations of Donne, Dryden, Garth, Congreve 
and Hammond? I instance these, as their beau- 
ties are with more difficulty transferred into a fo- 
reign language. 

“It would be endless to enumerate the English 
poems that perhaps equal any thing in Greek or 
Latin. The Paradige Lost will be thought little 
inferior to the Ilia€ or /Engid in judgement, ma- 
jesty, and true poetic fire. The Essay on Criticism, 
I need rot scruple to compare with the Epistle to 
the Pisos ; nor to prefer the Dunciad, Essay on 
Man, and the Ethic epistles, to any of the pro- 
ducttons of antiquity. And will you not join with 
me in preferring Alexander’s Feast to alr the ex-— 
travagance of Pindar, in point of harmony, and 

er of expression and numbers? The poets, it 
» 38 true, had different views ; but notwithstanding, * 
there inay be a comparison. 
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«To enlarge further, would carry me beyond ‘the 
limits I promisato myself;"I I shall therefare, con- 
clude. ray reviarks on’ this kind of writing, with 
observing, that if we fall short of the ancients in 
any part “of polite writing, it is in the method of 
dialogue, in which some of them, as Xenophon, ° 
“Plato, and Tully, had most excellent talents: ang 
yet 1 know not whether the dialogue on Medtls, 
and the Minute Philosopher, may not rival any 
thing they have lett behind them: for as to their 
political writings, no man will think them equal to 
the Letters on Patriotism, and the Idea of a Pa- 
triot King. In history, we are certainly deficient, 
though Raleigh, Clarendon, and a few others are 
excellent in their kinds ; but we as certainly make 
it up in mathematics, ngtural philosophy, physic, 
and in the many excellent treatises we have on mo- 
rality, politics, and civil prudence. 

“ Tt is not ny intention to resume a subject that 
has aheady employed much abler pens, and to 
raise a dispute about the comparative merits of the 
ancients and moderns ; nor would I by any means 
discourage the study of the ancient languages ; for 
I think the time I spent in acquiring them ex- 
tremely well employed; but I would willingly per- 
suade such as are not masters of them, that they may 
become scholars and learned men with no other &s- 
sistance than their own native English. I am sure 
A think the man more deserving of those names, 
who is conversant with Bacon, Boyle, Locke, and 
Newton, than he who is unacquainted with these 
great philosophers, though he should have~read 
“Plo, Avistotle, and all the orators and poets of 
antiquity. 

‘You wilkmow, no doubt, be curious to kpew | 
who Fam, that decide so magistcrially in a pojat= 
so long given up,. snd of so much censeqitence to 
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the “republic of letters, Time, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
‘may. bgigg that to light: at presentiit is necessary 
Wshould screen myself from the indignatidn-af pe- 
-dants,” who would overwhelm me with heaps of 
ancient rubbish. My view in this letter is to con- 
yince the Jadies, that many of them possess more 
real learning, than a fellow of a college who has 
for twenty years pored upon remnants. I have in- 
deed often wondered that the author of the World 
has not been favoured with a much greater share 
of the productions of female correspondents than 
any of his predecessors, as he has set at nought 
Greek and Latin for their sakes. But perhaps it 
may be for that very reason: for so capricious are 
the sex, that though they hate a pedart, they des- 
pise the man who is not homo multarum literarum. 
I have heard a lady declare, that she could no more 
love a man whose learning was not superior to her 
own, than him who took all occasions of showing 
her that it was. If you approve of me as ¢forre- 
spondent, I may be sometimes at your gervice ; in 
which case, to show my learning, my“style shall 
now arf? then be enriched with a little Greek and 
Latin. Tam, srr, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“ 


A.C.” 
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